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Prefatory  Note 

THE  story  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Connecticut  is  ao  mingled  with  the  hisloxy  of  the 
country,  and  partieularly  of  the  lonnatiTe  periods,  that  in 
the  proper  telling  of  it  much  of  history  must  also  be  related. 
Accordingly  in  the  following  pages  there  will  be  found 
blended  with  descriptions  of  the  longest  river  in  New  Eng- 
land and  one  of  the  fairest  valleys  in  the  country,  uarra- 
taons  of  Indian  and  colonial  wars ;  of  the  establishment  or 
evolution  of  democratic  government ;  of  the  pioneer  devel- 
opment of  internal  improvements  and  oL  industries ;  of  the 
planting  and  upbuilding  of  many  and  varied  institutions  ol 
learning,  colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  for  higher  edu- 
cation—  more  than  on  any  other  river  in  the  world-— 
and  withal  of  the  growth  and  unfolding  of  the  genuine 
American  character.  In  the  study  of  my  subject,  besides ' 
consulting  the  various  histories,  colonial,  state,  county,  and 
town,  bearing  uponit^histoiical  monogiaphs,  family  papers, 
diaries,  and  contemporary  narrative,  I  have  gone,  so  &r 
as  they  were  accessible,  to  original  authorities.  As  a  re- 
mit of  this  research  new  readings  of  popular  history  hftve 
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vi  Pre&tory  Note 

been  made  neoesaaiy  in  seyeral  mBtanoeSy  and  some  cher- 
ished oM  legends  which  have  become  fixed  in  Uterature  as 

historical  facts,  have  perforce  been  relegated  to  their  right* 

ful  places.  It  is  none  the  less,  however,  a  stoiy  full  to 
• 

its  last  chapter  of  interest  and  inspiration,  with  much  of 

romance,  of  stirring  incident,  of  tlirilllug  adventure,  of 
the  exhibition  of  heroism,  devotion,  faith,  energy,  broad 
enterprise,  large-mindedness,  and  the  trae  American  spirit. 

B«  Ml  B* 

Bonov,  Mass. 
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The  Connecticut  River 


I 

Dutch  Discovery  and  First  Occupation 

AdriMn  VHntik  on  the  lUver  In  1014 — Flml  of  Rnropm  Vnvlgiloni  to  Snior  and 

Explore  it —  lltfl  Sixty-mile  Cruise  up  Uie  Stream  in  an  American  Built 
Tacht  —  Story  of  niock  and  his  Voyage  along  the  New  England  Coa-ct  — . 
Action  by  (iie  States  General  on  hia  JUiacoveries  —  Tlie  ^'Figiirative  Map** 
—  A  BoBttrkoUo  Cdnddwioe — Tbe  DoUdi  tdone  KfMWiod  on  ttw  Blver 
for  nearly  Eighteen  Tettg  —  Hm  flat  B^kr  Tlinut  iMtwoen  tb»,])atoh 
Mid  tbe  Eugliah. 

rr  the  year  1614  Adrlaen  Blocks  Dutch  naYigator, 
came  Biist  of  all  Euxopeaiis  upon  tiie  Connecticut  and 
explored  its  lower  waters  for  sixty  miles  in  an  American 
built  "yacht."  That  was  six  years  before  the  advent  of 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  and  before  a  single  enduring 
settlement  of  white  men  had  been  effected  on  the  North 
Atlantic  coast.  The  native  Indians  called  the  stream 
Qmnni-tukq-^tj  or  Quoneh-ta-cut,  the  "  Long  Tidal  River." 
Block,  perceiving  a  strong  dowmvard  current  <a  short  diii- 
tance  above  its  moutli,  named  it  De.  Versche  Iiwierc,  the 
** Fresh iter  Iliver."  Block's  name  held  with  the  Dutch 
who  caiiK^  after  him  so  long  as  they  remained  about  the 
River.  The  English  adopted  that  of  Comiecticut,  a  form 
evolved  from  the  more  euphonious  and  signiiicant  Indian 
name. 

Unkind  and  partisan  historians  have  sought  to  rob  the 
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Dutch  of  the  credit  of  the  River's  first  discovery  and  its 
opening  to  civilization.  Some  have  belittled  Block's 
achievement  by  dwelling  upon  the  nniniiLful  diiicoveries, 
or  reputed  diiicoveries,  of  earlier  navigators.  Some  insist 
that  Kstevan  Gomez,  iht  rurtuguese  navigator  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Spain,  was  the  true  discoverer,  when  lie  skirted  the 
coast  from  Labra^lor  to  F  lorida  in  1525.  Others  are  dis- 
posed to  credit  iUi  discovery  to  Giovanni  de  Verrazzano, 
the  Florentine  corsair,  commanding  the  first  North  Ameri- 
can expedition  sent  out  by  the  king  of  France,  who  sailed 
the  coast  from  North  Carolina  to  Newfoundland  two  years 
before  Gomez,  and  discovered  New  York,  Block  Island,  and 
Narragansett  Bay.  But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  either  of 
these  mariners  even  siglited  this  River.  Verrazzano  appar- 
ently was  quite  ignorant  of  its  existence,  for  he  passed 
Long  Island  on  the  sea  side.  In  his  It^tter  to  the  king 
(the  genuineness  of  whicli  is  no  longer  questioned  by  most 
authorities)  he  records  no  incident  of  his  voj'age  between 
New  York  and  Narragansett  Ray.  ITis  first  mention  is  of 
Block  Island,  to  which  he  ga\e  the  name  of  " Luisa,"  in 
compliment  to  the  King's  "  illustrious  niof  her,"  Louise  of 
Saxony.  As  for  Gomez,  there  is  little  or  nothmg  substan- 
tial of  record  concerning  his  voyage.  Indeed,  Professor 
George  Dexter^  most  thorough  o£  inyestigators,  has  shown 
that  it  is  impoflrible  to  determine  with  certainty  in  what 
direction  Gomes  nplored  the  American  coast.  His  ex- 
plorations were  of  no  value  whatever  with  respect  to  our 
River.  While  these  and  perhaps  other  navigators  may  have 
coasted  in  its  neighborhood,  it  remained  virtually  unknown 
to  Eoiopeans  and  untouched  by  European  craft  till  Block, 
tinder  the  Dutch  flag,  turned  his  prow  into  its  placid 
waters. 

Just  aa  to  the  Dutch^  and  Henry  Hudson  sailing  under 
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their  patronage,  beUmgi  the  credit  of  the  practical  di»* 
covery  and  opening  of  the  great  river  of  New  York,  so  to 
the  Dutch  and  Adriaen  Block  is  due  the  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery and  occupation  of  the  great  river  of  New  England, 
an  achievement  aa  important  in  its  way  in  the  consequences 
that  followed. 

That  the  Dutch  were  unable  long  to  hsM  the  Biver 
after  the  Engliah  pushed  in  Is  no  justification  for  filching 
from  them  the  laurels  that  they  fairly  won.  Nor  was  the 
successful  elbowing  of  them  from  the  fertile  lands  and  the 
Biver^s  trade,  by  virtue  of  conflicting  daims,  warrant  for 
tibe  assumption  that  they,  albeit  the  first  comers,  were  the 
interlopers.  While  it  is  apparent  that  tliti  ricii  intervals 
of  the  Valley  were  lovelier  in  the  Dutchman's  eye  for  the 
profitable  beaver-skins  to  be  gathered  here  than  as  the 
"  boMie  and  inheritance  of  his  race,"  he  had  doubtless  come 
to  stay.  It  la  doubtless  as  true  that  when  the  Englishiiian 
bad  once  got  the  "smell  of  the  excellence  and  <X)nveni- 
ence  of  the  River,"  he  was  bound  to  possess  it  whether  or 
no,  quieting  his  conscience  with  the  reflection  that  it  were 
*'  a  sin  to  leave  uncultivated  so  valuable  a  land  which  could 
produce  such  excellent  com."  True,  too,  that  the  fixed 
settlement  of  communities,  the  establishment  of  the  town, 
and  the  organization  of  government  came  with  the  Eng- 
lish. But  let  the  Dutch  have  tlie  credit  which  is  justly 
theirs  for  discovering  and  opening  the  w^ay;  and  not  the 
less  for  carrying  themselves  on  the  whole  with  patience 
and  discretion  when  their  stolid  eyes  witnessed  the  pressing 
ol  their  more  rapid  competitors  upon  their  preserves. 

Adriaen  Block  was  no  ordinary  mariner.  He  had  made 
a  previous  voyage  from  Holland  to  Manhattan  in  or  about 
1612,  in  company  with  another  worthy  Dutch  captain, 
Hendrich  Ghiistiaeiisai.  That  was  a  yentuxe  planned  by 
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ChrigtiaeiUMn  lor  obaenratkm  and  tnde  about  Hudaon's 
River.  Chriatuianagn  had  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Manhattan  the  previooa  year,  when  returning  from  a  voy- 
age to  the  West  Indies,  and  had  then  determined  that  his 
next  adventure  should  be  to  this  region.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  scheme  with  Block  was  projected.  The  two  oommdes 
came  out  in  a  ship  presumably  chartered  by  themselves. 
They  remained  at  Afenhattan  only  long  enough,  apparently, 
to  take  on  a  cargo  of  furs  and  two  passengers."  The 
passengers  were  natives,  sons  of  "  the  chiefs  there,"  whom 
they  captured  or  had  eiuiccd  to  tlieir  vessel.  Back  in 
Holland  the  reports  which  tliey  made  of  the  riches  of  the 
new  country,  with  the  exhibition  of  the  two  Indians, — 
Orson  and  Valentine  the  dusky  natives  were  called, — 
"  added  fresh  impetus  to  the  awakened  enterprise  ol  liie 
Dutch  merchants."  For  now,  with  the  United  Netherlands 
just  emerpred  as  an  independent  nation,  the  Dutch  wei-e 
leading  in  maritime  commerce.  Tliree  inerf  liaTitH  of  Am- 
sterdani,  one  of  them  Hans  Horgers,  a  director  of  the 
East  India  Coinpany,  wliicli  had  titted  out  the  "Half 
Moon"  for  Hudson  in  1609,  were  quickest  to  act.  Two 
vessels,  the  "Fortune"  and  the  "Tiger,"  were  equipped, 
and,  placed  respectiyely  under  the  commands  of  Christiaen- 
sen  and  Block,  were  despatched  forthwith  for  traffic  and 
exploration  in  the  new  region. 

This  was  the  voyage,  begnu  in  the  summer  of  1613, 
that  brought  Block  to  his  discoveries.  Other  Dutch  mer- 
chants ohnost  hnmediately  jomed  in  the  adventure,  and 
close  upon  the  '^Fortune*'  and  the  "Tiger*'  three  more 
ships  were  sent  out  under  Tenturssome  captains.  These 
Dutch  msnners  were  all  coloring  this  region  at  the  same 
time  with  Ghristiaensen  and  Blodc. 
Had  not  Block's  <'Tig^"  met  with  disaster,  the  course 
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of  our  history  iinght  have  been  changed.  Certainly  a 
different  story  would  have  been  told.  Block  was  at  Man- 
hattan making  ready  to  return  to  Holland  with  a  full  cargo 
of  peltry  on  board  his  ship  when  she  suddenly  caught  fire 
and  was  entirely  destroyed.  Her  loss  was  his  opportunity. 
He  at  once  set  about  the  building  of  a  new  craft  from  the 
fine  ship  .s  limber  then  abundant  on  Manhattan.  Winter 
approaching  he  and  his  companions  put  up  some  rude  huta 
for  shelter  near  the  southern  point  of  the  island.  These 
were  probably  the  first  white  men's  habitations  in  New 
York.  The  work  on  the  new  ship  occupied  the  winter, 
during  whicii  the  Dutchmen  were  generously  supplied  with 
food  ''and  all  kinds  of  necessities"  by  the  friendly  native 
savages.  In  the  spring  the  vessel  was  ready  for  launching. 
She  took  the  water  with  the  mane  of  Onnui, — the 
**  EeailesB," — a  fitting  title,  as  it  pvored,  for  the  animated 
career  in  store  for  her.  Her  measurements  were  thus  of 
leoord :  thirty-eight  feet  keel,  forty-four  and  a  half  feet 
upper  lengthy  eJeven  and  a  half  feet  wide  *,  and  about  eight 
casta  or  sixteen  tons  burthen. 

Such  was  the  little  craft  that  has  sailed  into  history  as 
the  ''first  American-boUt  yacht."  But  the  "Virginia  of 
Sagadahoc/'  that '' pretty  pinnaoe"  of  thirty  tons,  built  by 
the  unhappy  Pophaxn  Crolony  and  launched  on  the  Kenne- 
bec o£  Maine  six  yean  eadier,  should  not  be  ignored*  The 
Virginia/'  to  be  suie^  had  no  such  brilliant  record  as  the 
BestlesB."  Her  employment  waa  not  in  gpdlaat  adventure, 
but  in  the  dismal  task  cf  conveying  a  f xagiht  of  disheart- 
ened colonists  back  to  Euiope  upon  the  abandonment  of  an 
illradvised  settlement.  Yet  she  was  the  pioneer  American 
yachty  the  forerunner  of  the  great  ship^building  interests 
on  the  Kennebec,  and  should  have  the  head  place  in  the 
line.   The  "  BesUess  *'  has  glory  sufficient  as  the ''  pioneer 
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TesMl  launched  by  white  men  on  the  watete  **  of  commer- 
cial New  York ;  the  fiist  of  American  build  to  sail  ihiough 
Long  Idand  Sound,  around  Gape  Cod,  and  up  Maeaachu* 
setts  Bay,  when  no  white  man's  plantation  waa  anywhere 

in  the  region ;  and  the  Brst  of  all  craft  of  white  men  to 
enter  and  explore  "  The  Beautiful  River." 

It  was  a  fs]iring  day,  one  of  those  fragrant  days  which 
bloom  upon  Manhattan  in  the  vernal  HeiL^on,  it  is  plea^sant 
to  fancy,  when  Block  embarked  with  his  crew  in  hia 
"  Restless  "  and  pointed  her  nose  eastward.  Sailing  })oldly 
through  the  whirlpool  of  Hell  Gate,  the  first  European 
pilot  to  make  this  p„i  ilous  strait,  and  giving  it  its  expres- 
sive name,  he  entered  the  Sound,  —  the  "Great  Bay"  as 
he  termed  it.  Cautiously  skirting  the  northern  shore,  he 
passed  the  group  of  islands  off  Norwalk,  wliir!i  he  (  ailed 
the  ^^Archipelagos."  Farther  along  he  discovered  the 
Housatonic,  the  river  from  over  the  mountains,"  as  its 
Indian  name  is  said  to  imply,  which  enters  the  Sound  at 
the  present  Stratford.  This  he  described  as  a  bow-shot 
wide,"  and  named  it  the  "  River  of  Roodei^berg"  or  Bad 
H  ills.  Passing  by  the  bay  at  the  head  of  which  New  Hayen 
lies,  he  coursed  on  till  he  came  to  "  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river  running  up  northerly  into  the  land."  Observing 
here  but  few  natives  about  the  shores,  he  turned  from  the 
"  Great  Bay  **  and  yentured  the  unknown  atream. 

So  it  happened  that  this  River  was  dieooTered  and  ita 
exploration  begun  by  a  Dutchman  in  an  Americaurbuilt 
yacht. 

Block,  aa  he  aailed  up  the  River,  made  careful  notea  of 
atream  and  ahore.  He  found  the  water  at  the  entn>nce 
<<Yery  shallow,"  and  aoon  obaerved  the  fresh  downward 
cunisnt  which  suggested  his  name  for  the  Riyer,  Follow- 
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ing  the  winding  courae,  now  between  greening  meadows, 
now  past  hilly  banks,  again  by  fertile  intervals,  by  forest- 
fringed  shores  and  through  the  narrow  pass,  the  exploret- 
saw  littie  of  human  lile  till  a  point  which  he  reckoned  as 
about  forty-five  miles  above  the  moiit  li  was  reached :  the 
first  principal  bend  at  the  present  Middletown.  Here  In- 
dians became  numerous,  and  he  marked  their  lodges  on 
both  sides  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  stream,  and 
learned  that  they  were  of  the  "  nation  called  Seguins,"  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  Kiver  tribes.  Farther  along,  at  about 
the  present  Hartford,  and  above,  Jie  came  to  "the  coinitry 
of  iLe  Nawaaa/'  where  "the  natives  plant  maize."  At  a 
point  on  the  east  side,  where  is  now  South  Windsor,  be- 
tween the  two  tributaries,  the  Podiink  and  Scantic  Rivers, 
was  their  fortified  village.  This  was  palisaded  or  paled 
aiM>ut  for  defence  against  the  intruding  Pequots,  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  the  River  tribes,  and  originally  of  the  Mo- 
hican nation  of  the  Hudson  River  country,  who,  driven 
from  their  old  homes  by  the  Mohawks,  had  invaded  Con- 
necticut and  planted  themselves  in  seized  territooy  on  the 
Sound  shoreB  west  of  the  Thames  Biver. 

At  this  village  Block  made  a  landing  and  had  **  parley'* 
with  the  curious  people,  whom  he  found  friendly  and  com- 
'  municative.  Fkom  them  he  learned  of  another  nation  of 
savages  dwelling  ^withm  the  land/'  presumably  about  the 
lakes  west  of  the  far  upper  parts  of  the  Biver,  who  navi- 
gated it  in  "  canoes  made  of  bark,"  and  brou^t  down  rich 
peltry:  veiy  practical  information  to  cany  back  to  the 
trading  merchants  in  Holland.  Be^mbarking,  our  intrepid 
mariner  continued  up  stream  without  further  incident^  so 
far  as  his  relation  indicates,  till  he  reached  the  Enfield 
Rapids,  through  which  he  could  not  pass.  Here,  therefore, 
his  exploration  ended,  and  putting  his  ship  about  he  re- 
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turned  to  the  Sound,  after  exploring  practically  the  entire 
length  of  the  River  in  the  present  state  of  Connecticut. 
He  never  saw  the  River  again. 

His  voyage  continued  duwn  the  Sound  eaBtward  with  a 
succession  of  important  discoveries.  He  toolc  note,  first, 
of  the  Thames  River,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
"  River  of  the  Siccanomos."  Here  he  found  the  Peqnots 
— Pcquatos  lie  termed  them  —  in  possession  of  the  roiintry. 
Observing  land  across  the  Sound  and  making  for  it,  he 
discovered  it  to  be  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island. 
He  was  thus  the  hrst  to  determine  the  insular  character  of 
that  great  strip  of  territory.  The  point,  now  Montauk, 
was  named  "  Visscher's  Hoeck.*'  Sailing  then  northeast- 
ward he  came  upon  Block  Island,  Yerrazzano's  discovery 
of  nearly  a  century  before.  Upon  this  his  own  name  was 
bestowed,  and  it  remaixiB  the  sole  memorial  of  his  exploits. 
Next,  following  Yerrazzano's  track,  he  explored  Narragan^ 
aett  Bay.  Point  Judith  he  named  Wapanoos  Point,  Irom 
the  Indian  tribe  whom  he  found  dwelling  along  the  west- 
em  shore  of  the  bay,  and  described  as  "  strong  of  limb  " 
but  of  "  moderate  size."  Rhode  Island  he  called  Boodt 
EijUndt "  from  its  reddish  appearance,"  through  the  prev- 
alence of  red  day  on  parts  of  it.  Still  onward,  he  ran 
across  "  the  mouth  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  by  Guttyhimk,  where 
Bartholomew  Gosnold  had  attempted  a  plantation  twelve 
years  before.  Thenoe  he  sailed  by  Martha's  Vmeyardy  sjad, 
soathward,  by  No  liCaii's  Land,  nammg  the  latter  Hen- 
drick  Christiaensen's  Island,"  in  compliment  to  his  brother 
mariner;  passed  through  Nantucket  Sound;  explored  the 
shores  of  Cape  Cod;  coasted  Cape  Cod  Bay;  glanced  per- 
haps toward  Plymouth  Harbor;  and,  entering  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  explored  its  primeval  shores  as  far  north  as 
Nahant  Bay, — the  "  Pye  Bay  **  of  the  Dutch  naidgators. 
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About  Nahant  he  found  dwelling  "  a  numexous  people." 
They  were  extramely  good  looking/'  but  "  shy  o£  Cbiis- 
tians,"  and  it  required  '*  some  address  "  to  approach  them, 
—  fi^  foTeiunnera  of  the  latterday  summer  dwellen  on 
this  choice  rocky  peninsula  reaching  out  into  the  sea, 
which  rare  "  Tom  Appleton"  of  the  dead  and  gone  "  Bos- 
ton wits"  so  arlluUy  renamed  "Cold  Roast  Boston." 
Salem,  also,  Block  may  have  approached,  for  on  the  Dutch 
map  afterward  made  in  accordance  with  his  narrative  its 
harbor  is  set  down  as  "  Count  Hendrick  a  Bay/' 

This  was  the  extent  of  Block's  adventure,  to  which  the 
stock  histories  give  scant  attention.  Going  back  to  Cape 
Cod,  he  there  fell  in  with  the  "Fortune,"  Christiaensen, 
apparently,  having  been  exploring  northward  from  Man- 
hattan. Comparing,  notes,  the  comrades  determined  io  re- 
turn at  once  to  Holland  and  report  upon  their  discoveries. 
So  Block  turned  his"  Kcf^tlcs??  "  over  to  Coniehs  Hendrick- 
sen,  a  companion  of  Christiaensen,  and  the  two  captains 
set  sail  on  the  "  Fortune  **  fox  home. 

At  Amsterdam  Block  appears  to  have  told  his  story  so 
well  that  the  merchant  traders  took  instant  action  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  his  e&ploiation.  They  organized 
the  Amsterdam  Trading  Company ;  caused  a  "  Figurative 
Map  "  to  be  prepared  from  Block's  data,  if  not  under  his 
penonal  supervision;  promptly  laid  this  map  with  an 
account  of  the  discoveries  before  the  States  CieneraJ ;  and 
on  the  strength  of  the  documentary  evidence  asked  for  a 
trading  license  in  accordance  with  an  ordinance  passed  a 
lew  months  before,  ofEenug  to  "  whosoever  should . . .  dis- 
cover any  new  passages,  havens,  lands,  or  places,"  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  navigating  the  same  for  four  Toyages.  The 
charter  fot  tilie  four  voyages  was  duly  executed,  their  High 
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MightinesBes  giving  tbe  company  a  monopoly  of  trade  in 
the  region  deacribed  for  a  period  of  three  years.  This  in- 
stniment  hoie  date  of  October  ll^  1614,  and  in  it  appeared 
for  tbe  fiist  time  the  teim  New  Netberland  "  as  the  ofii* 
cial  dedgnation  of  the  ''imoocupied  region  of  America  lying 
between  Vir^ia  and  Canada."  The  sea  coast  of  New 
Netherland  was  dedaied  to  extend  from  the  fortieth  to  the 
forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  the  Dutch  diBOoveries 
being  defined  as  lying  between  these  latitudes.  On  the 
«  Figuiative  Map*'  the  Engtiah  possessions  under  the  gen- 
eral tenn  of  Virginia  are  represented  as  extending  south- 
ward of  the  fortieth  degree^  and  the  French  CSanada  and 
Acadia  northward  of  the  forty-fifth  degree.  The  interme- 
diate region,  which  the  Dutch  now  daimed^  Block  and  the 
other  Dutch  navigators  described  correctly  as  then  **  inhab- 
ited only  by  aboriginal  sayage  tribes/'  and  yet "  unoccupied 
by  any  Christian  prince  or  state."  This  was  the  first  Dutch 
charter,  obtained  upon  the  report  of  the  discoverer  and  first 
navigator  of  oiu'  iiivcr. 

Although  the  intermediate  region  was  included  in  the 
general  English  claim  long  set  up  to  vast  parts  of  North 
America  in  right  of  discovery  by  the  Cabots,  and  although 
pai't  of  it  was  covered  l)y  King  James's  first  Virginia  pa- 
tents of  IGOC,  possession  by  colonization,  held  by  all  to  be 
requisite  tx)  complete  title  by  discovery,  had  not  been  ac- 
complished within  it,  the  settlement  at  Jamestown  being 
below  the  fortieth  deg-ree.  It  is  true  that  at  the  same  time 
that  Block  was  exploring  our  River  and  down  the  coast, 
Captain  John  Smith,  with  colonization  in  view,  was  taking 
his  observations  up  the  coast  between  Penobscot  Bay  and 
Cape  Cod.  It  was  certainly  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
quite  a  romcance  of  history,  that  almost  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  figuiative  Map  with  Block's  description  was  be- 
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fore  the  States  General  at  the  Hague,  Sinith  s  map  with 
the  story  of  his  adventures  was  engaging  Prince  Charles 
at  London ;  and  that  the  names  of  New  Netherlaud  and 
New  England  sliould  be  applied  simultaneously  to  over- 
lapping territories,  neither  body  at  the  time  being  aware 
of  what  the  other  was  doing.  But  had  the  statesmen  at 
the  Hague  been  cognizant  of  the  proceedings  at  London, 
thej  mighty  as  Bzodhead  (History  of  New  York)  says, 
jusUj  have  considered  the  territory  which  thoy  now  form- 
ally named  New  Netherland  as  a  *  vacuum  domicUium* 
iairly  open  to  Dutch  enterprise  and  occupation."  Subso- 
qnently,  however,  the  New  Netherland  bounds  were  more 
closely  defined  as  between  **  South  Bay/'  or  the  Delaware, 
on  the  Boathy  and  *'Pye  Bay,"  or  Nahant,  on  the  north. 
Thiu  matters  remained  till  1620,  when  James  of  England 
granted  his  sweeping  Great  Patent  for  New  England  in 
America,  which  embraced  all  the  region  extending  from 
the  fortieth  to  the  forty-eighth  degree  of  ktitude,  and  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  so  absorbed  the 
territory  of  the  French  Acadia  and  the  Dutch  New  Nether- 
land. In  1621  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  received 
their  charter  from  the  States  General  with  power  to  "  col- 
onize, govern,  and  defend  "  New  Netherland.  Then  the 
tiooble  began. 

With  the  issue  of  the  charter  of  1614  Adriaen  Block 
disappears  £com  our  story.  He  was  named  with  the  other 
ship-captains  in  the  employ  of  the  Amsterdam  merchants 
for  the  four  voyages  authorized ;  but  he  did  not  xetum  to 
American  waters.  Lambrecht  van  Tweenhuysen,  one  of 
the  joint  owners  of  the  lost  ''Tiger,"  having  become  con- 
cerned in  the  Northern  Company,  chartered  earlier  in  1614 
for  the  whale  fishery  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  for  the 
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exploration  ol  a  new  passage  to  China,  prevailed  upon  bim 
to  take  command  o£  some  ships  for  this  business.  That 
he  Bailed  for  the  Arctic  Ocean  early  in  1615  is  the  last 
fact  concerning  him  which  history  records. 

And  what  of  the  Restless  "  ?  Skipper  Hendricksen 
sailed  her  in  further  exploration  of  the  coasts.  In  1616 
she  explored  the  Delaware  and  the  adjacent  shores  from 
that  river's  mouth  to  the  upper  watersy  disooyering  the 
Schuylkill  and  other  stteams.  She  was  also  engaged  In 
ttaffic  with  the  Delawaie  Indisns  in  sealskfas  and  sables; 
but  she  does  not  appear  again  on  our  Bivery  and  her  ultimate 
fate  is  unknown. 

The  Amsterdam  ships  coming  out  under  the  charter  of 
1614  were  soon  here  trading  in  peltry  with  the  Riyer  In- 
dians, as  well  as  cruisuig  about  Manhattan  and  the  Hudson. 
Others  in  the  service  of  the  West  India  CSompany  followed, 
enjoying  a  profitable  trade.  As  a  rule  these  Dutch  traders 
treated  the  natiyes  decently  and  kept  their  good  wHl. 
But  Jacob  Eelkens,  commissary  at  Fort  Orange,  smirched 
the  record  by  a  beacherous  act.  While  here  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1622,  trading  with  the  Sequins,  he  inyited  their 
confiding  chief  to  his  ship,  and  when  the  sayage  was  en- 
joying Eelksns'  hospitality  he  was  seized,  and  held  captiye 
till  a  handsome  ransom  in  wampum  was  paid  oyer.  This 
performance  so  incensed  the  Riyer  tribes  that  they  cut  off 
all  dealings  with  the  Dutch  till  they  heard  that  Eelkens 
had  been  remoyed  from  his  post ;  as  he  fortunately  was 
soon  after. 

For  nearly  eighteen  years  after  Block's  entry  Dutch 
ships  only  visited  tlie  River  and  ciiltivaUid  the  profit^ible 
Indian  trade.  Neither  Pilgrim  nor  Puritan  vessel  appeared 
in  its  waters  till  It  waa  unknown  Lo  Llie  Plymuutii 
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men  till  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan  told  tbeni  of  it  and  in- 
vited them  hither.  "  Seeing  theni  seated  in  a  barren  quar- 
ter'* on  the  Plymouth  sands,  ihp  Dutch  commended  the 
region  to  tJioiu  for  a  fine  place  both  for  plantation  and 
trade,"  and  wished  them  to  make  use  of  it."  This  was 
about  the  year  1G27,  when  messages  of  friendly  kindness 
and  good  neighborhood  "  were  passing  between  New  Am- 
sterdam and  New  Plymouth.  The  Pilgrims'  hands" 
being  full  otherwise  "  at  that  time  they  expressed  their 
thanks  for  the  invitation,  and  let  the  matter  pass.  But  at 
the  outset,  in  these  exchanges  of  courtesies,  Bradford  was 
politely  cautioning  the  Dutch  against  settling  or  trading 
within  the  limits  of  the  patent  of  New  England,  while 
Minuit  was  as  politely  asserting  their  right  and  liberty 
under  tbe  anthoiity  of  the  States  Genetal  to  settle  and 
trade  where  they  were. 

These  were  the  first  rapier  thrusts^  sharp,  though  given 
with  delicacy  on  hoth  sides,  which  opened  the  straggle 
for  «qn«m»7  on  oor         in  which 
triumphed. 
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■nd  Boston  —  Edward  Window**  Prellminaiy  Exploration —  Disingeno- 
otusneas  of  the  Bay  Colony  Lewlers  —  TJ^-ir  Pro«f>ecting  Tarties  In  the  River 
Begion — Exchange  of  Letters  m  to  Dutch  and  English  Rights — Affaira 
Slwiriiv  lor  »  Ftelty  Qnamt— The  Doteh  ".Hoaw  of  Hope**— Tbo 
Lords  and  Gentlemen's"  Patent  — Entry  of  the  Pilgrinw— IgdOirli^ 
tho  DttteliiiMn*!  ChftUoiiiB<— Van  TwlUer*a  fonaldabto  FmMmI. 

THE  PUgrims  of  Plymouth  vm  the  fifrt  English  to 
plant  on  the  BiTer,  coming  in  1683,  six  yeaxs  aftor 
the  Dutch  had  invited  them  to  the  region.  Long  before, 
however,  the  Dutch  had  repented  that  invitation,  and  now, 
having  strengthened  their  preserves,  were  fortifying  thm- 
selves  against  English  intrusion. 

The  Pilgrims  began  seriously  to  consider  the  move  in 
1631,  after  a  visit  from  some  o£  the  River  sachems  who  had 
been  baniabed  from  theircountry  by  the  conqucrinii  Per(uots, 
and  were  seeking  English  aid  to  tlieir  restoration.  These 
sachems  appeared  in  Plymouth  early  tliat  year  and  urged 
the  colony  to  set  up  a  trading  house  on  their  territory, 
promising  "much  trade"  and  other  advantages.  Their 
proposition  was  heard  with  attention,  but  no  assurance  of 
acceptance  was  then  given. 

Accordingly  the  sachems  next  went  up  to  Boston  and 
solicited  the  Puritans  of  the  Bay  Colony  "in  like  sort." 
Thus  the  Bay  men  first  heard  of  the  nature  of  the  rich  region. 
Of  their  interview  Winthrop  makes  note  in  his  Journal 
under  date  of  April  4, 1631.   The  ambassadors  appeared 
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m  Boston  in  Btate.  The  chief,  the  sagamore  Wahgin- 
nacut^"  as  WInthrop  spells  him,  was  supported  by  two  east- 
em  chie&  friendlj  to  the  colonists,  and  **diym  of  their  san- 
nope."  The  sagamore  expressed  his  desire  to  have  some 
Englishmen  "oome  pliant"  in  his  ''very  fruitful  country," 
and  offered  to  "find  them  com  and  give  them  yearly 
eighteen  skins  of  beaver."  He  asked  to  have  some  men 
sent  back  wiili  his  party  to  look  over  the  country  for  them- 
selves. Wintkrop  and  the  council  listened  interestedl}', 
but  like  the  Pilgrim  leaders  were  non-committal.  The  gov- 
ernor entertained  his  savage  guest,s  at  dinner,  and  treated 
them  handsomely,  but  he  found  it  impracticable  just  then 
to  send  any  representatives  to  the  River.  It  was  not  till 
aft«r  their  departure  that  the  governor  discovered  that 
"the  said  sagamore"  was  "a  very  treacherous  man  and 
at  war  with  the  Pekoath  [Pequot],  a  far  greater  sagamore." 
So  Winthrop  apparently  dismissed  "  the  incident'*  as  closed, 
just  as  the  Indians  fancied  Bradford  had  done.  But  the 
picture  of  the  *'very  fruitful  lands"  and  the  prospect  of  a 
bountiful  trade  ready  for  profitable  harvest  were  pleasing 
to  the  oommeroisl  minds  of  both  colonies;  and  both  bided 
their  time. 

Meanwhile  investigations  were  quietly  made  through 
their  own  agents.  In  the  summer  or  early  autumn  follow- 
ing the  visit  of  the  sachems,  Edward  Wmslow  sailed  into 
the  River  with  a  Pilgrim  crew  on  a  voyage  of  exploration. 
So  impressed  was  he  with  the  smiling  shores  that  he  straight- 
way "pitched  upon  a  place  for  a  house."  The  Dutch  as  yet 
had  only  a  rude  palisaded  trading  post  on  the  Biver  banks, 
at  the  point  where  Hartford  now  stands.  From  the  fact 
that  there  appeared  to  be  no  evidence  of  colonization, 
coupled  with  the  general  claim  of  the  English  to  the  re- 
gion, Wmslow  was  afterward  assumed  to  have  been  the 
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true  discoverer  of  the  River.  It  was  the  dictum  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  their  declaration 
agamst  the  Dutch  in  1653,  tliat  "Mr.  Winslow  discovered 
the  Fresh  River  when  the  Dutch  had  neither  trading  hou^ 
nor  anv  pretence  t-o  a  foot  of  land  tliere." 

After  this  opening  voyage  Pilgrim  ships  frequented  the 
River  and  trade  with  the  natives  was  ])ur8ued  hy  them  not 
without  profit."  So  matters  continued  through  ahout  a 
year  and  a  half,  or  till  the  summer  of  1633,  when  the  Pil- 
grims had  at  last  become  ready  id  adopt  the  repeatedly  re- 
newed plan  of  the  banished  sachems.  They  were  the  more 
speedily  moyed  to  this  couzse  by  reports  of  the  activity  of 
the  Dutch  in  preparations  to  head  the  English  off  the  River. 
From  a  Plymouth  trading  pinnace  returned  from  Manhat- 
tan it  was  learned  that  the  Dutch  had  already  procured 
an  Indian  title  to  strengthen  th^  claim,  and  were  about 
to  build  a  fort  to  defend  it. 

A  proposal  was  now  made  by  Plymouth  to  the  Bay  men 
that  the  two  colonies  should  jouitly  engage  in  the  trading 
establishment^  and  Winslow  and  Bradford  made  a  pllgiim- 
age  to  Boston  to  confer  with  them  upon  the  matter.  The 
negotiations  £uled,  however,  the  Bay  men  advancing  varir 
ous  weak  objections,  and  displaying  a  timidity  which  must 
have  Buiprised  thdr  humbkr  brethren  at  the  time,  but 
which  after  events  appeared  sufficiently  to  explain.  Let 
Bradford's  and  Winthrop's  versions  of  this  conference  be 
given  in  their  own  words  : 

BaADFORi>'s.  "A  time  of  meeting  was  appointed  at  the  i^tlassa- 
ohuMttt  and  soiifte  af  th«  chief  h«n  wen  appointed  to  tieat  whh  thorn, 
sad  wont  aoooidiiigly ;  bat  thty  [tfao  Bay  men]  oMt  many  feacs  of 
daqgir  An^  loaa  and  tiio  ]ik%  whioh  wai  pwoeivad  to  bo  the  mala 

obataoles,  Uiough  thaj  aUegad  thaj  wavo  not  provided  of  tndiag 

good<^.  Hut  t]\o8e  here  [the  Plymouth  men]  offered  at  present  to 
pat  in  saffioieat  for  both,  provided  they  would  become  engaged  for 
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the  half,  and  prepare  against  the  next  jetr.   They  confessed  more 

could  not  \ye  offered,  l)ut  thanked  them,  and  told  them  thif^y  had  no 
mind  to  it.  They  [tlie  Plymouth  men]  then  answered  they  hoped  it 
would  be  no  ofleuce  unto  them  [the  Bay  men]  if  themselves  went 
on  without  them,  if  they  saw  it  meet.  They  said  there  was  no  rea* 
aon  tbtty  diould ;  and  diaa  tfaia  treaty  broke  off,** 

WiNTHROp's.  [July  12,  1688.]  "Mr.  Edward  Winslow,  gov- 
ernor of  Plimouth,  and  Mr.  Bradford  came  into  the  hay,  and  went 
away  the  18th.  They  came  partly  to  confer  about  joining  in  a  trade 
to  Connecticut  for  beaver  and  hemp.  There  was  a  motion  to  set  up 
a  Inding  houee  tiiwe  to  prevent  the  Dutoh,  wlio  wexe  alwut  to  IniiUL 
ooe;  but  in  icgaxd  the  place  was  not  lit  fwr  plentatioD,  then  being 
three  of  four  iJiouaend  wailike  IndJans,  end  the  river  not  to  he  gone 
into  but  by  emaller  pinneoeei  heTii^  a  bar  affoidii^  bot  six  feet  at 
b%h  water,  and  for  that  no  vessels  can  get  in  for  seven  months  in  tiie 
year,  partly  by  reason  of  the  ice,  and  then  the  violent  Btreem  eto^  we 
thought  not  lit  to  meddle  with  it." 

So  the  riy mouth  men  went  in  alone.  While,  however, 
they  were  making  their  prepai  atiuns,  ouly  a  few  weeks  after 
the  Boston  conference,  two  Bay  colony  expedit  ions  into  the 
River  country  were  under  way.  In  August  Winthrbp's 
"Blessing  of  the  Bay"  (the  first  ship  built  in  Massacliu- 
setts)  8lipi>ed  out  of  Boston  harbor  on  a  trading  voyage  to 
Long  Island  Sound,  purposing  also  to  take  in  the  River; 
and  about  the  fame  time  John  Oldham  with  two  compan- 
ions set  out  overland  on  a  prospecting  expedition  to  the  Val- 
ley. The  "  Blessing  "  duly  entered  the  River,  and  thus  was 
the  first  Puritan  vessel  to  venture  its  waters.  Thence  she 
proceeded  to  Manhattan,  and  presented  a  "  conmussion " 
from  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  the  direct/Or  of  New 
Netherland,  desiring  the  Dutch  to  forbear  "  building  on 
the  Biver,  lor  "  the  King  of  England  had  granted  the  river 
and  oountiy  el  the  CSonnecticut  to  his  own  subjects."  The 
oompuiy  were  veiy  kindly  entertaiued  "  and   had  eome 
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beaver  and  other  things  for  such  commodities  as  they  put 
off,"  while  the  director  (now  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  the  suo- 
cessor  of  Miiiuit)  wrote  his  reply  to  the  Bay  governor.  It 
was  a  letter  "  very  coin  teous  &i  respectful  as  it  had  been  to 
a  very  honorable  person,"  but  very  definite.  The  direc- 
tor "  sipMiiied  that  the  Lords  the  States  had  also  granted 
the  Haiiie  parts  to  the  West  India  Company  &  therefore 
requested  that  the  English  would  forbear  the  same  till  the 
matter  were  decided  between  the  King  of  England  and  the 
said  Lords,  '  so  that  the  two  colonies  might  live  "as  good 
neighbors  in  these  heathenish  countries."  The  "  Blessing*^ 
was  back  in  Boston  with  her  report  on  the  second  of  Octo- 
ber. Oldham  and  his  companions  had  already  returned 
with  pleasant  accounts  of  their  experience  and  observations. 
They  had  penetrated  to  a  point  on  the  River  about  where 
Sprmgfield  now  is,  and  had  visited  a  Baohem  who  had  uaed 
them  kindly"  and  given  them  some  beaver. 

With  this  information  the  Bay  men  rested  till  the  next 
year.  Then,  when  the  Plymouth  men  had  suooessfully 
cleaied  the  way,  men  from  the  Bay  calmly  proceeded  to 
,  occupy  the  River  where  the  Plymouth  men  had  planted,  and 
afterward  '^litUe  better  than  tlim^t"  them  "out."  These 
were  the  aite]>events  which  explain  the  reluctaaoe  of  the 
Bay  leaders  to  join  the  Pilgrims  in  the  proposed  partner- 
ship, and  which  led  to  the  unwelcome  conclusion  so  deli- 
cately expressed  by  Savage  in  his  note  to  the  entiy  in 
Winthiop's  Joomal  ol  July,  1633^  before  quoted:  am 
constiained  to  remark  that  the  reasons  in  the  text  assigned 
. . .  look  to  me  more  like  pretexts  than  real  motives. 
Some  disii^ennousness,  I  fear,  may  be  imputed  to  our 
council  in  stating  difficulties  to  deter  our  brethren  o£  the 
humble  community  of  Plimouth  from  extending  thi^ 
limits  to  so  advantageous  a  situation."   Bradford's  terser 
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oomment  is  that  they  had  a  hankering  mind  after  it"  for 
themselTes. 

Before  the  F^ymoath  men  started  in  afiaiis  about  the 
Biver  had  shaped  theniselyes  fox  apretty  qnanel.  The  Batch 
had  fortified  their  position  with  an  Indian  deed  of  lands  on 
either  side  of  the  Biver,  which  they  had  procoxed  in  Jime 
from  Tattoehum/'  the  Pequot  sadiem  who  held  the  terri- 
tory by  conquest;  giving  in  payment  for  the  lands  this  job 
lot  of  articles:  ''1  piece  of  duff^27  eUs  long,  6  azesy  6  ket- 
tles, 18  knives,  one  sword  blade,  1  pr.  of  shous,  some  toys^ 
and  a  musket."  They  had  taken  formal  possesrion  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Biver  at  Saybrook  Point,  an  officer  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  Hans  den  Sluys,  in  token  there- 
of affixing  the  arms  of  the  States  General  to  a  tree.  They 
had  completed  their  trading  house  and  redoabt  where  their 
palisaded  post  had  been,  had  mounted  two  cannon,  run  up 
the  Dutch  flag,  and  given  the  structure  the  trustful  name  of 
the  "  House  of  Hope." 

So  much  the  Dutch  had  accomplished  since  the  early 
summer  under  the  energetic  orders  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller, 
ac'tiiig  niider  instructions  from  the  home  company.  Mean- 
wliUc  in  England  a  movement  was  developing  which  was 
soon  to  bring  a  new  disturbing  factor  into  the  region.  In 
the  previous  year  (March,  1631-2),  certain  "  Lords  and  Gen- 
tlemen" obtained  the  grant  of  a  great  territory  extending 
from  Point  Judith  to  New  York  and  west  to  the  Pacific, 
and  reaching  back  from  the  New  England  coast  over  Con- 
necticut and  .1  part  of  Mnssnrliu.flpt  ta ;  and  steps  were  now 
taking  to  plant  on  the  River  under  this  charter.  This  was 
tlie  instrument,  referred  to  in  the  histories  as  the  "Old  Pa- 
tent of  Connecticut,"  in  which  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
conveyed  the  rights  to  the  tract  in  question,  which  he  had 
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received  from  the  Plymouth  Company  in  England,  to  a  "  syn- 
dicate" coniposed  of  Ix)rd  Say  and  Hele.  Lord  Brooke,  Ijord 
Rich  (the  two  latter  of  the  family  of  \Vai  \vick),  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall,  John  Pym,  and  John  Hampden,  the  great  com- 
moner. IL  was  brought  about  through  Sir  Richard  Salton- 
stall of  the  Bay  Colony,  and  resulted  directly  from  the 
roseate  accounts  of  our  River  and  its  fertile  lands  which 
Sir  Richard,  returning  to  England  in  1631,  had  given  to  hia 
friends  there.  The  Dutch  West  India  Company  early  be- 
came aware  of  tliis  grant, — perhaps  from  Minuit,  who  was 
detained  in  England  at  the  time,  while  on  his  homeward 
journey  after  his  recall, — and  the  activity  of  Van  Twiller 
was  due  as  much,  probably,  to  a  desire  to  get  the  Dutch 
preserves  here  in  leadinefla  for  defence  against  the  English 
Lords  and  G^entlemen  aa  against  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims. 

/  The  Plymouth  leaders  equipped  a  "great  new  bark" 
for  their  voyage  of  occupation,  and  put  the  expedition  in 
charge  of  Lieutenant  WiUiam  Holmes,  a  resolute  man,  with 
an  equally  resolute  or^w.  In  the  hold  of  the  vessel  was 
stored  the  frame  of  a  small  house  that  had  heen  prepared, 
with  ''hoards  to  cover  and  finish  it"  and  other  things 
neoeaaaty  for  its  quick  erection  as  against  hostile  attacks. 
A  goodly  store  of  provisions  was  also  put  in.  With  the 
ship's  company  were  taken  several  River  Indians,  among 
them  ''Altarhaenhoot"  or  ''Netawanute/'  sachem  of  the 
territory  whither  they  were  bound,  whom  the  Pequoi  "Ta.ir 
toebmn"  had  exiled,  and  whom  they  proposed  to  restore  to 
his  domain.  Vtoim  him  the  Plymouth  leaders  had  prev-* 
iously  acquired  the  lands  they  were  to  occupy. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Plymouth  early  in  October 
and  reached  the  River  without  incident.  So  also  without 
incident  they  made  the  entrance  and  proceeded  up  stream 
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to  the  point  where  stood  the  new  Dutch  "  House  of  Hope/* 
with  Jacob  Van  Curler  and  a  0ixiaU  force  in  charge.  Aeth^ 
came  alongside  the  fort  the drum-beats  xesoimded  from 
the  wallsy  and  the  cannoniers  stood  with  ligMed  matches 
beside  the  two  guns,  under  the  banner  of  New  Netherland.*' 
The  Dutch  commander  chalknged,  with  the  demand  ^  what 
they  intended  and  whither  they  would  go."  The  Pilgrim 
skipper  responded,  ''Up  the  Kiver  to  trade."  Van  Curler 
bade  them  ''strike  and  stay/'  or  he  would  order  the  gun- 
ners to  fire.  Holmes  retorted  that  they  were  under  comr 
mission  from  the  govenior  of  Plymouth  to  go  up  the  River 
to  the  place  for  which  they  were  bound,  and  "  go  they 
would."  The  Dutchmen  might  shoot,  but  they  must  oijey 
their  orders  and  proceed.  They  would  molest  no  one,  but 
they  would  go  on.  And  so  they  did  go  on,  while  the 
Dutchmen  "threatened  them  hard"  but  *^shot  not." 

Arriving  at  their  destination,  at  a  point  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Tunxis,  they  landed,  quickly  "clapt  up"  their 
house,  and  unloaded  their  provisions.  This  accomplished, 
the  bark  departed  to  return  to  Plymouth,  and  the  little 
band  left  to  establish  the  plantation  proceeded  to  make 
themselves  as  comfortable  as  possible.  With  a  palisade 
erected  about  their  house  they  were  soon  in  condition  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  Dutch  if  further  opposed, 
but  mare  especially  agamst  the  greater  danger  of  the 
Pequot  enemies  of  the  sachems  whom  they  reinstated. 
Thus  began  the  first  F.«gii»h  plantatian  on  the  Biver,  which 
became  Windsor. 

Tlie  Dutch  made  only  one  more  warlike  demonstration 
against  these  virile  "Plymoutheans,"  and  this  was  deferred 
for  some  months.  First  a  formal  protest  was  made  with 
an  order  to  quit  Upon  reoeiYmg  Van  Curler's  report, 
Van  Twilkr  at  once  forwarded  to  him  a  notification  which 
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was  successfully  served  upon  Holmes  before  the  departure 
of  the  bark.  It  nas  a  formidable  document,  but  leaa  ditn- 
gerous  than  bullets  to  both,  interests : 

"The  Director  and  Council  of  Nieuw  Netberland  hereby  give 
notice  to  Mr.  Holmes,  lieut  and  trader  acting  on  Imhalf  of  the  Eng- 
libii  guverour  u£  Plymouth^  ut  present  in  tiio  service  u£  tiiat  uatiuu, 
that  ho  dvpwKt  loithwHili,  with  ftU  his  people  wd  hovaei^  ftom  the 
landa  fyii^  on  IIm  FiMh  RiT«r,  eoofiaiuilly  tndod  apon  bj  crar 
DAtioD,  and  at  present  oooapied  hja  fort,  which  lands  have  haan  pur* 
chased  from  the  Indians  and  paid  for.  And  in  case  of  refosal,  we 
hereby  protest  against  all  loss  and  interest  which  the  Fcivikigad 
West  India  CompaTiy  mny  eustnin. 

"Given  at  i^ort  Anuterdam  in  Nieuw  Netherlands  thia  XXYth 
Ootob.  1688." 

A  written  answer  was  requested  from  Holmes,  })iit  he 
declined  to  give  it.  TTe  would  only  say  that  he  was  here 
"in  the  nnme  of  the  King  of  England  whose  servant  he 
was,"  and  here  "  he  would  remain."  All  this  Van  Twiller 
reported  to  his  superiors  in  Holland,  and  asked  for  further 
instructions.  While  he  was  awaiting  them  a  strategic  move 
wa3  attempted  to  establish  a  connection  with  the  tribe  liv- 
ing above  the  Plymouth  settling  place,  about  where  West- 
field,  Massachusetts,  now  is,  and  bead  off  their  trade. 
Thus  were  repeated  the  tactics  of  the  Plymoatheans  in 
planting  themselves  above  the  Dutch. 

But  the  moye  failed  through  the  breaking  out  of  the 
■mallpox  among  these  Indians  with  great  virulence  and 
dreadful  mortality.  The  Dutchmen  sent  on  the  mission 
most  wretchedly  spent  the  early  winter  months  in  the  midst 
of  this  havoc.  Finally  getting  away  in  February,  they 
were  kindly  taken  in  at  the  Plymouth  House  on  their  return 
jonmeyy  "being  almost  spent  with  hunger  and  cold,"  and 
here  were  "  refreshed  divers  days."  For  this  good  Sama- 
ritan act  those  at  the  House  of  Hope  were  most  grateful. 
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Bat  when  at  length,  in  the  following  aiumner,  Vaa  Twil* 
ler^s  instractions  had  oome  out,  the  hostile  attitude  was 
xesumed. 

Then  the  final  demonstration  was  inade.  A  fofoe  of 
about  seventj  men  "  was  sent  from  Manhattan  to  dislodge 
the  intruders.  The  troops  approached  the  English  "  in  a 
warlike  manner,  with  colors  displayed.*'  But  seeing  them 
etiei^;thened,"  and  that  ^  it  would  cost  blood  "  to  make  an 
attack,  the  Dutch  commander  "  came  to  a  parley  "  instead. 
Then  he  withdrew  his  force  "  without  offering  any  vio- 
lence"; and  the  Plymoutheans  were  left  in  peace. 
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The  Pioneer  Biver  Settiements 

Puritans  from  the  Bay  Colony  Bittiorlug  in  ieS5— Beglnninga  of  Wetlienfleld 
and  Windsor— Intrasion  OD  tbe  Flymooth  Meadows  —  Govemor  Bnd> 
ford's  Ineffectual  Protesi— TIm  Dsaui  of  a  **  New  Pljrmoolh  **  Dl^llel— 
John  Winthrop,  thf  Ynnnp-pr,  Govemor  fortbe  "T.finls  aTid  Gentlemen  " — 
Lodgment  at  Uie  Kiver  's  Moutli — Coming  o(  Ilookur  and  iiisCoDj;regation 
fat  1688— The  Old  Conneetkat  Path,  The  Second  Coatieetieot  Trail,  and 
the  Bay  Path  as  traced  t»d«y— -Bugliinlwgiof  HHttord  and  ^pdnglleld— 
BeeeMion  of  River  Towml 

E  year  1636  was  a  year  of  events  in  the  Lower 
VaUey.    Now  the  Bay  Puritans  began  to  appear  in 

considerable  numbers.  First  came  prospectors  seeking 
the  sigiitiiest  spote  for  plantation.  By  July  the  agent  at 
the  Pl3rniouth  Trading  House,  Joiuiihau  Brewster,  report- 
ed that  Massachusetts  men  were  ''coming  almost  daily, 
some  by  ^v;itcr  and  some  by  land."  Following  the  pros- 
pectors, groups  and  companies  prepared  to  settle  arrived. 

Earliest  among  tliese  were  folk  from  Watertown  and 
Dorchester,  with  a  few  from  Cambridge,  tlien  New  Towne. 
Early  in  November  a  band  of  sixty  an  ived.  men,  women 
and  little  children.  They  had  travi  lli d  overland  by  a 
compass,  a  Imndred  milca  llnongh  the  wilderness,  making 
the  autumn  jourriey  of  two  Ns  eekn  on  foot  and  driving  their 
live-ist-uck,  cattle,  horses,  and  switie,  l  -'fore  them.  Around 
by  water  their  household  goods  wei  c  l)i  ought,  in  barks  from 
Boston,  with  provisions  for  the  first  winter. 

Before  the  winter  had  '^et  in  three  l^nglisb  plantations 
were  established,  and  a  fourth  had  been  ventured,  where 
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but  one  bad  been  at  break  of  summer.  Below  the  Dutch 
"  House  of  Hope  "  a  new  Watertown  had  been  begun  by 
the  Watertown  group  where  now  is  Wethersfield.  Above 
the  Dutchmen,  at  Windsor,  were  the  Plymouth  folk  and  the 
settlers  from  Dorchester  cheek  by  jowl.  On  the  Plymouth 
Great  Meadow  the  Dorchester  leaders  were  beginning  a  new 
Dorchester,  ignoring  the  Pilgrims'  claims  to  the  territory, 
just  as  the  Plymouth  men  had  ignored  the  daims  of  the 
Dutch.  Unmindful  of  protest,  they  were  proposing  to  allow 
the  Plymouth  House  one  shore  only  ae  to  a  single  family" 
in  the  distribution  of  lands.  On  the  same  Great  Meadow 
the  fourth  plantation  had  been  attempted  ae  a  foothold 
under  the  ''Lords  and  Gentlemen's"  pidient.  This  was  an 
undertaking  of  the ''  Stales  party,"  sent  out  from  England 
by  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  at  his  personal  ezpense.  They 
were  a  band  of  twenty  men»  one  or  two  accompanied  by 
their  families.  Francis  Stiles,  their  leader,  was  a  master 
carpenter  from  London.  He  had  been  instructed  to ''  im- 
pale" grounds  for  cattle,  and  to  prepare  a  house  against 
the  coming  of  Sir  Richard,  who  never  came.  The  Dorches- 
ter prospectors,  returning  from  a  view  of  lands  farther  up 
the  River  toward  Enfield  Rapids,  and  finding  them  here 
about  to  b^in  their  work,  nipped  the  scheme  in  the  bud. 
Saltonstall's  right  in*  the  premises  was  denied,  and  Stiles 
curtly  ordered  to  "  keep  hands  off."  So  Stiles  prudently 
stayed  his  hands,"  and  re]>orted  back  to  Sir  Richard.  A 
small  part  of  his  compaDy  returned  to  England  in  his  ves- 
sel, which  was  wrecked  on  tlie  voyage,  but  licr  passengers 
were  saved.  lie  and  the  others  wlio  remained  took  up 
lauds  Jissigned  them  in  a  curaerof  the  Dorchester  baiHwick. 

Brewstor  promptly  reported  home  to  Plymouth  the 
intrusion  of  the  Dorchester  men,  and  Governor  Bradford  as 
promptly  entered  his  protest  against  these  '^doings  and 
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prooeedings."  They  were  not  only  intnulona  into  the 
**  rightB  and  posseBBbns  "  of  the  Plymouth  Colony^  he  oon- 
tended,  but  were  attempts  "  in  effect  to  throst  them  all 
out";  as  it  ultimately  proved.  Brewster  early  peroeived 
the  minds"  of  the  intmders  from  their  servants*  talk,  but 
treated  them  from  the  beginning  considerately.  The  lirst 
lot  of  prospectors  "had  well  nigh  starved  had  it  liot  been 
for  this  house  for  want  of  victuals,  '  lie  wrote  in  one  of  his 
reports.  A  later  company  he  had  entertained  with  marked 
hospitality.  He  had  supplied  them  with  canoes  and  gui  les, 
and  had  given  room  to  their  goods  in  the  riymouth  House, 
He  had  even  been  so  generous  as  to  go  with  them  to  the 
Dutch  fort,  notwithstanding  the  strained  relations  between 
the  two  houses,  to  see  if  he  could  "  procure  some  of  them 
to  have  qniet  settling "  in  its  vicinage.  The  Dutch  "did 
peremptorily  withstand  them":  quite  naturally,  we  should 
say,  under  the  circumstances.  Writing  before  the  arrival 
of  the  main  company,  BrewBter  expressed  the  hope  that 
their  leaders  would  **  hear  reason/'  and  rehearsed  the  chief 
points  of  the  argument :  that  the  Pilgrims  were  here  fixsti 
that  they  had  entered  with  great  difficulty  and  danger 
both  in  regard  of  the  Dutch  and  Indians,"  that  they  had 
bought  the  land,  had  since  held  here  a  chaig^ble  posses- 
sion,"  and  had  kept  the  Dutch  from  further  encioaehing^ 
which  would  else  before  this  day  have  possessed  all  and 
kept  out  all  others."  These  considerations  he  trusted 
would  stop  them. 

But  they  did  not  even  check  them.  Wmslow  ynsot  up 
from  Plymouth  to  Boston  and  there  had  a  conf eience  with 
the  Dordiester  leaders  without  avail.  Negotiations  with 
the  Bay  magistrates  were  also  fruitless.  "  Many  were  the 
letters  and  passages"  that  followed,  says  Bradford,  between 
the  aggrieved  and  the  aggtesson.  His  summaiy  of  the 
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correspondence,  disclosing  on  the  one  side  a  curious  muLture 
of  piety  and  greed,  is  interesting  reading. 

The  Dorchester  men  started  out  with  the  a8auni]>tion  of 
title  to  the  lands  they  co-^Tted  through  an  act  of  Provi- 
dence. "  God  in  liLs  p!  (ividencc,"  they  wrote,  cast  them  on 
i}m  identical  spot,  and,  as  we  conceive,  in  a  fair  way  of 
providence,  tendered  it  to  us  as  a  meet  place  to  receive  our 
body  now  upon  removal."  The  Plymouth  men  met  this 
sophistry  with  the  blunt  retort :  "Whereas  you  say  Grod  in 
his  providence  cast  you  &c.,  we  told  you  before  and  (upon 
this  occasion)  must  now  tell  you  still  that  our  mind  is 
otherwise,  and  that  you  cast  rather  a  partial,  if  not  a  covet- 
ous eye  upon  that  which  is  your  neighbors  and  not  yours ; 
and  in  so  doing  your  way  oould  not  be  fair  unto  it.  Look 
that  you  abuse  not  Grod's  providence  in  such  allegations." 
At  this  the  Dorchester  men  took  another  tadc:  ''Now, 
albeit  we  at  first  judged  the  place  so  free  that  we  might 
with  God's  good  leave  take  and  use  it,  without  just  offenoe 
to  any  man,  it  being  the  Lord's  waate,  and  for  the  present 
altogether  void  of  inhabitants,  that  indeed,  minded  [of]  the 
emptoyment  thereof  to  the  riglit  end  for  whidi  land  was 
created.  Gen.  1:  28, . . .  therefore  did  we  make  some 
weak  begmnings  in  that  good  work  in  the  place  aforesaid." 
This  reasoning  the  Plymouth  men  easily  overset  with  the 
reply :  ''  If  it  was  the  Lord's  waste  it  was  themselves  [the 
Plymouth  men]  that  found  it  so  and  not  they  [the  Dorches- 
ter men] ;  and  have  since  bought  it  of  the  right  owners  and 
maintained  a  chargeahle  possession  upon  it  all  this  while, 
as  themselves  could  not  but  know.  And  because  of  present 
engagements  and  other  hindnmoes  which  lay  at  present 
upon  them  [the  Plymouth  Colony]  must  it  therefore  be 
lawful  for  them  [the  Dorchester  men]  to  go  and  take  it 
kom  them?"    The  hope  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  to  leave 
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the  **  banen  plaoe  wbeie  thej  were  by  neoeesity  oaot^"  and 
make  a  new  Flynumth  in  Ck>imeciicut  is  then  frankly 
atatedy  and  it  is  pertinentlj  asked, "  Why  should  they  [the 
Dorcheeter  men]  (becanse  they  were  more  ready  and  able 
at  present)  go  and  deprive  them  [the  Plymouth  ^Ik]  of  that 
which  they  had  with  chaige  and  hasaid  piovided  and  in* 
tended  to  remove  to?" 

That  the  Plymooth  men  had  the  best  of  the  argument 
most  be  admitted ;  but  the  Dorchester  men  had  the  power. 
So  the  old  familiar  stozy  was  repeated,  as  it  is  still  repeated 
over  and  over  in  our  modem  days,  in  which  Might,  with 
many  pious  reflections  and  pratings  of  hig^  intentions, 
overthrows  Right  and  struts  off  proudly  locking  arms  with 
Virtue.  The  Plymouth  men  would  make  no  forcible  resist^ 
ance.  That  was  far  from  their  thoughts :  to  live  in  contin- 
ual contention  with  their  friends  and  brethren  would  be  uur 
comfortable,  and  too  heavy  a  burden  to  bear."  Accordingly, 
for  the  sake  of  peace, though  they  conceived  they  snfEraed 
much  in  'tiiis  things"  they  finally  concluded  to  give  up  the 
contest  and  to  enter  into  treaty  as  to  tenns  for  the  release 
of  the  territory  seized.  Before  undertaking  to  bargain, 
however,  they  insisted  that  the  Dorchester  men  must  ac- 
knowledge their  right  to  the  territory,  else  "  they  would 
never  treat  alwiit  it."  This  easy  point  being  freely  yielded, 
with  the  abandonment  of  the  provideniia,!  title  to  the  lands 
as  "God'a  waste,"  a  conclusion  was  reached  "after  much 
ado.'*  The  Plymouth  iioiise  was  to  be  retained  by  the  Ply- 
mouth men  with  a  sixteenth  part  of  all  the  territory  that 
they  had  bought  from  the  Indians  :  the  Dorchester  men  to 
have  the  remainder,  reserving  a  moiety  for  "  those  of  New 
Town"  wild  were  coming  in,  and  payinpr  Plymouth  "accord- 
ing to  proportion  what  had  been  disl  ursed  to  the  Indians." 

Thus,  Bradford  recorded^   was  the  controversy  ended, 
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but  the  imkindDesB  not  so  aoon  forgotten.'*  The  dream  of 
an  ultimate  abandonment  of  their  ''barren  place*'  on  the 
MaBBachnaetti  ooast  for  a  second  New  Plymouth  in  the 
sweet  and  fertile  region  of  the  Oonnecticixt  was  forever 
dispelled  from  the  Pilgrim  mind.  The  hurt  was  slow  in 
healing.  When  later  two  shallops  bound  frtmi  Massachu- 
setts to  the  ^ver  with  gpods  and  supplies  for  the  settlers 
were  wrecked  on  the  Plymouth  shore,  one  after  the  other, 
and  their  cargoes  in  each  case  strewn  along  the  beaches, 
were  carefully  gathered  and  preserved  for  their  owners  by 
the  kindly  Plymouth  folk,  the  good  Bradford  wrote  down 
in  bis  history :  "Sucb  crosses  tliey  met  in  their  beginnings; 
which  some  imputed  as  a  correction  from  God  for  their 
intrusion  (to  the  wrong  of  others)  into- the  place.  But  I 
dare  not  be  bold  with  God's  judgment  in  this  kind.'' 

While  these  settlements  were  becoming  established  up 
the  River  on  either  side  of  the  Dutch  post,  steps  were  tak- 
ing by  stronger  agents  than  Stiles  of  the  "  Lords  and  Gen- 
tlemen "  to  secure  the  River's  mouth.  On  the  6th  of 
October,  1035,  there  arrived  at  Boston  tlie  ship  "Abigail" 
from  England,  l)ringing;  among  Iter  passengers  three  men 
of  note  n  presenting  dii'ectiy  or  indirectly  the  "  Lords  and 
Geutlemen."  These  were  John  Wintlirop,  Jr.,  Goveraor 
Winthrop's  eldest  and  ablest  son,  who  had  been  back  in 
England  for  a  twelvemonth  j  young  Sir  Harry  Vane ;  and 
the  Bev.  Hugh  Peter.  The  latter  had  joined  the  younger 
Winthrop  and  Sir  Harry  by  boarding  the  ship  in  the 
Downs,  a£ter  an  escape  from  Holland,  where,  as  the  non- 
conforming nunister  of  the  English  church  at  Rotterdam, 
he  was  being  persecuted  by  the  English  ambassador.  The 
younger  Winthrop  bore  a  commission  from  the  Lords  and 
Gentleman/'  dated  July  15,  naming  him  as    governor  of 
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the  River  Connerticat  with  the  places  adjoining  thereunto, 
for  and  during  the  space  of  one  \\  hole  year  after  arrival 
there,"  with  "  full  power  to  do  and  execute  any  such  lawful 
act  and  thing  ...  as  to  the  dignity  or  office  of  a  governor 
doth  or  may  appertain."  By  prelimimiry  articles  he  en- 
gaged to  repair  to  the  Kiver  with  "  all  convenient  speed," 
and  to  ahide  there  "  ior  the  best  advancement  of  the  com- 
pany's service." 

This  governor's  first  duty  was  to  engage,  upon  his 
axxival  at  Massachusetts  Bay,  a  force  of  at  least  fifty  "  able 
men,"  and  to  despatch  them  to  erect  a  fortification  at  the 
Biver's  entrance  and  to  build  hoiuoB.  The  first  booMa 
were  to  be  for  their  own  needs.  After  these  were  up  more 
mbstantial  onee  were  to  be  erected  within  the  fort,  proper 
**to  receive  men  of  quality"  who  were  expected  later  to 
come  out  and  make  a  noble  plantation;  bat  who  never 
came.  Winihiop  the  younger  waa  provided  with  four 
hnndiedpoundatomeetfintexpenBee;  andalewmenand 
some  ammunition  for  hie  service  came  out  in  the  ''Abi- 
gail *'  with  him.  Haate  being  neceasaiy  because  of  reported 
intentions  of  the  Dutch,  he  did  not  wait  to  gatherthe  full 
complement  of  fifty  men,  but  hurried  off  a  force  of  twenty, 
under  one  lieutenant  Gibbons  and  Seig^t  Willard,  to 
occupy  Saybrook  Point  and  begin  the  works.  Four  days 
later  a  ''norsey  " — a  North  Sea  bark — arrived  at  Boston 
bringing  Lieutenant  Lion  Gardiner  with  a  dozen  men  and 
"  provisions  of  all  sorts  "  for  building  a  fortification.  Lion 
Gardiner  was  a  Scotchman,  an  accomplished  engineer  and 
master  of  fortification,  who  iiad  been  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  the  Low  Countries.  At  Rotterdam,  "  through 
the  persuasion  of  Mr.  John  Davenport  [afterward  founder 
of  New  Haven],  Mr.  Hugh  Peter  and  other  well  affected 
Englishmen,"  he  had  made  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Peter 
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to  enter  the  "  Lords  and  Gentlemen's  "  service  for  a  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum  ;  and  he  had  heen  despatched  in 
the  "norsey  "  jnst  after  Winthro])  the  younger  had  sailed. 
The  eTiergetic  soldier  tarried  in  Boston  only  long  enough 
to  re[X)rt  to  tlie  company's  governor.  Arriving  at  Say- 
brook  Point  he  proceeded  at  once  to  plan  and  erect  the 
English  fort,  taking  for  its  si  to  the  spot  where  two  years 
before  Hans  den  Siuys  had  aiiixed  the  Dutch  arms  to  a 
tree.  In  March  of  the  following  sprmg,  Winthrop  the 
younger  himself  arrived^  and  the  formal  occupation  was 
completed. 

At  these  stranuous  proccedingn  above  and  below  their 
post  the  Dutchmen  were  looking  out  doubtless  with  aston* 
ished  eyes  and  flushed  laces.  While  the  Saybrook  fort  was 
building  an  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge  the  English,  but 
it  met  inglorious  failure.  The  ship  sent  out  from  Manhat- 
tan for  this  purpose  foimd  two  pieces  of  cannon  already 
mounted  on  the  imfinished  structinre  and  ready  for  action. 
Confronted  by  thosp  guns,  the  Dutch  craft,  without  a  dem- 
onstxation^  taoked  about  and  silently  sailed  back  whence 
she  came. 

Coincident  with  the  beginnings  at  Saybrook  Point,  Sir 
Harry  Vane,  the  younger  Winthrop,  and  Hugh  Peter  were 
at  Boston  treating  with  the  Bay  Colony  men,  principally 
the  Dorchester  leaden,  who  were  mormg  upon  the  ^irer, 
in  an  endeavor  to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding.  Their 
demands  were  made  with  studied  couite^,  for  they  were 
evidently  desirous  not  to  antagonise  the  new  settlements. 
They  asked  that  the  planters  should  eitlier  entirely  give 
place  to  the  Lords  and  Gentlemen  upon  full  satisfaction  for 
thttr  outlay,  or  make  sufficient  room  for  the  patentees. 
Patting  these  demands  in  writing  they  addressed  them  to 
''Our  Lovuig  and  most  respected  Friends  . . .  engaged  ui 
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the  buainesa  of  Connecticut  Plantation."  They  called  for 
"punctual  and  plain  answers"  to  th  ese  direct  quern  s  ■ 
"W  hether  they  do  acknowledge  tlie  riglit  and  claima  of  the 
said  persons  of  quality,  and  in  te.stimony  thereof  will  and 
do  submit  to  the  counsel  and  direction  of  their  preaent 
governor,  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  the  younger,  establislied  by 
commission  from  them  to  those  parts.  (2)  Under  what 
right  and  pretense  they  have  lately  taken  up  their  jilan- 
tations  within  the  precinct  before  mentioned,  and  what 
government  they  intend  to  live  under,  because  the  said 
country  is  out  of  the  Massachusetts  patent."  "  Our  truly 
respected  brethren"  were  desired  to  take  these  propositions 
into  their  "  serious  and  Christian  consideration,"  that  their 
'Moving  lesolutiona"  jQight  promptly  be  zetumed  to 
England. 

Their  ''loying  lesolutions"  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
forthcoming  in  documentary  form.  Nor  is  there  record 
o£  any  direct  replies,  formal  or  otherwise,  to  these  definite 
queries.  Perhaps  they  were  adroitly  evaded  if  not  deliber- 
ately ignored.  At  all  events  the  settlers  went  on  as  before 
continuing  their  allegiance  for  the  time  to  the  Bay  Colony 
gOYemment.  In  February,  1635-6,  came  Saltonstall's  pro* 
test  from  England  against  the  treatment  of  his  Stiles  party 
at  Windsor,  and  this  also  was  without  result.  The  protest 
was  couched  with  the  sam'b  carefulness  that  characterized 
the  demands  of  the  company's  representatiyes  in  Boston. 
It  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  to good  Mr.  Winthrop,"  the 
younger,  rather  than  as  an  offidaL  communication,  lest  it 
should  ''breed  some  Jealousies  in  the  people  and  so  distaste 
them  with  our  government."  A  desire  to  cultivate  the  new 
settlements  as  a  nucleus  of  their  proposed  colony  is  evident 
in  all  the  moves  of  the  Lords  and  Gentlemen.  After  the 
receipt  of  Saltonstall*B  letter,  Winthrop  the  younger  went 
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up  to  Windsor  wid  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  adjust  the 
differences.  As  Sir  Richard  had  written,  the  Dorchester 
folk  had  carved  largely  for  themselves/'  and  it  was  plain 
that  they  meant  to  hold  what  they  had  carved  against  all 
comers. 

It  was  fortunate  for  them,  however,  and  also  for  the 
other  scattered  colonists,  that  the  agents  of  the  Lords  and 
Gentlemen  had  started  in  thus  early.  For  the  first  winter 
was  a  cruel  one  and  the  Saybrook  fortress  was  a  veritable 
house  of  refuge  for  many  of  the  settlers.  As  early  as  the 
fifteenth  of  November  the  River  was  frozen  over,  and  soon 
neavv  snows  came*  The  late  autumn  arrivals,  some  from 
Cambridge,  but  the  most  from  Borohester,  had  not  com- 
pleted their  huts  and  the  shelters  for  their  live  stock  when 
severe  weather  was  upon  them.  Some  of  the  cattle  could 
not  be  got  across  the  River,  and  were  left  to  subsist  with- 
out hay  in  the  woods  then  on  the  east  side.  Provisions 
early  became  scarce  in  the  settlements.  The  ships  which 
had  started  with  supplies  bxm  Boston  were  dther  wrecked 
or  held  back  by  tempestuous  stonns.  So  forbm  and 
wretched  became  their  condiUon  that  several  bands  at- 
tempted the  perilous  journey  back  to  Massachusetts  Bay. 
A  party  of  six  who  sailed  for  Boston  about  the  middle  of 
November  were  wrecked  off  the  coast  near  Plymouth.  Mak- 
ing the  shore  they  wandered  for  ten  days  in  the  wastes  of 
enow.  At  length,  "  spent  with  cold  and  fatigue,"  they 
reached  ^mouth,  where  the  kind  Pilgrims  gave  them  suo- 
oor.  Another,  a  party  of  tiiirteen  (ominous  number!), 
made  their  way  back  overland.  One  of  this  party  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  a  frozen  stream.  The  others 
got  through  after  a  painful  journey  of  ten  days.  But  all 
would  have  perished  iiad  not  friendly  Indians  given  them 
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food  and  shelter  along  the  trail.  By  early  December  a  oom^ 
paay  of  seventy,  women  and  children  among  them,  came 
down  the  River  in  the  desperate  hope  of  meeting  their 
delayed  proviuon-ehip.  About  twenty  miles  above  the 
mouth  they  came  upon  the  Rebecca/'  a  ahip  of  sixty  tons, 
f RMEen  in  the  ice,  and  embarked  on  her.  Soon  afterward  a 
warm  lain  fell  which  broke  the  ice  and  let  the  ship  loose. 
She  set  sail  with  her  passengers  and  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
bax,  where  she  stuck  and  had  to  be  tmladen.  The  half^ 
starved  colonists  were  received  into  Saybrook  fort  and  fed 
and  comforted.  At  length  the  sh^  was  afloat  and  reloaded; 
and  again  setting  sail  she  finally  reached  Boston  in  safety. 
Of  those  who  remabed  in  the  up  Biver  settlements  many 
were  obliged  to  live  on  acorns,  malt,  and  grain  through  the 
winter. 

With  the  advance  of  sprmg,  however,  the  hardships  of 
the  winter  were  forgotten.  As  the  summer  opoied,  when 
all  was  again  fair  and  blooming  in  the  genial  Valley,  immi- 
gration  was  renewed  with  greater  vigor.  BCsjiy  of  the 
disheartened  cobnists  of  the  winter  returned.  Then  came 
larger  bands  and  more  important  personages  from  the  Bay 
Colony.  On  the  last  day  of  radiant  June,  Tliomas  Hooker 
and  his  congregation  of  a  hundred  started  out  from  Gam- 
bridge  (still  New  Town),  almost  depopulating  that  village 
whsa  they  left.  Theuns  was  the  pilgrimage  through  the 
wilderness  which  Trumbull,  Palfrey,  Bancroft  and  the  rest 
have  depicted  in  their  familiar  passages, — all  drawn  from 
the  same  source, — the  record  in  the  elder  Winthrop's  Jour- 
nal, simple,  yet  effective,  and  furnishing  full  outline  for 
the  picture :  — 

"t/tme  SO,  16S6,  Mr.  Hooker,  pastor  of  the  church  of  New 
Tova  and  the  [mostj  of  his  congregtitioa,  went  to  Ckjuneoticat. 
His  wife  was  esirisd  ia  a  hone-litler;  wd  tfasy  drove  one  hundred 
and  eixty  oattia»  and  led  of  iheir  milk  by  tli^  way.** 
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They  were  a  goodly  company  of  fine  English  stock, 
splendid  material  for  colonization.  Many  of  theiu  were 
"persons  of  figure  who  had  lived  in  England  in  honor, 
affluence,  and  delicacy,  and  were  entire  strangers  to  fatigue 
and  danger."  Yet  "  the  people  generally  carried  their 
packs,  arms,  and  some  utensils,"  with  the  cheerful  spirit  of 
tlie  tnie  pioneer.  With  Hooker  as  leader  was  Samuel 
Stone,  his  worthy  a.ssociate  pastor,  or  the  "  teacher  "  of  the 
church.  A  fortnight  was  consumed  in  their  toilsome  jour- 
ney of  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  The  way  lay  along  the 
Indian  trail  "  over  moimtains,  through  swamps  and  thick- 
et8i"  and  across  rivers  "  which  were  not  passable  save  with 
great  difficulty." 

This  was  the  Old  Connecticut  Path,  first  made  known 
to  the  Bay  Colonists  by  Indians  bringing  com  from  the 
Connecticut  Valley  to  Boston.  It  was  the  same  that  the 
first  pioneer,  John  Oldham,  had  travelled,  that  the  Watei^ 
town  band  and  the  Dorchester  company  had  followed. 
We  can  trace  it  to-day  through  populous  citifis  and  towns 
and  rural  villagss.  We  may  travel  parks  of  it  in  the 
smnptuoos  drawing-room  oar  over  the  smooth  tracks  d  the 
modem  railroad;  parts  by  trolley  lines  on  highways  and 
by-ways ;  and  the  greater  part  by  automobile,  or  in  the 
more  pleasurable  carriage  with  the  companionship  of  horses. 
Starting  from  Cambridge,  it  followed  the  northerly  bank  ^ 
of  the  Charles  River  to  the  centre  of  Waltham;  thence 
passed  through  Weston  to  South  Framin^bam ;  thence  ran 
southwesterly  to  Hopkinton;  then  westerly  to  Grafton; 
southerly  to  Dudley;  across  the  Connecticut  state  line  to 
Woodstock,  and  so  on,  southwesterly,  through  the  wilder- 
ness where  now  are  clusters  of  Connecticut  towns,  to  the 
Biver*8  east  bank  of^kosite  Hartford.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  historic  Bay  Path,  or  with  the  second 
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Oonneciioat  Trail.  The  latter  was  found  some  years  later. 
Winthrop  notes  it  in  his  Jounial  in  1648  as  avoiding  much 
of  the  hill  way.  It  was  an  upper  trail  lying  all  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Starting  from  Camhridge  or  Watertown  by  the 
Charles  River,  it  left  the  Old  Connecticut  Path  at  Weston^ 
and  ran  through  Sudbury  Centre  and  Stowe  to  Lancaster^ 
thence  through  Princeton,  the  south  part  of  Baive  aad  the 
north  part  of  New  Braintree  to  West  Brookfield,  and  thenoe 
through  Warren  and  Brimfield  to  Springfield,  —  traversed 
now  in  amall  parts  by  the  Massachusetts  Oentialy  the  old 
Boston  and  litchburg,  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
roads, as  a  good  raihroad  map  of  Massachusetts  will  show. 
This  trail  came  early  to  be  called  the  Bay  Path.  But  the 
ookmial  highway  thus  officially  designated  was  not  marked 
oat  tin  a  quarter  o£  a  oentu^  aftarwaid — in  1678.  It 
began  at  Watertown  and  ran  thiongh  South  Ftaaunghom, 
Marlborough,  and  Lancaster  to  Brookfield,  where  it  struck 
the  old  trail  to  Springfield.  Three  yean  before  the  elder 
Winthrop  makes  note  of  the  second  Gonneotiout  Trail, 
Winthrop  the  younger  had  traveUed  most  of  the  couxee  of 
the  Bay  Path  b^ond  Sudbury.  His  was  a  winter's  joomey 
ill  1646  from  Boston  to  Springfield,  Hartford,  Saybrook 
and  New  London,  and  he  was  accompanied  only  by  a  ser- 
yant. 

The  Hookerites,  planting  themselyes  dose  by  the  Dntdi 
fort  where  the  first  comers  from  Cambridge  were  settled, 
began  Hartford,  calling  it  at  first  Newtown.  A  month 
before  their  arriyal  William  Pynchon,  founder  of  the  Maa- 
sachusetta  Roxbuiy,  commg  orerland  with  eight  compan- 
ions, had  occupied  the  "Agawam  meadows**  farther  up 
the  Biver,  and  be^un  Springfield,  the  first  eaat-side  settle- 
ment. 
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Now,  or  by  the  close  o£  1636,  the  English  plautations 
on  the  fertile  Biver  banks  numbered  five  (if  the  Plymouth 
Trading  House  and  the  Siiybiook  military  seat  may  be 
counted),  and  embraced  an  English  population  approaching 
a  thousand  in  number.  The  Dutch  were  a  small  com- 
munity,  narrowed  to  their  "House  of  Hope"  and  the 
"bouwGiie"  about  it.  In  scarcely  more  than  two  years 
three  of  the  settlements  from  the  Bay  Colony  —  Hartford, 
Windsor,  and  Wethersfield,  —  had  seceded  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  had  estabUshad  the  first  genuine  democracy  in 
Ainiftriflfti 
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A  Significiuit  Chattier  of  Colonial  History. 
Tbfb  PoUtknl  Motif*  that  Impfnd  the  dlapcnloa  from  th«  Bay  Ookrny  to  th« 

Valley  —  Democracy  versus Tlieocracy  —  Tboaias  Hooker  arul  John  Cotton, 
Spokasmen  for  Uie  Differing  Parties  —  The  Uoolcente«'  Petition  in  tlie  Bay 
Qoneral  Court  —  Winthrop's  Report  of  the  Unrecorded  Froceedinip-—  AU 
togsd  and  Baal  Beawna  lor  Bamoral— FravWaoal  QownuMni  for  tha 
Vnllry  Plantations  —  The  Indcpendont  Eatabliahment  —  Hooker's  pp'^di- 
making  Sermon  —  The  fint  Written  Cotutltiitioa — True  Blrtb  of  Amer- 
leau  Damociaqr      Hookai*!  MmntnaHiig  Letter :  a  Colooial  C^uiAa. 

THE  atoiy  of  the  remarkable  dispenuon  from  the  infant 
Bay  CoUmy  to  the  Gomiectieat  Valley,  with  its  cauaea 
and  oonaeqnenoeay  has  come  to  be  reoognized  aa  one  of  the 
moat  aignificant  diaptera  of  the  f  ormatiye  period  of  Ameri- 
can history.  John  Blake  counted  the  aeceaaion  of  the  three 
Oonnecticat  Biyer  towna  an  event  ^  no  less  memorable  than 
the  yoyage  of  the '  Mayflower/  or  the  arriyal  of  Winthrop'a 
great  colony  in  Maaaachnaetta  Bay.*' 

The  atoiy  haa  been  yariooaly  told,  the  venuona  varying 
according  to  the  narrator's  point  of  view.  Fiake  reetatea 
with  deaneat  eat  diractneaa  the  controlling  motive,  above 
the  commercial  one,  that  inapired  the  immigration.  This 
motive  lurose  from  a  deaire  of  the  minority  party  in  the 
Bay  Colony  to  secularize  and  broaden  the  political  power 
of  the  community,  which  power  the  majority  or  theocratic 
party  would  iiave  the  monopoly  of  the  few.  The  commer- 
cial aims  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  Bay  Colony  were  but 
"a  cloak  to  cover  the  purpose  they  had  most  at  heart.** 
Says  Fiske : 
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"  T!ie5r  piirpone  wan  Uy  found  n  theoomtic  commonwealth,  like 
that  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  good  oi  l  days  tefore  their  fro- 
ward  hearts  conceived  the  desire  for  a  king.  There  was  no  tliought 
of  throwing  ulf  allegianue  to  the  British  crown }  hut  saving  auch  aUe- 
giuMe,  their  purpoie  was  to  boUd  up  a  theooiatio  MMiety  aeooiding 
to  their  own  ootionfl. . . .  In  tbe  tbeooratio  state  whioii  these  leaden 
▼ere  attempting  to  found,  one  of  die  oocnerwitonei,  ptfhaps  the 
chiefest  comer-stone^  was  the  restriction  of  the  right  of  voting  and 
holding  oivil  offioe  to  members  of  the  CoDgregational  Church  qoalified 
for  participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  ruling  party  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  believed  that  tliis  restriction  ;is  necessary  in  order  to 
guard  against  hidden  foes  and  to  assure  sutlicient  power  to  the 
olergy ;  but  there  were  some  who  felt  that  the  restriotioa  would  give 
to  the  oleigy  more  pownr  tiiaa  was  Ukelj  to  he  wisely  used,  sad  that 
its  tendeaoy  was  stiictiy  aristoeiatio.  The  minorily  which  held 
these  demoeratio  views  wasmofe  strongly  reprssented  in  DovDiiester, 
Watertown,  and  the  Hew  Towne  than  elsewhere.  Here,  too^  ^e 
jealooqr  of  eaeroachments  upon  local  self-government  was  especially 
strong.  ...  It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  in  1688  Watertown  and 
I>orQhe8ler  led  the  way  in  institating  town  government  by  selectmen." 

Tliomaa  Hooker,  that  "rich  pearl  which  Euro|^  gave 
to  America,"  ;md  John  Cotton,  "the  father  and  glory  of 
Boston,"  periiaps,  aa  Fiske  says,  the  two  most  powerful 
intellects  to  be  found  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  became  the 
chief  spokesmen  for  these  dilTering  parties. 

They  came  out  to  America  on  the  same  ship.  Hooker, 
slipping  o£E  from  Holland  and  avoiding  the  watchmen  of 
the  Engliah  High  Court  of  Commission  who  would  stop 
him,  boarded  the  vessel  at  the  Downs.  Perhaps  their  difr- 
cussion  of  the  great  principles  of  govemmcnt  began  during 
the  long  summer  voyage  of  seven  weeks.  Such  philosopb ic 
debates  may  have  constituted  their  sober  pastime,  in  the 
intervals  between  sermons  or  expositions, — three  a  day, 
morning,  afternoon,  and  in  the  twilight  after  supper,  — 
with  which  they  and  the  other  minister  aboard,  Samuel 
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Stone,  Hooker*B  associate,  beguiled  the  trwo  hundred  pas- 
aengen.  Maybe  John  Haynes,  a  oonepicuous  figure  among 
the  company,  soon  to  beoome  governor  of  the  Bay  Colony, 
.  then  of  Conneotiout>  may  have  had  part  in  these  diacua- 
aions.  The  ship  wae  the  **  Griffin/'  that  "  noble  Yessel  of 
three  hundred  tone  burthen/'  the  arrival  ol  which  at  Boeton 
in  September,  16S8,  with  this  "glorious  tziumvirate  of 
ministeca,"  and  the  choicest  frei^t  of  emigrants  since  the 
coming  d  Winthrop's  fleet,  so  cheered  the  cohmiets  here^ 
and  made  them  to  say,"  as  Cotton  Mather,  the  erudite 
punster,  put  it  in  his  Magnolia^'*  that  ^'the  God  of 
Heaven  had  supplied  them  with  what  would  in  some 
sort  answer  their  three  great  necessities,  Cotton  for  their 
Clothing  Hooker  for  thdv  Fishings  and  Stone  for  their 
Buildmg." 

Perhaps  Hooker  thus  early  m  the  controversy  intimated 
his  conviction,  which  afterward  at  Hartfoid  he  so  tersely 
expressed  in  that  memorable  phrase,  "the  foundation  ol 
authority  is  laid  flxstly  in  the  free  consent  of  the  peopW.** 
And  Cotton  may  have  advanced  his  thesis,  later  laid  down 
in  his  letter  of  1636  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele^  "  Democrat^  I 
do  not  conceive  that  ever  God  did  ordain  as  a  fit  govern- 
ment either  isa  church  or  commonwealth.  If  the  people 
be  governors,  who  shall  be  the  governed  ?  '*  However  this 
may  be,  these  great  minds  were  marahalled  against  each 
other  in  the  contentions  which  after  their  landing  almost 
immediatdy  arose.  But  it  was  most  decorously  condnoted. 
It  was  a  gentlemanly  contest,  not  a  wrangle  between  poli- 
ticians for  ignoble  ends.  Both  were  animated  by  the  lof- 
tiest motives.  It  is  a  sorry  mistake  to  assume  that  there 
was  rivalry  between  them.  Their  souls  soared  above  all 
rivalries,  Tlie  presumption  that  Hooker  coveted  tlie  pas- 
torate qI  the  Boston  church  which  went  to  Cotton  ia  iar 
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from  the  mark.  His  ocmgregation  was  already  hete  before 
him,  awaiting  his  coming  at  Cambridge,  or  **  New  Towne." 

When  he  landed  from  the  "  Griffin  "  they  "  crowded  about 

iiiiii  witii  their  welcome,"  and  "  ^\  ith  open  arms  he  em- 
braced them,"  answering,  "  now  1  live  il  je  stand  last  in 
the  Lord." 

Hooker  and  Stone  had  been  settled  with  their  congre- 
gation at  "New  Towne"  a  few  iiioutiiij  belore  the  agitation 
for  removal  was  begun.  It  took  on  at  first  a  plea  for  more 
room  for  farms.  In  thei  spring  of  1634  the  New  Towne 
folk  were  complaining  of  "  straitness,"  especially  for  want 
of  meadow.  In  May  the  General  Court  granted  them  leave 
to  seek  out  a  new  place  and  promised  to  confirm  it  to  them, 
provided  their  choice  were  not  prejudicial  to  a  plantation 
already  established.  The!i  men  were  sent  out  by  them  to 
view  Yfirious  sites  in  regions  not  remote  from  Boston.  But 
it  \vas  soon  apparent  that  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
banks  of  the  distant  Connecticut,  not  surely  v/ithin  the 
bounds  of  the  Massachusetts  patent.  In  July  they  des- 
patched a  party  of  six  on  Governor  Winthrop's  "  Blessing 
of  the  Bay,"  bound  for  Manhattan,  their  avowed  object 
being  "  to  discover  Connecticut  River,  intending  to  remove 
their  town  thither."  In  September  their  petition  for  leave 
to  make  this  removal  was  before  the  Genezal  Court  at  a 
Bitting  in  New  Towne. 

There  is  no  mention  of  this  matter  in  the  Court  records, 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  the  main  business  of  the  sitting 
and  occupied  several  days  in  debate ;  that  it  occasioned  an 
adjournment  of  the  court  for  "  a  day  of  humiliation,  to  seek 
the  Lord/'  the  asnstants  au^  deputies  bemg  divided  on  the 
vote,  the  magiBtrates  opposing,  and  the  deputies  favoring 
and  lefoaing  to  yield  to  the  magistiatee;  that  it  inspired  a 
great  Bermon  from  John  Cotton  for  the  maglstratea'  aide  at 
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the  reopening  of  the  sitting;  and  that  it  resulted  finally  in 
the  submission  of  tlie  deputies,  and  tlie  apparent  acquies- 
cence of  the  Hookerites  in  the  decision  against  them. 
Fortunately  Winthrop's  invaluable  Journal  supplies  the 
Court  reporter's  omission  with  a  succinct  account  of  the 
pi  oceedings,  in  wliich  between  the  lines  we  read  the  real 
motives  of  the  petitioners,  asoA  tlie  leoognition  of  them  by 
the  magistrates.  Many  reasons  were  alleged  pro  and  oon : 

"  Tlifi  principal  reasons  for  this  removal  were :  (1)  Tlieir  want  of 
accommodation  for  their  cattle,  so  as  they  were  not  able  to  maintain 
their  ministers,  nor  ooold  receive  any  more  of  Uieir  friends  to  help 
them ;  and  here  it  was  alleged  by  Mr.  Hooker  as  a  fundamental  error 
that  towns  wsra  set  so  near  to  eeeh  other.  (2)  Tliefriiitfalnessand 
eommodionsoessof  OoDneotioat  and  die  danger  of  having  it  possessed 
1)iy  others,  Dntoh  or  BngUsh.  (8)  The  strong  bent  ol  their  spirits  to 
remove  thither. 

"  Against  those  it  was  snif^l  r  (1)  That  in  point  of  constiience  they 
ought  not  to  Jejjart  from  Ikmh^^  knit  to  ur  in  ono  Ixxly  and  bound 
by  oath  to  seek  tbe  welfare  of  iho  commonwealth.  (2)  That  in  point 
of  stats  and  eivil  policy  we  ought  not  to  give  them  leave  to  depart, 
— i,  being  we  were  now  weak  and  in  dai^jer  to  be  assailed;  St  the 
depattors  of  Hr.  Hooker  woald  not  <nil7  draw  man/  from  na,  bat 
also  divert  otber  friends  that  woald  come  to  as ;  ^,  we  shoald  ex- 
pose them  to  evident  peril  l)oth  from  the  Dutch  (who  made  claim  to 
tlie  same  river  and  liad  already  built  a  fort  there),  and  from  the  In 
diauH,  and  also  from  our  uu  n  ntnte  at  homo  who  could  not  endure 
they  should  sit  down  witimut  a  patent  m  any  place  wliicli  our  King 
lays  olaim  unto.  ^)  They  might  be  anttomwiodated  at  home  by  some 
ei^igement  whieh  other  towns  offered.  They  might  remore  to 
Henimack  or  any  other  plaee  willun  our  patent.  (4)  Tbe  removing  . 
of  a  candlestick  is  a  great  judgment  which  is  to  be  avoided. 

♦*  Upon  these  and  other  arpjumenta,  the  court  being  divided,  it 
was  put  to  vot43 :  and  of  the  deputies,  fifteen  were  for  their  departure 
and  ten  against  it.  Tbe  governor  and  two  assistants  were  for  it,  and 
the  deputy  [governor]  and  all  the  rest  of  the  assifltante  were  against 
it  (eKoept  the  seoietazy  who  gave  no  vote),  whereupon  no  record  was 
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e&ttnd,  iMoanw  thwciB  were  not  dbc  aerietaatB  io  tiie  roto^  as  the 
petent  xequisefl.  Upoa  tide  grew  a  great  diff exeooe  between  the  gov- 
enuHT  and  eemiiHiiti^  and  the  deputiee.  They  wonid  not  jidd  the 

MdstftntB  a  D^ative  voiee^and  the  others  (considering  how  dangerous 
it  might  be  to  the  commonwealth  if  thej  should  not  keep  their 
strength  to  balance  the  greater  aumber  of  the  deputiee)  thought  it 
safe  to  stand  upon  it. 

So  when  Uiey  could  proceed  no  farther,  the  whole  court  agreed 
to  keep  a  day  el  hninitiation  to  seek  the  Lord,  whioh  accordingly 
wae  done,  in  all  the  oongvQgationii  the  18tb  day  of  Hda  month ;  and 
the  S4<h  tibe  conrt  again  met.  Belove  they  began  Ifr.  Cotton 
preached  Qmng  desired  by  all  die  court  upon  Mr.  Hooker's  instant 
oxcusu  of  hiH  uuntneMB  for  thut  occaHiuii).  lie  took  hiH  text  out  of 
Hag.  ii,  4  etr  ,  out  of  whicli  he]  laid  down  thv  naluie  and  etrength 
(aa  he  terrae<i  it)  of  the  magistracy,  ministry,  and  people,  viz.  —  the 
strength  of  the  magiatracy  to  be  their  authority;  of  the  |>eople,  their 
liberty ;  and  of  the  ministry,  their  purity ;  and  showed  how  all  of  these 
had  a  negatiTe  Yoioe  eto^  and  that  yet  llie  ultimate  reeolation  eto. 
ou|^t  to  be  in  tlie  whole  body  of  tiie  people  eto.  with  anawer  to  all 
objections,  and  a  declaration  of  the  i)eople*s  duty  and  ^ht  to  main- 
tain their  true  lil^erties  against  any  unjust  violence  elo.,  whwh  gava 
great  satisfaction  to  the  company. 

"And  it  ]jle:iH(  (1  the  Ixjrd  so  to  assiflt  him,  and  to  h\ps»  Iub  ovvn 
ordinance,  that  the  ali'airs  of  the  court  went  on  cheerfuiiy  j  and  aI- 
though  all  wen  not  saMed  abont  the  negatiTe  veiea  to  be  left  to 
the  ma^stntee,  yet  no  man  moved  anght  about  it^  and  tiie  eoogre- 
gation  of  Kew  Towne  came  and  accepted  of  such  enlaigement  ae  had 
liNrmerly  been  offered  them  by  Boston  and  Waltham;  and  so  the 
fear  of  their  removal  to  Conaeotieut  was  removed." 

The  governor  this  year  was  Thomas  Dudley,  Winthrop 
serving  as  assistant  in  company  with  Hooker's  friend,  John 
Ilaynen,  William  Pynuhon  of  Roxbury,  and  the  younger 
John  Winthrop.  Simon  Biadstieet  was  the  secretary,  who 
withheld  his  vote.  These  constituted  the  magistrates. 
Haynes  and  Py nchon  were  presumably  the  two  assistants 
who  voted  ¥rith  the  governor  for  the  petition.  Ludlow, 
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the,  depoly  governor,  is  anppoeed  to  have  led  Uie  opposing 
Tote  of  tl^  magistiates. 

Over  the  reasons  alleged  lor  removal  in  place  of  the 
veij^ty  ones  held  back,  John  Flake  makes  meny.  The 
men  who  pnt  forward  the  plea  that  they  hadn't  room 
enough  to  pasture  their  catQe,  ''must  have  had  to  hold 
their  sides  to  keep  from  hoisting  with  laughter!*'  he  eoi- 
chums.  *'  Not  room  enough  in  C^bridge  for  five  hundred 
people  to  feed  their  cattle  1  Why  then  did  they  not  simply 
send  a  swarm  into  the  adjacent  territory — into  what  was 
by  and  by  to  be  paroeDed  out  as  Lexington  and  Ooncord 
and  ActonT  Why  flit  a  hundred  miles  through  the  wit 
demesB  and  seek  an  isolated  position  open  to  attack  from 
every  quarter?" 

The  expression  of  the  strong  bent  of  their  spirits  to 
move  thither/'  with  thdr  practical  appreciation  of  the 
**  fruitfniness  and  the  commodiousness  "  ii  the  River  coun- 
try, more  nearly  than  the  other  pretexts  voiced  the  real 
reasons* 

By  the  following  sununer  (1636)  the  aapeot  ol  affairs 
had  dianged,  and  it  soon  had  to  be  acknowledged  that  the 

Connecticut  move  was  inevitable,  although  the  light-giving 
"candlestick"  had  not  yet  joined  the  exodus.    At  the 

May  election,  also  held  at  New  Towne,  John  Haynes  of  the 
Becular  party  wa.s  i  liosen  governor,  with  the  two  Wiullirops, 
Dudley,  Pynchon,  and  liradstreet  among  the  assistants. 
Immediately,  at  the  same  sitting  of  the  General  (Jo art, 
orders  were  adopted  granting  liberty  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Roxbury  and  Watertown  to  remove  themselves  "to  any 
place  they  shall  think  meet,"  not  prejudicial  to  any  existing 
plantation ;  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  tliey  continue 
still  under  tJie  Bay  government.  At  the  next  sitting,  in 
June,  similar  leave  was  granted  to  the  Dorchester  folk. 
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Roger  Ludlow  had  now  become  as  ardent  for  removal  as 
he  had  been  agaiiiat  it,  and  lie  headed  the  Dorchester  emi- 
gration, as  we  have  seen.  His  abrupt  change  of  attitude 
was  brought  about,  it  is  assumed,  through  his  loss  of  the 
governorship  in  the  May  election,  to  which  as  depnt}'  be 
was  in  tlie  direct  line.  From  this  moment  he  was  a  power- 
ful Comjeeticut  leader,  and  became  a  foiemost  figure  in  the 
infant  colony  on  the  River  banks. 

With  the  order  giving  the  Dorchester  people  leave  to 
go  cognizance  was  taken  of  the  Massachusetts  jurisdiction 
over  the  River  country.  This  appears  in  a  grant  of  three 
pieces  (cannon)  to  the  commimitifis  xemoYing  to  fortify 
themselves  withal" 

At  the  court's  September  sitting  the  first  step  for  gOY- 
emxnent  on  the  Biver  was  taken  thiough  an  order  empower^ 
ing  any  Bay  magistiate  to  swear  a  constable  for  any  River 
plantation.  At  the  same  time  further  provision  for  defence 
was  made.  It  was  ordered  that  two  drakes  and  powder 
and  shot  be  loaned  the  settlers  from  the  stock  of  the  towns 
from  which  the  emigration  was  making.  Finally,  in  the 
following  liCarch  (1636)  the  court  provided  a  provisional 
government  for  the  plantatimis. 

This  was  a  govemmani  by  commission ;  the  commis- 
sioners named  to  govern  the  people  of  Connecticut  for 
the  space  of  a  year  now  next  coming.'*  In  the  "  exempli- 
fication '*  of  this  instrument  we  see  how  intimately  the  Bay 
men  associated  themselves  in  the  business  wilh  the  Lords 
and  Gentlemen^  and  endeavored  to  guard  their  assumed 
interests  in  the  Biver : 

"Whereas,  upon  Bomo  roriHon  and  grounds  there  are  to  remove 
from  this  our  commonwealth  and  body  of  the  Massachusetts  in 
America,  divers  of  our  loving  friends,  oeighbours,  freemen^  and  mem- 
bm  of  K«w  IWnSi  DoielMBtei^  Walerlinni,  sod  other  pboes^  who 
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are  resolved  to  transplant  themselves  and  their  estates  unto  the 
River  of  Connecticut,  tliere  to  resitle  and  inhabit^  and  to  this  end 
divers  are  tiiete  already,  and  divers  others  shortly  to  go,  we,  in  this 
preMQt  Oonrt  aawmUed,  on  tiw  behalf  of  our  Mid  membexB,  and 
John  Winthrop  JvaJf  Baq^,  QoTwnor,  sppoioted  fagr  oortihk  noUe 
ponwiiagos  and  mea  ol  qaalily  inkafortod  in  liio  Hid  river,  iriuoh 
[■io]  are  yet  in  England,  on  their  behalf  have  had  a  aeiioas  eoiuid- 
eration  there[on],  and  tliink  it  meet  tliat  where  there  are  a  people  to 
nit  down  nnd  cfjJitibit  there  will  follow,  upon  occasion,  some  criuse  of 
(litference,  as  also  divert  ruihderaeanors,  which  will  require  a  tjpeeJy 
address  ;  and  in  regard  of  tiie  distance  of  the  place  this  state  and  gov* 
emment  cannot  take  notice  of  the  same  as  to  apply  timelj  vemedy,  or 
to  dispense  equal  joitioe  totiiemaiidtiieiralEiiiiaaaiiuiyhedeiiied; 
and  in  regard  the  said  nohle  personages  and  men  of  quality  have  some- 
thing engaged  themselves  and  ^btkt  ealatea  in  the  planting  of  the 
mid  river,  and  by  virtue  of  a  patent  do  reqaire  jurisdiotion  of  llie 
said  place  and  people,  and  neither  the  minds  of  the  said  personages 
(they  l>eing  sent  unto)  are  as  yet  known,  nor  any  manner  of  p^overn- 
ment  In  yet  agreed  on,  and  there  l>eing  a  necessity,  as  aforesaid,  that 
some  present  government  may  be  observed,  we  tlierefore  tbink  meet, 
and  to  order,  that  Roger  I^dlowe  SSsq^  William  Pynohon  Bsqr, 
John  8teeI^  William  Swaine^  Henry  Smyth,  William  PheClpesJ, 
William  Weetirood,  and  Andrew  Ward,  or  the  greater  partof  them, 
shall  have  fell  power  and  amhority**  to  aet  in  snoh  eapaoity. 

If  within  the  year  a  "  mutual  and  settled  *'  government 
were  formed  the  commission  was  to  be  recalled.  Hut  such 
govei  iiment  must  he  condescended  into  by  and  with  the 
good  liking  and  consent  of  the  said  noble  personages  or 
their  agent,"  as  well  as  the  Bay  Colony,  without  prejudice 
to  the  interest  of  the  Ijorda  and  Ceiitlemen  "in  the  said 
river  and  confines  thereof  within  their  several  limits." 
Three  of  the  eight  commissioners,  Steele,  Westwood,  and 
Ward,  were  New  Newtown  (TTartford)  men  ;  Ludlow  and 
Phelps  were  New  Dorchester  (Windsor)  men  ^  Swayneand 
Smyth  were  of  the  New  Watertown  (Wethersiield) ;  and 
Pynchon  alone  stood  lor  Agawam  (Springfield).   All  of 
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the  eight  were  men  of  consequence.  Ward  of  Ilartiord 
was  an  ancestor  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  from  him  Heni  j  Ward 
Beeciier  got  his  middle  name. 

With  a  provisional  government  thus  arranged  by  Mas- 
sachusetts the  Hookerites  at  length  prepared  for  their  de- 
parture. No  reversal  of  the  negative  vote  of  {he  magis- 
trates on  their  petit  ion  of  September,  1634,  appears  to  have 
been  made.  Nor  is  there  record  of  any  further  action  at 
a  subsequent  General  Court.  Probably,  as  historians  have 
observed,  the  liberty  given  in  general  terms  in  the  order  of 
May,  1634,  was  held  to  be  suJiicient.  Perlmps  the  majority 
of  the  magistrates  now  sitting  were  more  friendly  than  the 
previous  body  to  the  move,  but  were  shy  of  a  vote  of  rec- 
ord, deeming  exclusion  from  the  court  minutes  of  reference 
to  dispersions  most  prudent,  as  in  the  former  case  of 
the  great  debate  and  negative  action.  At  all  events  the 
Hookerites  moved  away  tranquilly,  and  at  peace  with  the 
Bay  leaders.  Haynes  did  not  go  at  this  time,  but  followed 
shortly,  after  he  had  deaied  the  way  for  hia  sacoesBor  in 
the  Bay  gOTerooxship,  young  Su  Hany  Vane. 

Whether  Hooker  and  Haynes  and  the  others  in  their 
confidence  contemplated  from  the  start  the  setting  up  of  a 
government  of  their  own,  is  purely  a  matter  of  speculation. 
If  they  did  they  kept  their  hopes  to  themselves  while  iJiey 
were  gettmg  their  new  house  in  order. 

The  provisional  government  continued  serenely  through 
its  year,  affairs  moving  without  jar.  Six  public  courts 
convened  within  the  term.  All  of  them  were  held  in  the 
plantations  on  the  west  side  of  the  Biver,  although  Agawam 
was  within  the  fold.  Four  met  at  Newtown,  and  one  each 
at  New  Dorchester  and  New  Watertown.  ^nchon  was 
present  at  only  one  of  the  six.   Ludlow  was  a  master- 
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apirit  at  all.  At  the  last  sitfcmgy  in  Newtown^  Febroaiy 
27,  1637^  the  pieeent  names  of  the  westpside  setUements 
weie  adopted,— <<Hatef Old  Town*'  for  Newtown,  «Wy- 
thersfeOd*'  for  Watertown,  and  **  Windsor"  for  Dorchester. 
In  this  action  some  writers  see  the  first  step  toward  with- 
drawal from  the  Bay  jurisdiction.  Hartford  was  named 
for  the  English  Hertford,  in  compliment^  some  say,  to 
Samuel  Stone,  the  minister  with  Hooker,  whose  birthi^ace 
it  was ;  others  say  to  Haynes,  whose  ancestois  were  of 
Hertfordshire.  Wethersfidd  was  called  after  the  town  in 
old  Bases  from  the  neighboihood  of  which  came  John  Tak 
oott,  a  first  proprietor  and  leader  in  the  new  settlement. 
Windsor  was  obyiously  suggested  by  the  home  o£  the  Eng- 
lish sovereigns. 

Tlie  tr;insition  to  the  independent  government  was 
witbout  f  i  iction.  In  its  earlier  stages  it  was  a  sort  of  natiual 
evolution.  The  commissioners  constituting  the  old  order 
passed  into  the  new.  Five  of  tbeni,  with  a  single  new 
member,  composed  the  first  court  held  after  the  expiration 
of  the  Massachusetts  commission.  This  sat  at  Newtown 
(I  l;irt  tOrd),  March  28, 1637.  The  new  member  was  I  liomas 
Weiiea  of  Newtown,  m.'id  by  tradition  to  have  Itnen  the 
private  secretary  of  Lord  Say  and  Sele  before  coming  out 
to  America.  Twenty  years  later  he  was  a  governor  of 
Connecticut.  Welles  took  tlie  place  of  William  Westwood 
in  the  court,  but  how  he  was  chosen  does  not  appear.  The 
next  court  was  by  its  composition  a  definite  step  nearer 
independent  goTenunent,  and  was  distinctly  a  representa- 
tive body.  It  was  a  General  Court,  in  which  the  commis- 
sioners composing  the  previous  court  sat  with  deputies,  or 
committec^i,  as  they  were  termed,  elected  by  the  freemen 
in  each  plantation.  Although  organized  primarily  to  meet 
an  emerg^cy, — arising  from  the  hostility  of  the  Pequots, 
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—  it  llxed  Uself  as  a  permanent  institution  in  the  adoption 
of  this  order  at  the  finish  of  its  business:  "the  General 
Court  now  in  being  shall  be  dissolved,  and  there  is  no  more 
attendance  of  the  members  thereof  to  be  expected  except 
they  be  chosen  in  the  next  General  Court."  It  convened 
at  Newtown  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1637,  and  continued 
in  eziatence  till  Februaiy  9, 1637-8.  It  declarad  o&naive 
war  against  the  Pequots,  and  prepared  for  the  oampaign. 
It  levied  men  for  the  service  fiom  the  plantations,  provided 
for  provisioning  them,  impressed  Mr.  Pynchon's  shallop  for 
'Hhe  design,"  and  saw  the  grim  business  through.  Two 
months  after  its  adjournment,  or  on  April  5,  1638,  a  new 
Greneral  Court,  similarly  constituted,  came  in,  the  towna 
electing  their  oommittees  in  the  interim.  In  this  General 
Court  Agawam  was  represented  the  same  as  the  other 
plantations.  But  its  magistrates  and  committee  men,  Mr. 
^rnchon  and  three  others^  attended  only  the  first  sitting; 
withdrawing,  perhaps,  upon  the  oensure  o£  Mr.  Pynchon  in 
eonnection  with  a  cam  oontxaet.  This  was  conveyed  in  an 
order  imposing  upon  him  a  fine  of  **  lorty  bushels  of  corn 
for  the  public/*  for  failing  to  he  so  careful  to  promote  the 
publie  good  in  the  trade  of  com  as  he  was  honnd  to  do/' 
in  canying  out  a  contract  to  supply  the  west  side  towns 
with  this  commodity. 

The  plan  of  government  was  now  maturmg,  and  this 
court  is  supposed  to  have  been  entrusted  with  the  framing 
of  it.  At  an  adjourned  session  on  the  last  day  of  May,  Mr. 
Hooker  prepared  the  way  in  his  epoch-making  sermon  be- 
fore the  body.  This  was  the  discourse  in  which  he  enun- 
ciated the  fondamentak  that  should  be  embodied  in  the 
Ccmstitution,  grounded  on  his  expficit  declaration  that  ''the 
choice  of  public  magistrates  belongs  to  the  people  of  God*s 
own  allowance,"  because  "  the  foundation  of  authority  is 
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laid  firstly  in  the  consent  of  the  people."  Only  the  heads 
of  this  discourse  are  extant,  but  these  sufficiently  disclose 
its  import.  They  are  preserved  in  a  shorthand  abstract  in 
a  manuscript  note-book  o£  Heniy  Wolcott,  Jr.,  of  Windsor^ 
now  in  the  library  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society, 
for  the  successful  deciphering  of  which  histoiy  is  indebted 
to  J.  Henunond  Trumbull. 

Seven  months  after  the  May  sitting  the  fiist  of  all 
written  constitutions  of  representative  government  was 
completed.  Then,  on  the  fourteenth  of  Jannaxy,  1638-9, 
deputies  from  the  towns,  assembled  in  convention  at  Hartr 
ford,  adopted  the  instrument  as  the  ^  Fundamental  Orders 
of  Connecticut."  Tliis  remarkable  early  seventeenth  cen- 
tury paper,  the  joint  work  presumably  of  Hooker,  Haynee, 
and  Ludlow,  fashioned,  it  is  pleasant  to  imagine,  in 
Hooker's  Hartford  study  overlooking  our  Biver,  stands 
unique  among  American  documents  in  hetng  not  only  tlie 
first  written  constitution  known  to  history  that  created 
a  govnnment,*'  but  the  precedent  for  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  a  century  and  a  half  after.  It  made  no 
allusion  to  any  source  of  authority  whatever  except  the 
towns  themselves.  It  was  silent  as  to  any.  duty  to  the 
British  or  any  other  crown.  As  John  Fiske  further  em- 
phasises, it  cteated  a  state  which  was  really  a  tiny  federal 
republic,  and  it  recognized  the  principle  of  federal  equality 
hy  equfdity  of  representation  among  the  towns,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  recognised  popular  sovereignty  by  electing 
its  governor  and  its  upper  house  by  a  plurality  vote,  and  it 
.conferred  upon  the  Geioeral  Court  only  such  powers  as  were 
expressly  granted/*  It  gave  the  suffrage  without  ecderi- 
astical  restrictions,  to  all  the  freemen  admitted  to  the  towns 
who  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity.  The  requisite  for  free- 
manship  was  einiply  a  majority  vote  for  admittance,  by  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  town  in  town  meeting.  Surely,  as  Fiske 
exclaims,  and  with  pride  as  a  Connecticui  liiver  niau,  for 
he  was  burn  al  iiartlord,  "  Rurely  this  was  the  true  birth 
of  American  democracy  and  the  Connecticut  Valley  was 
its  birthplace !  ** 

On  the  second  Thursday  of  April  follow iug  this  mo- 
mentous birth  the  freemen  of  the  three  west-side  Iliver 
towns  again  convened  at  Hartford,  at  a  general  meeting, 
and  completed  their  establishment  with  the  election  of  their 
chief  magist rales.  Hooker  again  preached,  delivering  the 
initial  Corniectieut  "  Election  Sermon."  With  John  Ilaynes 
as  governor  were  chosen  six  others  "  to  assist  in  the  mag- 
istracy." Of  the  six,  Roger  Ludlow  was  chosen  deputy 
governor,  Edward  Hopkins  secretary,  and  Thomas  Welles 
treasurer.  The  others  were  George  Wyllys,  John  Webster, 
and  William  Phelps.  All  were  foremost  men  in  the  three 
communities.  Each,  with  the  exception  of  Ludlow  and 
Phelps,  occupied  the  governorship  in  after  years.  Ludlow 
and  Phelps  had  Berved  ooatmaously  from  the  establishment 
of  the  provisioDal  government.  The  magistrates  oonsti* 
tuted  the  upper  house  of  the  Geueial  Court* 

The  secession  of  the  three  River  towns  was  now  fully 
established.  Agawam  had  withdrawn  from  the  aUianoe 
and  had  set  up  a  provisional  government  of  her  own.  A 
month  after  the  establishment  of  the  Connecticut  Oonsti- 
tution  her  inhabitants  entered  into  a  compact  with  the 
jptoneo  that  "by  God's  good  providence*'  they  found 
themselves  "  fallen  into  the  line  of  the  Massachusetts  jU" 
risdiction/'  making  Pynchon  their  sole  magistrate.  The 
Hartford  govenunent,  however^  continued  jurisdiction  over 
the  plantation^  and  th]S>  with  other  proeeedingSy  gave  rise 
to  a  shaip  oonespondenoe  between  the  Bay  and  ihe  River 
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leaders.  The  Bay  men  had  at  first  been  willing  that 
Agawam  "  should  have  fallen  into  the  Connecticut  govem- 
nieiifj  but  having  (x>me  into  conllict  with  the  River  inon 
over  the  articles  for  the  proposed  confederation  of  the  col- 
onies, and  the  River  men  holding  fast  to  their  amendments, 
tiie  Bay  men  resolved  to  "  stand  upon  "  their  rights  and 
keep  Agawam  in  their  jurisdiction.  It  .seeiaw  to  liave  }>een 
admitted  that  Aga%vam  lay  within  the  vaguely  defined 
western  bound  of  the  Massaclui set  is  patent.  Rut  the  Con- 
necticut men  justified  tlieii  course  on  the  action  of  Ap^awam 
in  particif)atirig  in  the  general  election  of  the  sprint.';  of 
1638.  At  that  election  "  the  committees  from  the  town  of 
Agawam  came  in  with  other  towns  nnd  chose  their  magis- 
trates, installed  them  into  their  government,  took  oath  of 
them  for  the  execution  of  justice  according  to  God,  and 
engaged  themselves  to  submit  to  this  govemmeiit,  and  the 
execution  of  justice  by  their  means,  and  dispensed  by  the 
authority  which  they  pnt  upon  them  by  choice.  ...  If  Mr. 
Pynchon  can  devise  ways  to  make  his  oath  bind  him  when 
he  will,  and  loose  him  when  he  list ;  if  he  can  tell  how,  in 
^thfolness,  to  engage  himself  in  a  civil  oovenant  and 
combination  (for  that  he  did  by  his  committees  by  his  act), 
and  yet  can  cast  it  away  at  his  pleasure,  befote  he  give  in 
sufficient  wanant  more  than  his  own  word  and  will,  ha 
must  find  a  law  in  Agawam  for  it;  for  it  is  written  in  no 
law  or  gospel  that  ever  I  rsad." 

Thus  wrote  Thomas  Hooker  in  that  illnminating  letter 
to  John  Winthrop,  senior,  in  the  autnmn  of  16S8,  which 
lay  in  the  archives  of  Massachusetts  unopened  and  unknown 
to  the  historians  till  its  discovery  hy  Dr.  TmmbuU  less  than 
half  a  osntuiy  ago,  — the  most  valuable  of  the  several  im* 
portent  finds  "  of  this  foremost  of  Gonnecticnt  historical 
schoIan>  which  have  made  necessary  the  rewriting  of  more 
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than  one  passage  of  our  colonial  history.  It  is  luminous, 
especially  in  the  revelation  it  iriakcH  iipon  anotlior  Rignifi- 
caiit  matter,  —  the  attitude  at  the  time  tliat  Hooker  wrote 
of  some  of  the  Bay  partisans,  —  "  miiltifudes  '  of  them  is 
his  term,  —  toward  the  Connecticut  eytabli.shment,  and 
their  persistent  efforts  to  check  emigration  to  the  Kiver 
towns.  Withal  in  vitality  of  expression  it  is  a  colonial 
cla&sic,  as  witness  these  extracts : 

I  confeas  that  my  head  grows  gray  and  my  eyes  dim,  yet  I  am 
Bometimea  in  the  watch-tower;  and  if  the  ijurrTo  Iw,  Watchman, 
-M'iiat  is  the  night,  as  the  prophet  B[>eakB,  I  shall  tell  you  what  1  have 
observed,  and  ahall  be  bold  to  leave  my  oomplaints  in  yoar  bosom,  of 
what  if  beyond  queaHon. . . .  What  I  ahall  write  are  notfoiged  hnag- 
inationa  and  aajipoaltionB  oarved  out  of  meii^a  oooeeiti^  but  ^t  whidi 
ia  reported  and  oried  openly  and  carried  by  aea  and  knd.  Seoondly, 
my  aim  is  not  at  any  person,  nor  intendment  to  charge  anj  partioa* 
lar  with  you  ;  hecanse  it  is  the  common  trade  that  ia  driven  nmong 
ronltitudes  with  you,  and  with  which  the  heads  and  hearts  of  jiuiiHen- 
gem  come  loaded  hitiier,  and  that  with  grief  and  wonderment ;  and 
the  einielaaio&  whidi  is  arrived  at  from  theoe  nepioaofaea  and  piao- 
lioee  is  thii^  tiiat  we  are  a  lorkwn  people,  not  worthy  to  be  snooored 
with  company  and  so  oeitfier  with  8upp<vti. 

I  will  particularize.  If  enquire  be,  What  "be  the  people  of 
Connecticut  ?  the  reply  if,  Alas,  poor  raah-headed  creatureH,  they 
rushed  themseivea  into  a  war  with  the  heathen  [the  Pe^uot  War  of 
16873,  and  so  had  we  not  reeoued  them  at  so  many  hm&edohargea, 
they  had  been  attsriy  undone.  In  all  which  yon  know  there  is  not 
a  larue  sentenoe;  for  we  did  not  mah  into  the  war;  and  the  Lord 
himself  did  rescue  before  friends. 

If  after  much  search  made  for  the  settling  of  thp  ]>eop1p  and 
nothing;  suitable  foun  d  to  their  desires  but  toward  Connecticut;  if 
yet  then  they  will  needH  go  from  the  Bay^  go  any  whither,  be  any 
whexe^ohooee  any  place,  any  patent— Karr^ansett,  Plymouth, — 
only  go  not  to  Oonneotioai  We  hear  and  bear. 

Tmmedietely  after  the  winter,  beeaoae  theie  was  likelihood 
multitudes  would  come  over,  and  lest  any  should  desire  to  come 
litther,  then  there  is  a  lamentable  oiy  raised,  that  aU  their  cows  at 
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OoDlMOlievit  are  dead,  and  that  I  had  lost  nine  and  only  one  left  and 
that  was  not  likely  to  live  (when  I  never  ha^l  hnt  ejght  and  thaj 
never  di  l  better  tlian  hist  year).    We  hoar  still  and  bear. 

And  lest  haply  aume  men  aliouid  be  encouraged  to  come  be- 
eanae  of  any  nbiistenoe  and  oontinawoe  here,  than  the  ramonr  U 
noind  tiiat  I  nil  weuy  of  my  itation ;  or  if  I  did  know  whither 
to  gO)  or  my  people  what  way  to  take^  we  wonld  noTer  abide :  where* 
ee  eoeh  impndent  fcnj^iy  ia  aeant  found  in  hell ;  for  I  profess  I  know 
not  a  member  of  my  congr^ation  but  sits  down  well  apayd  with  his 
portion,  and  for  niyH^lf,  I  have  said  what  now  I  write:  if  I  was  to 
choose  I  would  be  where  I  am. 

But  ootwitlutRiiding  all  likii  the  matter  ie  not  eiiie^  and  there 
ie  eome  leer  ^t  eome  men  will  eome  toward  Conneetietfit  when 
ehlpe  come  over ;  either  some  have  lehrted  the  nature  of  the  place  or 
some  friends  invited  them  ;  and  therefore  care  mnst  be  taken,  and  is 
by  this  generation,  as  Boon  as  an)'^  ship  arrives,  that  persons  baste 
presently  to  lx>ard  them,  and  when  no  occasion  is  otiered  or  question 
propounded  for  Conneo^nti  then  their  pity  to  their  countrymen  ia 
eoeh  that  liiej eannot hut  i^eek  tiie  tmth:  jMae»  doyontiuDktogo 
to  GoimeolioiitT  Why  do  yon  long  to  he  imdiaieY  H  yon  do  not| 
Ueee  yooiaelf  from  thenoe;  their  upland  will  bear  no  com,  their 
meadown  nothing  but  weede,  and  the  people  are  almoet  all  ataryed. 
Sill  we  hv:\r  and  bear. 

But  may  be  these  sudden  expreasioas  will  be  taken  as  words  of 
course,  and  therefore  vaoieh  away  when  once  spoken.  Let  it  there- 
fore be  provided  that  I3b»  indkeepere  entertun  tbehr  gneets  with  in« 
vectivee  against  Conneotiottt»  and  thoee  are  eet  on  with  the  aalt,  and 
go  off  with  the  voyder.  If  any  bear  and  atay,  then  they  are  wel- 
comed ;  Itut  if  these  reports  cannot  fltr»p  a  man's  proceeding  from 
making  trial,  tliey  look  at  him  an  a  Turk,  or  as  a  man  scant  worthy 
to  live.    Still  we  hear  and  bear. 


That's  in  New  England  :  but  send  over  a  watch  a  little  into 
Old  England ;  and  go  we  there  to  the  Exchange,  the  very  Uke  trade 
ie  diivea  by  petaone  whleh  oome  from  you,  as  though  there  was  a 
reaolved  eonespondenoe  held  in  thie  peitioular;  ae  the  maeter  and 
meroheut  who  came  this  last  year  to  Seabrook  Fort  related,  even 
to  myemaeement)  there  is  a  tongiie>hattle  fought  npon  the  Exchange 
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hy  all  tlie  plots  that  can  be  forged  to  keep  paseengers  from  coining, 
or  to  hinrler  any  from  sending  ft  veMei  to  Coiuieotioat|  «i  piooUumod 

AQ  utU'r  iiniioHsil^ility. 

Sir,  he  wants  a  nostril  that  feels  not  and  scents  not  a  schismat- 
ical  epirit  in  such  a  iramer  of  laiaifyiug  relations  to  gruiiiy  some 
p«non8|  and  satisfy  their  own  ends.  Do  these  things  argue  bcotiierij 
loTO?  Do  tiwio  iwiie  from  epiiits  that  either  pitj  the  neoeiritiee  <rf 
Ihwr  hrethren,  or  wonld  that  the  work  of  God  ahonld  prosper  in 
their  beodet  or  rather  argue  the  quit«  contrary.  If  these  be  die 
ways  of  God,  or  that  the  blessing  of  God  do  follow  them,  I  never 
preached  God's  ways  nor  knew  what  belonged  to  them.  .  .  . 
Worthy  Sir,  these  are  not  jealouflios  which  wo  noodlesBly  raise ; 
tiiey  are  realities  which  pasBengein  daily  relate,  we  hear  and  l^ar; 
and  I  leave  them  in  your  bosom ;  only  I  confess  I  ooont  it  ray  dtttjr, 
and  I  do  privately  and  pnUicly  pray  againrt  soch  wiokednen;  and 
tiie  Lord  hadi  wont  to  liear  tiie  prayer  of  the  deipiwd. 

In  time  the  lelations  between  the  two  coloniee  becsime 
more  amicable,  and  differences  were  settled  without  rancor. 
The  temtoty  of  Agawam  waa  at  length  formally  confirmed 
as  withm  the  Bay  patent^  and  she  took  her  place  as  a 

Massachusetts  town.  She  had  become  Springfield  in  1641, 
taking  the  name  of  the  English  town  from  which  Pjrnchon 

came.  The  New  England  Confederacy  became  successfully 
established  in  1G43.  Hooker  and  Winthrop,  notwitlistand- 
ing  their  sharp  correspondence,  remained  sieadfiustly  stanch 
friends.  And  when  in  1647  Hooker  died  at  his  Hartford 
home,  Winthrup  wrote  of  him :  " .  .  .  who  for  piety,  pru- 
dence, wisdom,  zeal,  leaiiiing,  and  what  el.^  might  make 
him  serviceable  in  the  place  and  time  he  lived  in,  might 
be  cuiiipare<l  with  men  of  greatest  not« ;  and  he  shall  need 
no  other  praise :  tiie  fi  nite  of  bis  hi  lmurs  in  both  Englands 
shall  presei-ve  an  honourable  and  happy  remembrance  of 
hun  forever." 
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V 

The  FaU  of  the  House  of  Hope 

T^MbM  life  of  llM  BQtA  MaMf  tlMlr  Kni^  M«tghboiai*^FMty  Aggn» 
alona  on  Both  Sides  —  De  Vries's  Observations  in  1689  —  His  PinntHMaMo 
Talk  with  Oovenior  Haynefl  —  A  Pleasant  Episode  of  his  Visit  —  Comman- 
der rrovooBt'a  Strenuous  Five  Years  —  A  Dramatic  Scene  at  the  Fort — 
INplomalle  QjOmtt  op  Dyok^PMer  ninyTMiin  tt  Artfoid'— Ite  Bkxl- 
ford  Trea^  of  1660— A  brief    Happy  Peace  —  Captain  John  UnderUll 

TO  the  port  ol  the  Honad  of  Hope  the  Dutch  dung  for 
fifteen  yean  after  ihe  eetabliahnient  of  the  Connecti- 
cut colony.  They  were  in  almost  constant  broils  with 
their  English  neighbors.  Their  domain  was  rcjjt  atedly 
encroached  upon  ;  their  field-hands  were  harassed ;  theii- 
tempers  rufiled  by  all  sorts  of  petty  annoyances  :  the  ol)ject 
of  all  apparently  beinrf  to  drive  them  from  the  Valley. 
They  retaliated  from  time  to  time,  giving  the  English  in 
their  turn  just  cause  for  complaint,  and  they  protested  and 
threatened  much.  Yet  they  held  bad-:  from  open  war- 
fare, restrained,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  their  weakness,  for 
they  rf  rnained  a  small  and  feeble  body  in  an  aggressive 
ccnumniiiy.  and  were  backed  by  the  New  Netherlaod 
government  only  by  words  In  lieu  of  men. 

The  English  aggressions  became  most  pronounced  im- 
mediately upon  the  setting  up  of  the  new  colony.  In 
June  of  1639,  only  two  months  after  the  first  inaugura- 
tion^  the  worthy  David  Pieterzen  de  Vries,  master  of  artil- 
lery in  the  ienrice  of  Holland,  and  an  industrious  planter 
of  ooloniesy  Tinted  the  fort,  coming  in  his  yacht  on  a  sum- 
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mer  cruise  from  New  Amsterdam,  and  found  the  commia- 
sary  thus  early  warm  over  the  Bituation.  The  garrison 
thra  ooosisted  of  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  soldiers  with  the 
commissary,  Gysbert  op  Dyck.  Hartford  town  was  seen 
to  be  well  started  within  the  Dutch  domain,  in  spite  of 
Op  Dyck's  protest,  and  had  already  ^'a  fine  church  and 
over  a  hundred  houses/'  Some  of  the  English  had  begun 
to  plow  up  the  reserved  lands  about  the  redoubt  in  defiance 
of  the  Dutch  soldiers,  and  when  the  laUeif  attempted  to 
interfere  had ''cudgelled  "them.  Appealed  to  by  Op  Dyck, 
De  Yries  went  into  the  town,  and  presented  hixnself  to 
Governor  Haynes.  He  was  graciously  received  and  invited 
to  dinner  at  the  governor's  house.  At  the  table  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  Dutch  grievances.  ''I  told 
him/*  De  Vnes  narrates  in  his  journal,  **  that  it  was  wrong 
to  take  by  force  the  company's  land  which  it  had  bought 
and  paid  for.  He  answered  that  the  lands  were  lying 
idle;  that  thoogh  we  had  been  there  many  years  we  had 
done  scarcely  an3^hing ;  that  it  was  a  sin  to  let  such  rich 
land  which  produced  auck  iiue  corn  lie  imcultivatrnl ;  ;uid 
that  they  had  already  built  three  t/owns  upon  this  iiiver 
in  a  fine  country."  Whether  these  arguments  satisfied 
De  Vries  does  not  aj)pear ;  but  here  the  record  ends,  and 
Op  Dyck's  tribulations  continued  as  before. 

In  his  narrative  of  this  visit,  which  lasted  nearly  a 
week,  De  Vries  gives  us  a  bketch  of  the  situation  of  the 
House  o£  Hope  as  it  then  appeared  i  and  he  relates  an 
anecdote  which  iliustrntes  the  life  of  the  young  River 
town,  his  own  cleverness  in  diplomacy,  and  the  tender- 
heartedness of  the  colonial  dames  of  that  early  day. 

The  redoubt  he  describes  as  standing  on  a  plain  on  the 
margin  of  the  River,  with  a  creek  running  alongside  of  it 
to  a  high  woodland,  "  out  of  which  comes  a  valley  which 
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makes  this  kill/'  wheie  the  town  was  built.  The  aneo- 
dote  runs  in  this  wise : 

Axnozig  the  iooideats  which  happened  while  I  waa  here  wae 
that  of  an  Bngliah  keidh  aniviag  hara  ham  tiia  novtlk  wtth  diirfejr 
pipes  of  Okduy  wine.  Thaia  wu  a  mandttnt  with  it^  who  wai 
from  lha  aame  city',  in  Bi^land,  as  the  servant  of  the  minister  of 

this  town,  and  was  well  acqiiaintoJ  with  Inm.  Now  thiH  morcliant 
invited  the  minister'n  servant  nn  }}oard  tlie  vessel  to  drink  with 
him  ;  and  it  seems  that  the  man  became  fuddled  with  wine,  or  drank 
pretty  freely,  whioh  was  oheerved  by  the  minister.  So  they  broi^ht 
tfia  eervaat  to  the  ehnioh,  whera  die  poet  etood,  in  oider  to  whip 
htm.  The  menhaat  then  cama  to  ma  and  laqneeted  ma  to  qteek 
to  Hia  minister,  ae  it  wae  my  fealt  tibat  be  had  given  wine  to  hie 
oountrymaii. 

I  a<M?ordingly  went  to  the  commander  of  our  little  fort^  or 
ledoubt,  and  invited  the  minister  and  the  mayor  [?  governor],  and 
other  leading  men  with  their  wives,  who  were  very  fond  of  eating 
ohenies;  aa  tbwa  wave  from  itaty  to  ftfiy  dMny-treee  etaading 
about  Ike  redoobl^  fell  of  ohemei^  we  feeated  tiia  miaistar  and 
the  governor,  and  their  wives  also  oame  to  us ;  and  ee  we  were 
ser\te'1  at  the  meal  in  the  redoubt,  I  together  with  the  merchant, 
requeste  l  the  niinistOT  to  pnrdon  liis  servant:,  saving  that  he  proh-ibly 
had  not  partaken  of  any  wine  for  a  year,  and  that  such  sweet  Canary 
wina  woidd  intomoate  any  man.  Wa  were  a  l<Mig  time  liefiwa  we 
oonld  peraoada  him ;  bat  tlieir  wiyea  apolee  laToiably,  whereby  tiia 
aervant  got  free. 

De  Vries  observed  tliat  the  Hartford  folk  lived  soberly 
as  a  rule.  They  "drink  OTily  three  times  at  a  meal,  and 
whoever  drinks  liimself  drunk  they  tie  to  a  post  and  whip 
him,  as  they  do  thieves  in  Holland." 

Gyshert  op  Dyck  resigned  his  charge  in  October,  1040, 
''disgusted  with  a  post  where  he  was  so  constantly  in- 
sulted." The  English  had  now  openly  denied  the  right  of 
the  Dutch  to  any  land  about  the  fort.  "Show  your  riirbt, 
and  we  are  ready  to  exhibit  ours."    So  Governor  Hopkins, 
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Ha7ttQ8*8  suooeBBor,  letorted  to  Op  Dyck's  reiterated  plea 
of  titk  thzoiigh  puiohase  prior  to  any  TgnglwH  aettleinent 
here.  The  English  ri§^t  was  now  gioanded  aJao  on  pur- 
ehaae,  with  that  of  conquest  added.  In  1686  or  16S6 
they  had  secured  a  deed  from  Sunckquaason,  son  o£  Sow- 
heag,  the  <'ohie£  Sequeen/*  alluded  to  in  the  Dutch 
daim  aa  the  ''lord  or  right  owner  of  the  entire  Biver  and 
land  thereabouta/'  who  had  assented  to  the  Psquota'  sale 
to  Van  Guder  in  1638.  Then:  daim  by  conquest  was 
through  their  crushing  of  the  Pequots  in  1688.  To  fortify 
their  daim  by  purchase  they  had  in  July  of  1640  obtained 
from  SunckquasBon,  or.  Sequasson,  now  chief  of  the  tribci 
a  denial  of  the  assent  to  the  Pequot  sale  to  Van  Curler. 
Brought  into  the  Hartford  court,  Sequasson  had  teaUfied 
that "  h»  never  sold  any  ground  to  the  Dutch,  neither  was 
at  any  time  conquered  by  the  Pequots,  or  paid  tribute  to 
them."  In  the  following  September  the  colony  further 
procured  from  Uncas,  since  the  Pequot  overthrow  the  all* 
powerful  Mohegan  aagamorci  ''a  dear  and  ample  deed  of 
all  his  lands  in  Connecticut,  except  the  landa  whidi  were 
then  planted/*  the  latter  being  reserved  for  himself  and 
his  people.  Meanwhile  coUisiona  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  farmers  repeatedly  occurred,  and  blows  were  ex- 
changed. Complaints  appear  in  the  later  records  of  many 
petty  encountera,  some  of  which  provoke  a  smile  as  we 
peruse  them,  though  grave  enough  they  must  have  been 
to  the  sufferers.  There  was  the  case  of  one  Svert  Duyc- 
Idnk,  a  garrison  man,  who  while  sowing  grain  waa  strudc 
"a  hole  in  his  head  with  a  sticke,  aoe  that  the  bloode  ran 
downe  very  strongly,  downe  upon  his  body.*'  Otheacs  were 
beaten  off,  lamed,  with  pbw-staves.  Ground  which  the 
Dutch  had  broken  and  made  ready  for  seed,  was  seized  in 
the  nighVtime,  and  sown  with  com  by  the  quick-acting 
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English,  and  thenceforward  held  by  them.  Standing  peas 
were  cut  down  and  corn  planted  instead.  They  cut  the 
ropes  of  a  plow  and  thrfw  it  in  the  river.  They  blocked 
up  the  House  of  lioi^e  with  palisades  ou  the  laud  side. 
"Those  of  Hartford  sold  a  hogg  that  belonged  to  the 
honoiu^d  companie  under  pretense  tliat  it  had  eaten  of 
their  grounde  grass,  when  they  hati  not  any  foot  of  inheri- 
tance." Kieft,  —  Irving's  "William  the  Testy,"  —  now 
the  director  of  New  Netherland,  entered  stout-worded  pro- 
tests against  the  aggressive  acts,  but  rendered  Op  Dyok 
no  other  aid. 

The  next  year  (1641),  however,  when  Jan  Hendricksen 
Koesen  bad  suooeeded  Op  Dyck,  Kieft  roused  himself  to 
actkm.  In  June  lie  arranged  to  send  a  force  of  fifty  sol- 
diers  and  two  sloops  to  fortify  the  fort,  and  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  such  hostility  as  the  English  have  wick- 
edly conunitted  against  our  people,  and  maintain  our 
rights  and  tenitoiy."  Johannes  La  Bfontagne,  the  Hugne- 
not  physidaiiy  second  to  Kieft  in  the  coundl  of  New 
Netherland,  was  put  in  charge  of  this  expedition.  But  it 
never  reached  the  River.  '^It  pleased  the  Lord  to  dis- 
appdnt  thehr  purpose/'  they  being  compelled  to. keep 
their  soldien  at  home  to  defend  themselves.*'  So  the 
elder  Winthrop  wrote  down  ui  his  Journal.  The  occasion, 
far  from  providential  to  the  Dutch,  was  a  cruel  rising  of 
the  Indkns  against  De  Vries's  colony  on  Staten  Island. 
Meanwhile  counter  complaints  were  made  by  the  Hartford 
government  of  the  "  insolent  behavior  "  of  the  men  at  the 
fort.  They  were  charged  with  vending  arms  and  ammu- 
nition to  the  Indians  suspected  of  hostile  intentions  j  with 
giving  "  entertainment "  to  fugitives  from  justice  i  with 
helping  prisoners  to  "file  off  their  irons  "  ;  with  assisting^ 
criminals  in  breaking  goal;  with  persuading  servants  to 
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run  from  their  masters  and  tlion  sheltering  tlicui ;  with 
purchasing  goods  stolen  from  the  English,  and  refusing  to 
return  them.  By  tliis  Ihne  the  domain  about  the  fort  had 
been  contracted  by  tlie  English  to  about  thirty  acres. 

In  1042  David  Provoost  came  to  the  charge  of  tlie  fort 
and  held  it  through  five  stonny  years.  During  thi^  period 
the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  took  a  hand  in 
the  controversy  between  the  two  contestanta,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  carried  across  the  sea  for  adjustment.  But  all 
failed  of  success,  and  the  ]  elatious  steadily  grew  more 
strained.  In  1642  Kieft  insliiuted  new  retaliatory  mea»- 
urf\s,  in  issning  a  prohibition  of  all  trade  and  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Hartford  folk  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  fort.  Tjatcr  on  the  colony  proposed  to  buy  out  the 
Dutch  company's  interest  in  the  contested  land  about  the 
fort.  The  General  Court  sent  delegates  to  New  Nether- 
land  to  negotiate.  Kieft,  "after  explaining  in  (h^tail  the 
antiquity  of  tlie  Duicti  title,"  declmed  tu  entertain  tlieir 
proposal.  He  o:ffered,  inst^-ad,  a  lease  of  the  coveted 
Hartford  Held  for  an  animal  lent  of  a  tenth  part  of  the 
produce  from  it,  so  long  as  the  linglish  occupation  should 
continue.  The  committee  Te|>orted  acoordingly  to  the 
court,  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

At  length,  in  1646,  Provoost  conimitted  an  act  of 
defiance  to  the  colonial  authorities  whicli  led  the  comniis- 
sioners  of  the  T'^^nited  (Colonies  to  address  Kieft  in  formal 
complaint  of  the  ''strange  and  lusaiferahle  boldness"  of 
the  Dutch  on  the  Hiver.  Provoost's  performance  was  in- 
discreet, but  dramatic,  with  a  chivalrous  air  and  the  hauteiu* 
of  a  soldier  baited  by  a  petty  polic-e,  which  compels  admi- 
ration. A  c<ipLive  Indian  woman  fleeing  from  her  Enorlish 
mast<^r  had  found  refntre  in  the  fort,  and  the  magistr ales 
demanded  her  surrender.    The  demand  being  denied  or 
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Ignorady  the  '^wateh  of  Hartford"  were  sent  to  enforoe  it 
FroTOOSt  met  them  withoat  the  fort^  and  drawing  his 
rapier  broke  it  upon  their  weapons.   ThsD.  taming  hu 

back  upon  them  contemptuously,  he  strode  off  without  a 
word,  to  Ms  quarters.  "Had  he  been  .sliiiii  in  this  proud 
affront,"  the  commissioners  exclaimed,  "his  blood  had 
been  upon  his  own  head ! "  Kieft'a  reply  was  an  ii«ser- 
tion  that  the  Hartford  people  litid  deceived  the  commis- 
sioners with  false  accusations.  The  wrongs,  he  insisted, 
hjid  been  committed  ou  their  side.  For  them  to  complain 
of  the  Dutch  at  Fort  Ho})e  was  "  like  Esop's  "Wolf  com- 
plaining of  the  Lamb."  As  to  the  "  barbarian  handmaid  " 
detained  by  them,  "  she  was  probably  not  a  slave  but  a 
free  woman,  'because  she  was  jielther  taken  in  war  nor 
bought  with  a  price  ' ;  yet  she  should  not  be  *  wrongfully 
detained.*  "  The  commissioners  answered  expressing  them- 
selves as  ^^much  unsatisfied"  with  Kieft's  attitude.  He 
could  not  prove  his  charge  of  deceit  against  the  Hartford 
people,  they  wrote.  Nor  was  his  assumption  as  to  the 
status  of  the  Indian  maid  true.  She  was  a  captive,  taken 
In  war ;  and  she  had  fled  from  public  justice,  and  was 
detained  by  the  Dutch  *  both  from  her  master  and  the  magis* 
trate.'  "  As  "  for  your  other  expressions,  proverbs,  or  allu- 
sions/' the  letter  closes  with  fine  dignity,  we  leave  them 
to  your  better  consideration."  Thus  the  correspondence, 
conducted  on  both  sides  in  sonorous  Latin,  ended,  the 
honors  with  the  English.  For,  as  Brodhead,  holding  the 
brief  for  the  Dutch,  says,  while  justice  and  equity  ap-  - 
peaied  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Hollanders,  the  Englidi 
negotaators  showed  themselves  the  better  diplomatists,  and 
the  reckless  Kieft  only  injured  a  good  cause  by  mtemper- 
ate  seal  and  undignified  language." 

Upon  the  recall  of   William  the  Testy  "  and  the  in^ 
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coming o£  "Peter  the  Headetioiig, '  Gysbert  op  Dyck  was 
zetuxned  to  the  oommaiid  o£  the  fort.  During  the  five 
yean  interim  between  his  fixet  semoe  and  his  leappoint- 
ment  he  had  been  a  member  of  EJeft's  coonicil  at  New 
Amsterdam,  and,  though  the  divector^s  friend,  had  opposed 
his  hanher  methods  and  policy.  A  man  of  education  and 
good  parts,  having  withal  some  skill  in  diplomacy,  he  now 
established  more  agreeable  relatioDS  witibi  his  neighbois, 
IHuing  this  second  term,  beginning  in  1647,  thexe  was  less 
of  the  friction  that  droye  him  to  resign  in  disgust  before. 
But  tlie  Eiiglii3li  pressure  oontmued  unabated.  At  length 
the  Dutch  limits  on  the  Biver  were  definitely  defined  in 
the  provisional Hartford  Treaty  "  of  1660,  which  resulted 
from  the  friendly  meeting  of  S^yvesant  with  the  council 
of  the  United  Colonies  at  Hartford,  to  settle  the  various 
long-stsnding  disputes  between  New  Netherland  and  New 
England,  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  perpetual  and 
happy  peace.*'  For  this  convention  Stuyvesant  made  the 
autumn  journey  from  New  Amsterdam  in  state.  The 
immcurtal  Knickexboeker  tells  of  his  suite  of  the  'wisest 
and  weightiest  men  *  of  the  conmiunity,  that  is  to  say,  men 
with  the  oldest  heads  and  heaviest  pockets/'  And  how 
when  these  ponderous  burghers"  departed  on  this  em- 
bassy, all  the  old  men  and  the  old  women"  of  the  Han- 
hattoes  ''predicted  that  men  of  snoh  weight,  with  such 
evidence,  would  leave  the  Yankees  no  alternative  but  to 
pack  up  their  tin-kettles  and  wooden  wares,  put  wife  and 
children  in  a  cart,  and  abandon  all  the  lands  of  their  High 
Mightinesaes  on  which  they  had  squatted."  By  the  arbi- 
trators' decision,  however,  the  Dutch  got  the  little  end  of 
the  bargun.  They  were  allowed  only  the  land  about  the 
fort  then  actually  occupied  by  them,  and  marked  by  cer* 
tun  defined  bounds;  all  the  remaining  territoty  that  had 
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been  taken  Into  Hertfcnd  bounds,  on  both  sideB  of  the 
Biver,  being  oonfirmed  as  in  the  jnriadiction  oi  the  KnglMi. 

The  hai^j  peaoe  "  was  of  short  dmation.  By  1668, 
when  the  war  between  ISnglaad  and  Holland  was  on,  and 
Connecticut,  spoiling  for  a  fij^t  with  New  Netherland, 
was  held  back  only  by  the  refusal  of  Massachusetts  to 
join,  happy  peace  was  completely  shattered.  With  the 
reports  of  a  Dutdi  and  Indian  plot  to  destroy  the  English 
plantations,  and  the  sharp  passages  between  the  commisr 
sioners  of  the  United  Oolonies  and  Stayvesant  as  to  his 
complicity  in  the  alleged  plot,  an  aooosation  hotly  charged 
and  denied,  the  House  of  Hope  appears  to  have  been 
quietly  abandoned.  Then  came  upon  the  scene  that  rest^ 
less  soldier  and  worldly  Puritan,  Oaptain  John  Underbill, 
— he  whose  sword,  trained  in  the  British  service  in  the 
Low  Countries,  in  Ireland  and  in  Cadiz,  had  been  with 
the  Dutch  as  well  as  the  English  in  AmericanJndian  wars  $ 
a  hero  of  the  Pequot  war  |  leader  of  the  flying  army  "  in 
the  I>utch  war  against  tiie  Indians  of  Long  Island  and 
the  mainland;  sometiiiie  of  Boston,  disdplined  there  by  the 
church  and  confessing  with  much  blubbering"  and  little 
sincerity  to  foul  sans  "  against  the  social  code ;  sometime 
of  Stamford  on  Uie  Sound;  later  of  Blushing  on  Long 
Island  under  the  Dutch  $  there,  when  the  moment  seemed 
propitious,  hoisting  the  Perliament  colors  and  calling  upon 
the  commonality  of  New  Amsterdam  to  accept  and  sub* 
mit  ye  to  the  Pailiament  of  England."  Ordered  to  quit 
the  Dutch  province,  he  fled  to  Rhode  Island ;  thence,  with 
a  roving  commission  under  the  seal  of  the  oolony  of  Provi- 
dence Plantations  giving  him  and  William  Dyer  ^'full 
power  and  authority  to  defend  themselves  from  the  Dutch 
and  all  enemies  of  the  commonwealth  of  England/'  this 
robustious  hero  started  out  on  a  little  war  of  his  own. 
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Alined  with  his  commiwioiiy  UnderhiU  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  "B&mt  one  June  day,  and  piooeeding  to  the 
House  ol  Hope  posted  this  flaming  notice  cm  its  outer  door : 

Whereas,  By  virtue  off  Oimmisaion  grauntod  mo  l)y  Providence 
CoUonyo,  aiithoriied  by  the  Councell  of  State,  and  I  hauinge  in  the 
said  ComroissioQ  lull  power  for  land  servioe  against  yo  Dutch  in 
theae  terms  following  —  **It  is  farther  resolved  jt  Oapt.  Jo.  Under- 
hiU ihsll  be  Oomimtmlir  in  Caifilb  in  y«  senrioo  sgsiavt  j«  Dntdh  1^ 
had  A  Mr  Wb  Djur  in  OlMifft  hf  Wstsr,**— -and  hy  virton  lAj^tf^ 
OomadmAaOf  and  aooording  to  Act  of  Flirijm«nt  sad  petmiHioa 
from  y«  Generall  Court  of  ITnrtff^rd,  — 

I  Jo  UnderhiU  doe  seize  upon  this  houB  and  lands  thereunto 
belonging  as  Dutch  goods  claymeJ  by  ye  West  India  Company  in 
Amsterdam  enemies  of  the  Commonweal  of  England,  and  thus  to 
lemsjnn  teiMd  till  fcrllier  d«tennined  by  j«  nid  Ooort 

Hartfofd,  tliii  S7th  of  Jnn^  1668. 

Thwe  is  no  record  of  the  permission  from  the  Hartford 
gpTemment  which  Underhill  claimed  to  have  had.  lie 
appaiently  acted  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  treated  the 
property  as  his  private  spoils.  For  he  subsequently  twice 
sold  it,  giving  liis  personal  deed.  In  less  than  ten  months 
a£ter  his  seizure^  the  Hartford  court,  ignoring  his  action, 
sequestered  the  property  by  virtue  of  its  own  authonty,  in 
this  Older: 

[April  session,  1654J  .  . .  Ordered  and  declared,  that  the  Dutch 
howM  the  H«p«  witii  tfis  landi^  twUditigs,  and  leooes  tlMNninta  be- 
lougii^,  bee  hereby  sequestered  sad  reiariiod,  all  pertioolar  claimes 
or  prtendsd  right  thereunto  notwithstanding,  in  the  behalfe  of  tlie 

ConuMon  wonh!!  of  En^lnnd,  till  n  trno  trv.ill  may  1)0  had  of  the 
pnnitsofl,  it  in  the  meane  time  this  Court  prohibitts  all  j)er8on8  what- 
Hot  ULT  fiuin  improving  of  the  preraisos  by  vertue  of  any  former  title 
had,  iuu.dc,  or  giuea,  to  them  or  any  of  them,  by  any  of  the  Dutch 
nstyon,  or  any  other,  withoat  Hm  apiobe^r<Mi  of  this  Courts  or 
esoept  it  bee  by  veitne  ol  power  A  <nder  reo*d  horn.  tlMu  lor  their 
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■oe  dobg;  A  whftt«v«r  rent  for  any  fwrt  of  the  premiMi  in  mj  of 

tiieir  hands,  it  ahall  not  be  disposed  off  bat  aoooiding  to  whftt  Oldor 
tbey  shall  veociiie  feom  this  Ooort  or  tho  MagirtntM  thwoof . 

In  July  came  the  newts  of  peiicc  between  England  and 
Holland  with  the  treaty  stipulating  that  each  side  should 
hold  what  it  had  taken.  So  the  last  foothold  of  the  Dutcli 
on  the  Connecticut  was  iinally  broken,  and  the  English 
colonists  were  supreme  in  the  River  s  possession. 

The  House  of  Hope  and  its  grounds  remained  seques- 
tered for  a  year,  or  till  July,  1655,  when  Underbill  made 
bis  second  sale.  The  transaction  was  in  spite  of  a  decree 
of  the  Hartford  court  two  months  before,  refusing  a  peti- 
tion from  him  for  pennifwion  to  sell,  his  rights  in  the 
property  being  definitely  denied.  The  grantees  were  Wil- 
liam Gibbons  and  Richard  Low,  both  responsible  citizens 
of  Hartford,  "distinguished  for  their  probity,  enterprise, 
and  good  service  to  the  country."  Accordingly,  it  is 
assumed,  the  court  made  no  interference  with  the  transfer, 
contenting  itself  with  the  formal  record  of  ita  own  rights 
in  the  case. 

In  the  process  of  time,  howt  ver,  the  unceasing  River 
removed  what  the  court  left  undisturhed.  Every  vestige 
of  the  site  on  which  the  House  of  Hojje  stxx)d  waa  long 
a^'o  W  QVM  ;i\vay;  and  of  the  bouse  iljieU  the  only  memorial 
is  a  hiiigle  yellow  Holland  brick,  now  among  the  lelios  of 
the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  at  Hart£(»d. 
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Saybcook  Fnrt 

The  Soy  brook  Flanution  for  Important  ColoniBts  who  nerw  came — The 
Qneetloned  flUny  of  the  Bmbarkatlon  of  Cromwell  mnA  Hampden — 

Beginnings  by  George  ^enwick  —  Lion  Gardiner's  grim  Humor — John 
Winthrop  the  Younger :  a  Remarkable  Poraonage  —  Fenwick's  Home  oa 
Saybrook  Point — Ladjr  Feniriek — John  Higginsoo,  the  Chaplain— 
Ladjr  FanKrlek^a  lonely  Tomb— The  second  Saybrook  Fort,  Scene  of  aa 
Adventure  of  Andros  in  1075  —  nf><TinTuiip8  of  Yale  College  at  Saybraok*~> 
The  "  Saybrook  Platform  "  —  Firet  Book  Printed  in  ConmecUcia. 

SATBBOOK  remained  the  sole  foothold  of  iJbe  Lords 
and  Gentkmen  on  thB  RWer  lands  for  five  jean  after 
the  estaUiiihinent  of  the  Connecticut  colony,  and  then  was 
aheorfaed  in  ii»  Their  great  project  had  early  faded  out. 
Of  the  noble  compaay  of  "persons  of  quality"  with 
"three  hundred  able  men/*  for  whose  coming  in  1636 
Lion  Gkodiner  had  industriously  prepared,  only  two  ap- 
pearedy — George  Fenwick  and  his  maofserrant  Numerous 
others  of  "figure  and  distinction**  had  undoubtedly  made 
ready  for  removal,  but  circumstances  changed  their  plans. 
Theire  appears  to  be  fiur  ground  for  belief  that  among  them 
were  Sir  Arthur  Haa]eiig>  Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  and  the 
oommoners  'Bym^  Hampden,  and  Cromwell.  Although  au- 
thorities widely  differ  as  to  this  tradition,  the  lay  reader  is 
disposed  to  accept  it^  fascinated  by  its  picturesqueness,  and 
for  the  zest  it  gives  to  speculation  upon  what  might  have 
been.  Thus  the  stoxy  runs,  as  evolved  by  the  various 
writers  from  the  original  statement  of  Dr.  George  Bates, 
physi<aan  to  Charles  I,  Cromwell,  and  Charles  H  respeo- 
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tively.  Cromwell,  Hampden  and  the  rest  were  passengers 
on  one  of  a  fleet  of  eiglit  ships  ready  to  sail,  in  the  spring 
of  1638,  wlien  by  orders  pa-^sed  in  counnil  the  vessela  were 
stayed  and  all  the  passeumMs  and  ])io visions  put  ashore. 
Subsequently  the  vessels  were  pen  nit  ted  to  depart,  but  this 
company  remained  I  ehind.  Most  picturesque  is  Macaulay'a 
portrayal  of  this  embarkation : 

Htmpdfla  4«lniiiiiMd  to  Imvb  Bngland.  B^ood  tha  AtianlM 
OoMa  a  Itv  of  the  peneoated  Pnritaiu  had  formed  in  the  wilder- 
neat  of  the  Oooiuedont  aiettlement  which  has  since  become  a  pro8> 

peroas  oommonwealth.  .  .  .  Lord  Saye  and  Ix)rd  Brook  were  the 
original  projefitors  of  this  aoheme  of  emio^ration.  Hampden  had 
beea  early  consulted  respecting  it.  He  was  now,  it  appears,  desir- 
ooa  to  wididnw  blnaself  beyond  the  reach  of  oppreoaora  who,  as  he 
probably  amqpeotod,  and  aa  w«  know,  wara  bant  on  poidahing  hia 
maofol  Neistanoe  to  flim  tyianny.  Ho  waa  aoeompaniad  by  hie 
kiuHman,  Oliver  Cromwell,  over  whom  he  poaaeseed  great  infliMOoa^ 
and  ill  w  liuin  he  nlono  h:id  di8covere<l  under  an  exterior  n]>poaranoe 
of  coarseness  anil  t(  vtrava|i;aiicf^,  those  great  and  commanding  talents 
which  were  afterward  the  admiration  and  the  dread  of  Burope. 
The  oonaiBa  todt  ^bmr  passage  on  a  ToaialirhiQh  lay  in  the  Thamea, 
and  whioh  was  bound  for  North  America.  They  ware  aetnally  on 
board  when  an  order  of  oouncil  appeared,  by  whioh  the  ah^  was 
prohibited  from  aailing.  .  .  .  Hampden  and  Cromwell  remained; 
and  with  tham  ramainad  the  Evil  Ganina  of  the  houae  of  Stoart 

How  wondrously  diilerent  might  history  have  read 
had  Cromwell  got  here,  and  established  himself  at  the 

mouth  of  our  River! 

Fenwiek  was  at  this  time  again  in  England,  having  gone 
back  ill  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1G3G,  probably  to  report 
to  his  associates  and  arrange  the  proposed  emigration. 
When  the  new  Coanei  t  lent  £]^ovemment  was  inaugurated 
lie  was  still  abroad.  By  midsummer  following,  however, 
lie  had  retuined,  accompanied  by  his  family  and  a  few 
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otherH.  Then,  as  agent  for  tlie  patentees,  he  set  up  his 
indepeudeiiL  e.stablishment.  iiud  gave  the  plantation  its 
name  of  Saj' brook,  in  couipliment  to  Lorda  Saj  aud 
Brooke. 

Liun  Gardiner,  who  had  held  the  fort  with  his  little 
garrison  and  their  families  from  the  bepmnin^^^  now  moved 
with  a  few  of  the  soldier-farmers  to  the  fair  islaud  across 
the  Sound  which  perpetuates  liis  name.  Here,  on  friendly 
t^rms  with  the  Indians,  he  began  the  lirat  English  settle- 
ment within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  New  York, 
calling  his  island  the  Isle  of  Wight.  His  sturdy  wife, 
whom  he  had  married  in  Holland,  had  borne  him  two 
children  while  at  Saybrook  Fort,  the  eldest,  a  b^jv,  being 
the  first  white  child  born  in  Connecticut.  Gardiner  was 
a  valiant  captain,  htoat  of  heart,  aud  sound  of  huiui.  He 
wiis  a  humorist,  too,  of  a  grim  sort.  When  some  of  the 
Bay  men  had  spoken  slightingly  of  Indian  arrows,  he 
sent  them  a  dead  man's  rib  with  an  arrow's  head,  which 
bad  shot  tbroagh  the  body,  stickine;  so  fast  in  the  bone 
that  none  could  withdraw  it.  He  was  iirm  and  just  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Indians,  faithful  to  agreements,  relents 
less  in  warfare.  He  was  a  strat^^gist,  often  circumventing 
the  wily  enemy  with  "  pretty  pranks,"  some  of  which  he 
related  in  his  old  age,  whereby  "  young  men  may  learn," 
that  they  "  may  with  such  pretty  pranks  preserve  them- 
selves from  danger  j  for  policy  is  needful  in  wars  as  well 
as  strength." 

John  Winthrop  the  younger  was  now  living  at  his 
Miussachusetts  home  in  Ipswich,  concerned  in  other  than 
Connecticut  interests.  His  dwelling  at  Saybrook  Fort 
had  been  confined  t<j  a  few  months  or  weeks  in  1636* 
He  had  ta,lven  no  steps  for  tlie  renewal  of  his  commission 
as  governor  for  the  Lords  aud  Gentlemen  after  its  teclmi- 
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cal  eiqpiration  in  1637 ;  but  the  term  still  held  with  him. 
He  did  not  oome  peimanently  to  zeride  in  Connecticut  till 
1645  or  1646.  Then  he  fixed  his  home  in  the  conquered 
Pequot  oountiy,  founding  New  London.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  a  smnmer  lodge  on  FisheFs  Idand,  off  the 
month  o£  Mystic  River,  in  the  Sound,  which  was  granted 
him  in  1640,  and  remained  a  preserve  of  the  Winthrop 
family  through  six  generations.  He  became  oflBdallycon- 
neotod  with  the  Connecticut  colony  hi  1661,  hemg  that  year 
chosen  one  of  the  higher  magistrates.  He  established  him- 
self at  Hartf<»d  when  he  first  became  govemor  of  the 
colony  in  1657,  after  having  lived  a  year  or  two  previ- 
ously at  New  Haven.  After  his  first  term  in  this  gover- 
noniup  he  was  deputy  governor.  Chosen  again  governor 
in  1659,  he  was  conturaed  in  the  executive  office  by  annual 
election  tsom  that  time  till  his  death  in  1676,  a  period  of 
sixteen  yean.  He  was  through  his  prime  Connecticut's 
foremost  man.  In  culture  he  surpassed  his  remarkable 
j&ither,  the  first  statesman  of  Massachusetts.  "Books 
furnished  employment  to  his  mind;  the  study  of  nature 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon 
was  his  delight,  for  '  he  had  a  gift  in  understanding  and 
art.' "  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  at  its  foundation  in  London,  when 
modem  science  wa»  young.  He  was  ''one  of  the  greatest 
chymists  and'  physicians  of  his  age,"  the  historian  Trum- 
bidl  notes.  He  was  amiable,  large  minded,  and  tactful  in 
affairs.  He  ''noiselessly  succeeded  in  all  that  he  under* 
took,"  says  Bancroft.  "  God  gave  him  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  aU  wititi  whom  he  had  to  do,"  was  the  elder  Winthrop's 
pious  testimony.  He  "inherited  much  of  his  father's 
combination  of  audacity  with  velvet  tact,"  was  John 
Fiske's  more  modem  phrasing.   When  in  1661,  upon  the 
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Restoration,  he  was  cboBon  as  the  colony's  Sigent  to  pre- 
sent their  petition  to  Charles  n  for  a  charter  under  the 
royal  seal,  ''the  New  WorH  was  fnU  of  his  praises." 

Puritan  and  Quaker,  and  the  freemen  of  Bhode  Island 
were  alike  his  eulogists;  the  Dutch  at  New  York  had 
confidence  m  his  int^pnty."  In  London,  enlisting  the 
powerful  influence  of  those  constant  friends  of  the  colonies, 
Lord  Say  and  Sele,  now  the  venerable  sole  surviyor  of  the 
noblemra  interested  in  the  Lords  and  GenUenien's  patent, 
and  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  now  Chamberlain  of  the 
King's  Household,  he  accomplished  his  mission  with  sur- 
prising ease.  The  king  received  hhn  and  the  petition 
*^  with  uncommon  grace  and  favour.*'  Fixed  in  history  is 
the  statement  that  the  king's  good  will  was  won  by  a 
clever  courtiei^like  stroke.  Mr*  Winthrop  had  an  eztrar 
ordinaiy  ring  whidi  had  been  given  his  grandfather  by 
King  Charles  the  first,  which  ha  presented  to  the  king. 
This^  it  is  said,  exceedingly  pleased  His  Majesty,  as  it  had 
been  the  property  of  a  father  most  dear  to  him."  So  runs 
the  legend.  But  this  is  apocxyphal.  It  was  the  play  of 
the  sk^  of  the  dipbmat  rather  than  the  arts  of  the  cour- 
tier that  achieved  his  ends.  He  knew  at  once  how  to 
nfiMttfaLm  the  rights  and  claima  of  Connecticut  and  how  to 
make  Charles  II  think  him  the  beet  fellow  in  the  world," 
says  Fiske.  So  he  secured  tiie  charter,  which,  pasnng  the 
seals  April  20, 1662,  confirmed  to  the  Conneoticnt  cobny 
the  territory  covered  by  the  Lords  and  Gentlemen's  patent, 
and  the  right  to  {govern  themselves,  precisely  as  they  had 
been  doing;  and  summarily  annexed  to  them  the  neigh- 
boring New  Haven  colony,  much  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
latter's  theocratic  party,  but  ''hailed  with  delight"  by 
"the  disfranchised  minority."  This  was  the  charter  that 
a  quarter  century  after  was  hidden  from  Andros  in  the 
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Charter  Oak,  and  the  historical  duplicate  of  which,  in 
its  frame  of  wood  from  the  hiatoric  tree,  u  now  diqdayed 
in  the  Hartford  State  Hoiue. 

Fenwick  maintained  his  independent  state  of  Saybiook 
till  the  end  of  1644.  Then  he  ceded  it  to  the  up-river 
colony  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  entire  territory  claimed 
under  the  Lords  and  Gentlemen's  patent,  and  so  Jima  was 
written  to  their  scheme.  Conditions  of  the  traosfer  were 
the  payment  to  Fenwick  of  certain  duties  on  com,  biscuit, 
beaver  skins,  and  live  stock  exported  from  the  River's 
mouth,  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  For  the  jurisdiction 
right,  or  the  "Old  Patent,"  the  colony  ultimately  paid 
1600  pounds  sterling ;  but  they  never  received  this  patent. 
Mr.  Fenwick  stipulated  to  deliver  it  "  if  it  come  into  his 
power."  Its  non-appearance  is  regarded  by  those  who 
have  questioned  its  existence  as  pretty  fair  evidence  for 
their  contention.  Subsequently,  when  seeking  the  royal 
charter,  the  colony  declared,  in  their  letter  to  Lord  Say 
and  Sele,  whose  aid  they  desired,  that  thej  bad  heen 
forced  to  this  purchase  through  the  threat  of  Mr.  Fenwick, 
then  the  sole  patentee,  to  impose  duties  on  the  people,  or 
sell  the  patent  to  the  Dutch  unless  they  purchased  it. 
After  the  sale  Fen^vick  became  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  colony.  About  1648,  on  returning  to  England,  he 
was  made  a  colonel  in  tho  Parliamentary  army.  He  w<i3 
chosen  a  member  of  Parliainent,  and  named  one  of  the 
"high  court  of  justice"  which  condemned  the  king.  In 
the  latter  body,  however,  he  failed  to  serve.  He  died  at 
Berwick,  while  governor  there,  in  1 657. 

Fenwick's  home  on  Saybrook  Point  was  described  by 
Thomas  Lechtord  in  1641  as  a  "faire  house,"  well  forti- 
fied.  It  must  have  been  a  gracious  household  in  the 
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wOdetDfiBfly  bestowing  a  refined  hoepitality.  Lady  Fen- 
wick  was  a  gentlewoman^  born  Alice  Ap^ley,  daughter  ol 
Sir  Edward  Apsley.  Sbe  was  widow  of  Sir  Jobn  Boteler 
when  she  manied  Master  Fenwieke^"  at  the  time  a 
lawyer  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  a  man  of  means.  With  them 
here  as  chaplain  was  the  then  youthful  John  Higginson, 
who  had  come  over  in  1629  with  his  father,  F^cis 
Higginson,  first  minister  of  Salem  in  the  Bay  Oolony,  and 
ancestor  of  the  Higginsons  in  Am«cica.  He  had  been  a 
teacher  at  Hartford,  living  Mdth  Mr.  Hooker  as  **  stadent^ 
helper,  and  scribe."  He  was  the  minister  afterward  long 
settled  at  Salem,  where  he  succeeded  his  father.  His 
ministry  there  continued  till  his  death  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-three,  which  inspired  his  rhyming  eulogist  to  the 
degant  lines :  — 

Young  to  the  pulpit  be  did  get 

And  Seventy-Two  Y^s  in't  did  sweat. 

After  seven  short  years  of  pioneer  life  the  gentle  Lady 
Fenwick  died^  leaving  with  her  husband  two  little  daugh- 
ters, Etizabeth  and  Dorothy,  both  bom  in  the  fortified 
manor  house  on  Saybrook  Point.  Her  grave  was  made 
witlun  the  endkisore  of  the  fort.  For  years  after  a  mas* 
sive  memorial  of  stone  in  an  open  field  on  the  spot  where 
the  first  settlers  had  lived  marked  the  lonely  tomb.  When 
tiie  ioonodlasm  of  our  age  with  its  ruthless  sweep  threats 
ened  to  scatter  her  dust,  it  was  removed  to  a  protected 
place  in  the  old  burying  ground  at  the  Point,  near  the 
graves  of  seven  generations  of  her  descendants.  It  is 
related  that  when  the  remains  were  disinterred  for  this 
removal  ^the  skeleton  was  found  to  be  nearly  entire," 
and  beneath  the  skuD  lay  **  a  heavy  braid  of  auburn  hair, 
which  was  parcelled  out  among  the  viUagers. 
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The  first  Sayhrook  Fort  stood  till  1G47,  when,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  during  a  tempestuous  night,  it  caught  tire, 
and  was  destroyed  with  all  the  huildinga  inside  the  })ali- 
sade,  the  commandant  and  his  family  harely  escaping  with 
theur  lives.  The  following  year  a  new  and  stouter  fortress 
was  erected  nearer  the  River's  bank.  This  was  the  fort 
the  surrender  of  which  to  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
York  Andros  demanded  in  July,  1676,  when  "Captain 
Robert  Chapman  and  Captain  Bull  of  Hartford  so  ingeni- 
ously defended  the  rights  of  the  colony,"  that  the  enemy 
was  undone  without  a  shot.  It  is  a  pretty  story,  quite 
like  a  popular  historical  lomance,  in  which  the  scenes 
move  forward  with  dramatic  precision,  and  the  characters 
appear  at  the  preciae  moment  to  produce  a  thrilling 
situation. 

When  the  colony  had  word  of  the  intended  invasion, 
they  hastened  detachments  of  militia  to  Saybrook  and  New 
Tjondon,  for  both  places  were  threatened.  Captain  Thomas 
Bull  commanded  the  soldiery  despatched  down  the  River. 
While  they  are  yet  on  their  way,  the  Saybrook  folk  are 
surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Major  Andros  with 
an  armed  force  in  the  Sound,  "  making  directly  lor  the 
fort."  Without  instructions  from  the  government  as  to 
how  they  should  act  in  such  an  emergency,  they  are  for  a 
while  inert  and  gaze  helpless  upon  the  sight.  But  as 
their  surprise  abates,  "the  martial  spirit  begins  to  en- 
Icindle."  The  fort  is  manned  and  the  force  within  drawn 
up  in  battle  array.  At  this  critical  moment,  presto! 
Captain  Bull  with  his  company  arriyes.  Through  the 
next  two  days  the  work  of  preparing  fort  and  town  for 
defence  is  vigorously  pursued,  while  Andros's  ships  remain 
quietly  off  shore.  Now  Andros  witli  several  of  the  armed 
sloops  draws  up  before  the  fort.   The  king's  flag  b 
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hoisted,  and  lomaL  oaU  for  sunender  of  fort  and  town  Is 
made.  Instantly  np  rises  His  Majesty's  flag  on  the  forty 
and  CSaptain  Bull's  men  are  seen  arranged  In  warlike  order, 
^with  a  good  countenance,  determined  and  eager  for 
action."  Andros  dare  not  fire  on  the  king's  cokm. .  So 
he  lies  by  awaiting  reply  to  bis  summons.  All  this  day 
and  part  of  tha  next  his  fleet  are  held  off  against  the  fort. 

Meantime  the  Assembly  at  Hartford,  called  into  session 
by  the  critical  state  of  the  colony,  have  been  acting.  A 
protest  against  the  invasion  has  been  drawn  up  with  in- 
structions to  Captain  Bull.  He  Is  authoriaed  to  propose  a 
ref eienoe  of  the  matter  in  controversy  to  commisBioneis 
who  shall  meet  in  any  pkKie  in  the  colony  that  Andros 
may  choose.  The  Instroeticms  have  been  entrusted  to  an 
''express"  who  is  hunylng  down  the  River  to  deliver 
them.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  Andros  requeste 
admittance  on  shore  and  an  interview  with  ''the  minis- 
ters and  chief  officer."  The  request  Is  granted,  and  he 
comes  ashore  with  his  glittering  suite.  Presto !  again :  at 
this  very  moment  the  ''express"  appears.  Captain  Bull, 
supported  by  his  own  offioem  and  by  the  officers  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  town,  meete  the  major  and  his  officers,  at 
the  landing,  and  salutalaons  aie  exchanged.  Captain  Bull 
announces  his  receipt  that  moment  of  instructions  to  ten- 
der a  treaty,  with  the  proposal  to  refer  the  dispute  to 
ccwmuanonen  "capable  of  determining  it  according  to 
law  and  justice."  Major  Andros  rejects  the  proposal,  and 
forthwith  commands  "in  His  Majesty's  name,  that  the 
duke's  patent  and  the  commission  which  he  had  rec^ved 
from  his  royal  hi^^ess"  be  read.  Captain  Bull  com- 
mands also  in  the  king's  name,  that  he  "forbear  reading." 
Andres's  clerk  attempto  to  read,  when  the  captain  repeate 
his  command,  "with  such  energy  and  voice  and  meaning 
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in  his  Goimienanoe that  the  major  is  convinoed  "it  is 

not  safe  to  proceed."  The  reading  stayed,  the  captain 
inform:!  the  major  of  the  address  of  tlie  A.ssemVily  and 
forthwitli  reads  tliiii  dociitneiit.  At  its  coiicluijioii  the 
major,  pleased  with  the  captain's  "  bold  and  soldier-like 
appearance,"  asks  his  name. 
**  My  name  is  Bull,  sir." 

**  Bull  ?  It  is  a  pity  that  your  horns  are  not  tipped  with 
silver." 

So  ends  the  pajrley.  The  major  gives  tip  his  design  of 
seizing  the  fort,  and  is  escorted  to  his  boat  by  the  full 
}>ody  of  the  militia  in  the  town.  Soon  after  his  fleet  sails 
away. 

The  original  ]);i]isade  extended  across  the  long  neek  of 
Saybrook  Point  and  protected  the  land  approaches  from  in- 
cursions of  the  Indians.  Westward  of  the  original  fort  a 
generous  square  was  laid  out,  in  which  were  to  be  placed 
the  houses  of  those  "gentlemen  of  distinction  iiiul  figure," 
Ilazelrig,  Cromwell,  Hampden,  and  the  othens  who  failed 
to  come  out.  Some  seventy  years  aft«r,  midway  between 
the  palisade  and  the  fort,  was  erected  a  house  of  greater 
note.  This  was  the  home  of  the  collegiate  school,  in  which 
Yale  College  hnd  its  beginning.  Tn  this  long,  low,  one- 
story  structure,  tlie  embryo  university  s})ent  its  first  sixteen 
years.  Although  the  preliTninary  stcjis  were  elsewhere 
taken,  here  in  1701  its  cor|x>rate  life  began,  and  iiere  its 
functions  were  exercised  tUl  the  removal  to  New  Haven 
was  accomplished. 

So  Yale  College  was  of  Connecticut  River  birth,  and 
the  pioneer  of  the  noble  line  of  higher  institutions 
that  now  occupy  its  banks  through  three  states,  in  their 
number  and  variety  giving  the  Connecticut  a  miique 
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distinction  among  Amerioan  riyeiB  as  a  seat  ol  American 
ooUeges. 

It  was  no  fault  of  Saybrook  that  Yale  waa  not  retained 
on  the  Connecticut.  The  decision  for  removal  stirred  Say- 
brook  to  the  core,  and  roused  some  of  her  people  even  to 
open  resistance.  When  in  December,  1718,  three  months 
letter  tiie  first  commencement  at  New  Haven  had  been  held, 
a  majority  of  the  trustees  attempted  to  remove  the  college 
Hbraiy,  which  was  still  retained  in  Saybrook,  such  opposi- 
tion was  encountered  that  the  aid  of  the  gorenior  and  coun- 
cil was  invoked.  This  body  came  down  from  Hartford  and 
issued  a  warrant  to  the  sheriff  to  seize  the  books.  The 
officer  proceeded  to  his  duty,  but  found  the  house  where 
they  were  kept  baned  by  resolute  men  prepared  to  resist 
him.  Summoning  assistance,  he  at  length  forced  an  en* 
trance.  Then  a  guard  was  placed  over  the  property  for 
the  nighty  and  its  removal  to  New  Haven  was  set  for  the 
following  day.  In  the  morning  it  was  discovered  that  the 
carts  engaged  for  the  transportation  had  been  disabled  and 
theur  horses  turned  adrift.  New  proyisions  were  m«de,  and 
the  new  teams  started  o£E  under  the  escort  of  the  major  o£ 
the  county.  The  trials  of  the  moyers,  however,  were  not 
yet  over.  Along  the  roads  their  progreag  was  hindered 
through  the  absence  of  several  bridges  which  had  been 
broken  They  finally  reached  New  Haven,  only  to  find 
on  counting  the  books  that  the  number  was  short  by  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  missing  volumes,  says 
the  chronicler,  had  been  "  disposed  of  by  persons  imknown, 
together  with  some  valuable  papers,  in  the  confusion  which 
arose  at  the  taking  of  the  library,  and  no  discovery  of  them 
was  made  afterward." 

Even  after  the  institution  had  become  fuUy  fixed  at  New 
Haven  the  instruction  of  students  was  for  some  time  dog- 
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gedlyoontamed  at  Saybiooky  the  yontliB  appearing  in  New 
Haven  only  to  leoeiye  their  degrees.  Others  obtained  thdr 
tuition  at  Hartford ;  and  more  at  Wethecsfield  (both  of 
which  towns  had  competed  for  the  college);  so  that  at  first 
more  than  half  of  the  students  of  the  new  Tale  were  in* 
etrueted  outside  of  New  Haven,  and  in  the  River  townsy 
meeting  at  the  official  seat  of  the  college  only  on  com- 
mencement for  their  d^graes.  Indeed,  at  Wethersfidd  a 
commencement  was  held  and  degrees  conferred  on  the  very 
day  that  the  fiist  commencement  took  place  at  New  Haven. 
The  Wedhfiiafield  degrees,  however,  were  sabseqnently  rati- 
fied at  New  Haven,  and  peace  succeeded  the  unhappy  dis- 
cord. As  Preaident  Clap,  in  his  "The  Annals  or  History 
of  Yale  College "  (1766),  quaintly  records :  <^ ....  the 
Spirits  of  Men  began  byPegroooto  subside;  and  a  general 
Hannony  was  gradually  introduced  among  the  Trustees, 
and  the  Colony  in  general.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbridge 
[of  Hartford]  and  Mr.  Buckingham  [the  Saybcook  minis- 
ter: the  two  chief  opponents  taaong  the  trostees  of  the 
New  Haven  seat]  became  very  friendly  to  the  college  and 
New  Haven,  and  forward  to  promote  all  its  Interests. 
The  TniBtees  in  Testimony  of  their  Friendship  and  Regard 
to  Mr.  Woodbridge  chose  him  for  Rector  pro  Tempore; 
and  he  accordingly  moderated  and  gave  Degrees  the 
commencement  Anno  1728.*' 

In  tile  Saybrook  College  house  also  met,  it  is  supposed, 
the  ajnod  of  1708  which  formed  the  Saybrook  Platform, 
that  strict  ecclesiastical  code  the  adoption  of  which  by  the 
Legislature  fixed  upon  Connecticut  an  established  church. 
Thus  Congregationalism,  as  defined  in  this  document,  be- 
came the  religion  of  the  state  by  legislative  enactment,  and 
held  for  seventy-six  years,  making  dissenters  *'  of  all  not 
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conforiiiing  to  it.  Tlie  syuod  was  composed  of  sixteen 
meiubei"s.  twelve  ministers  aud  four  laymen.  Eight  or 
uiiiti  of  the  ministers  \vere  al  tlie  time  trustees  of  the  col- 
lege ;  and  the  assembly  convened  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  commencement.  Thus  the  association  of  synod  and 
college  was  intimate.  But  although  the  corporatio?i  adoptr 
ed  the  code,  and  theological  instruction  predominated  for 
some  time  in  the  iustitutiun,  iUs  scope  gradually  broadened 
as  the  yeara  advanced,  more  in  conformity  with  the  plan  de- 
lined  in  ito  charter,  —  for  "  instructing  youth  in  the  ai^ts  and 
sciences  who  may  be  fitted  for  public  employment  both  in 
church  and  civil  8t(ite."  This  synod  was  the  third  council, 
probably,  that  sat  at  Saybrook,  to  attempt  tlio  union  of 
church  and  slate,  the  first  assembling  in  1GG8,  wg\1  before 
the  foundation  of  the  college.  Its  Saybrook  Platform  was 
constructed,  formidably,  of  a  Confession  of  Faitli,  Pleiids  of 
Agreenient,  and  Fifteen  Articles  for  the  administration  of 
church  discipline.  The  discussions,  controversies.  aTul  hard- 
ships to  which  it  gave  rise  through  the  years  of  its  legal 
establishment  have  faded  into  oblivion,  and  to-day  the 
Saybrook  Platform  is  chiefly  interesting  as  the  first  book 
printed  in  Connecticut,  run  off  in  1710  at  New  London,  on 
tho  jii  iriting  press  which  wa.s  given  to  the  Colony  by  Gov- 
ernor (lurdon  Saltoustall,  great  grandson  of  Sir  liiciiard 
bai  tons  tali  o£  the  Lords  and  Gentlemen's  project. 

A  vestige  of  Saybrook  Fort  remained  till  the  seventies 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  dounnauL  note  in  the  quiet 
landscape  at  this  point  of  the  River.  Then  all  was  swept 
away,  together  with  the  old  contours  of  the  site,  and  mod- 
em structuies,  useiui  but  uupictureaque,  occupied  Uie 
place. 
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"Early  Perils  of  Colonial  Life 

The  Blver  BcttlMBenta  «f  the  CMontid  Period— Conllned  to  tha  Loww  Vsllejr 

for  »  Centory  — .Tbe  Fint  Settlen  conipletoly  environed  Ijf  Swfages — The 
VarioUiB  Tribes  and  their  Seats  —  The  Doininatinf^  P*>quots — Covert  Attacks 
upon  the  SetUen  —  Maaucre  of  Captaina  intone  aud  Norton  iviUi  Uieir  Sbip'a 
Cnw.— TlM  KlUlaf  of  John  Oldbwn  off  Bloek  Uttiid.-~Avaiiced  hf  CiVtatn 
John  Gall 0 p  —  Hm  SuUoli BmM^ of  tbo Httion A Oitphlo ColO' 
niai  Sfl^^tory. 

COLONIAL  life  on  the  Kvar  was  ooufiiked  for  a  cta^ 
tury  to  the  Lower  Valley  in  ConneeUeat  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  narrowed  to  Windsor,  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Say- 
brook  of  the  Connecticut  Colony  and  S])i  uigfield  alone  in 
the  Massachusetts  jurisdiction.  Springfield  was  then  the 
uppermost  Valley  settlement,  at  the  frontier  of  the  Wilder- 
ness. By  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  only  four 
Kiver  t^jwiiS  had  heen  added  to  the  Connecticut  Colony, 
and  eight  had  heen  formed  in  the  Massacliusetts  limits. 
These  were  Middlet^owii,  lOast  Iladdam,  Iladdam,  and  Lyme 
in  (  oniu  ticut,  and  Northampton,  Hadlej,  Hatfield,  Deer- 
field,  NorLhfield,  Westfield,  Suffield,  and  Enfield  in  Massa- 
cliiLsetts.  Middletown,  when  established  in  1653,  was  the 
first,  nonnectiug  link  between  tlie  iip-rivcr  towns  and  Say- 
brook.  Eiust  Iladdam,  below,  on  the  east  side  of  the  River, 
was  begun  a  decade  later;  Ifaddam,  on  the  west  side,  iu 
1668;  and  Lyme  the  previous  year,  cut  in  ]iart  from  Say- 
brook.    Of  the  added  Massachusetta  group,  Northampton 
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was  thfi  duel  settlanentand  was  tuuAy  aa  old  as  the  Coik- 
neoticut  MiddletowB,  having  been  fauxuled  inl65S.  Had- 
ley,  on  the  east  side,  was  begun  in  1661;  Hatfield  and 
Deerfield,  on  the  west  side,  in  1670  and  1671 ;  and  Nortii- 
field,  at  the  northern  frontier,  in  1673.  But  Deerfield  and 
Northfield  were  both  destroyed  In  £ang  Philip's  War  of 
1675-76,  and  Deerfiekl  was  not  pennananUy  issettied  taU 
1682,  while  NortMeld  vsmahifid  nnooen^ed  till  after 
the  opeoing  ol'  the  eighteenth  century,  an  attempt  at  le* 
settkment  in  1685  having  failed.  Westfield,  Enfield  and 
Snffield  were  taken  from  Springfield's  original  domain 
extending  over  both  sides  of  the  Biver.  The  first  wss  or- 
ganized in  1669,  the  oihets  in  1680  and  1681  respectively, 
though  laid  out  a  decade  earlier.  Snfield  and  SufBcld 
passed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  to  tiie  Con- 
nsctlcut  Odony  ui  1752,  upon  the  settkment  of  yean  of 
dispute  between  the  two  colonies  over  the  boundary  line. 

Till  well  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Valley  above  the  north  Massachusetts  line,  through 
New  Hampshire  and  Yevmont,  for  the  most  part  remained 
the  Wilderness.  Only  the  hunter  and  the  trapper,  the  sol- 
dier and  the  Indian  captive  home  off  to  &r  away  Canada, 
had  penetrated  its  vast  solitudes,  bringing  back — they 
who  did  get  back — entnmdng  tales  of  its  beauty  and 
riches.  Till  1723  Northfield,  embiacmg  its  present  imj^ 
bor  Yemon,  of  Yermont^  and  part  of  Hinsdale^  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  the  outmost  English  post. 

The  earliest  records  of  the  River  are  of  encounters  with 
the  aborigines.  Yery  soon  after  the  English  establishment 
in  the  lower  Yalley,  tragb  conflicts  with  them  arose. 
When  the  English  first  came  the  Indians  of  Connecticut 
wen  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
territory  than  in  any  other  part  of  New  Engknd.  Neither 
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waxB  nor  pestileinoe  had  so  depopulated  tliia  legUm  as  some 
other  parts  of  the  Eastern  countiy.  How  oompletely  the 
savages  environed  the  early  Biver  settlers  appears  when 
the  tribes  and  their  seats  are  enumerated. 

Scattered  on  both  sides  between  the  River's  mouth  and 
Windsor  were  the  various  native  tribes  whom  the  Pequot 
invaders  had  vanquished  some  time  about  1630,  and  whose 
domains  they  were  holding  as  conquered  territory.  These 
tribes,  before  their  vanqnishment,  are  presumed  to  have 
been  confederated  under  Altarbaenhoot^  or  Netawannte,  the 
iMkniAftJ  sachem  wh<»i  the  Hymouth  Colony's  expedition 
restored  to  his  seat  at  Windsor  in  1633.  They  embraced 
the  bands  that  Block  in  1614  described  as  the  "nation 
called  Sequins,"  with  their  lodges  on  both  sides  of  the  River 
at  or  above  the  great  bend  at  Middletown ;  and  the  Nawaas 
with  their  fortified  town  at  South  Windsor.  When  the 
first  English  colonists  came  the  Sequins  were  occupying 
*^  neutral  ground  "  in  the  immediate  ne%hborhood  of  the 
Dutch  House  of  Hope.  This  ground  was  so  called  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  when  the  JDutch  made  their 
purchase  from  the  Pequot  sachem^  four  years  before  the 
restoration  of  Netawanute,  that  these  lands  should  be 
exempt  from  Indian  warfare.  According  to  J.  Hammond 
Trumbull,  the  Sequins  were  the  Indians  subsequently 
(»lled  by  the  English  the  Wongunks,  from  their  principal 
seat  about  the  River's  bend  between  Middletown  and  Port- 
land. Their  territory,  Mr.  Trumbull  believes,  extended 
from  the  north  part  of  Haddam,  northerly,  on  both  sides 
of  the  River,  to  some  distance  above  Windsor.  The  Se- 
qeen  chief,  probably  he  who  was  known  to  the  English  as 
Sowheag,  variously  designated  as  "  aaehem  of  the  Matta- 
beeeck,"  which  became  Middletown,  and  "  sachem  of 
]E^uang,"  where  Wethersfield  was  planted,  had  his 
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"castle**  at  Mattiibeeeck,  overlooking  the  broad  domain 
over  which  in  his  time  he  Lad  been  lord.  At  Machemoodus, 
which  became  East  Haddam,  dwelt  a  numerous  sul>tiilte 
"famous  for  pawaws,"  or  powwows,  and  "worshipping 
evil  spirits." 

Above  Windsor  were  the  Pocumtucks,  the  leading  tribe, 
according  to  George  Sheldou,  historian  of  Deerfield,  of  a 
powerful  confederation  occupying  and  dominating  the  Val- 
ley and  its  tributaries  as  far  north  iis  Brattleborough, 
Vermont.  Sub-tribes  or  allies  of  the  Pocumtucks  from  the 
region  of  Windsor  up  the  River  were :  Uie  Tunxis  on  the 
Farmington  River,  at  and  near  its  confluence  with  the  Con- 
necticut; the  Podunks,  seated  near  Windsor;  the  Aga- 
wams,  whose  principal  seat  was  at  Springfield,  and  who 
claimed  the  territory  on  both  sides  ol  the  iiiver  bet^vecn 
Enfield  Falls  and  South  Hadley  Falls ;  the  Warranokes, 
west  of  Springfield,  with  their  chief  village  at  the  present 
Westfield  on  the  Agawam,  now  Westfield,  River ;  and  the 
Naimawatucks,  or  Nonatucks,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
River  at  Northampton  and  Hadley,  with  their  village  and 
their  forts,  the  principal  forts  being  the  mouth  of 
Half -Way  Brook,  between  Northampton  and  Hadley,  and 
on  a  ridge  between  Hadley  meadows.  The  Pocumtucks 
centered  in  the  Deerfield  Valley,  and  were  most  thickly 
settled  about  the  mouth  of  the  Deerfield  River  in  Deerfield, 
where  was  their  principal  fort  on  what  is  yet  called  Fort 
HiU.  Northward  were  the  Squakheags,  occupying  jointly 
with  the  Pocumtacks  the  teiritoxy  now  of  Northfield,  Vei^ 
non,  Vermont,  and  Hinsdale,  New  Hampshiie, — a  fugitive 
band  from  the  Hudson  River,  Sheldon  is  led  to  believe. 
They  were  probably,  he  says,  a  fragment  of  the  Mahicans, 
driven  away  from  their  original  homes  by  the  Mohawks  of 
the  Five  Nations  in  1610. 
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The  TaUej  in  -whtA  m  now  Nefw  Hampehiro  and  Yer- 
mont  vaa  unoccupied  as  the  seat  of  any  anundeiable  body 
ol  nativM.  It  waa  rather  a  thoroughfare  between  con- 
tending powerful  tribes.  Vermont  was  a  bearTcr  hunting 
ground  ol  the  Iroquoia,  the  confederated  ¥bn  Nations. 

The  waning  Pequots  wen  seated  east  of  the  ]^Yer*s 
mouth,  on  the  coasts  chieflj  between  the  Thames  and  the 
Mystic  BiYers.  Th^  were  also  a  branch  of  the  Hudson- 
Biyer  If  ahicans,  driven  out  by  the  Mohawks.  Hg^ting 
their  way  to  the  coast  before  the  coming  of  Block,  they  had 
taken  possession  of  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Niantic 
tribe  on  both  sides  of  the  My  ^  tic.  By  the  tame  the  Bnglish 
bad  come  these  Pequots  had  subdued  and  held  tributary 
besides  the  Niantios'  and  the  lower  Oonneotieut  Valley 
tribes,  the  Block  Island  Indians,  and  several  tribes  upon 
Long  Isknd.  West  of  the  Thames  Biver  and  north  of  the 
Fequots  dwelt  the  Moh^;ans  (as  they  came  to  be  known 
after  the  settlement  of  the  English),  an  ofbhoot  of  the 
Pequots.  Theb  sagamore  was  list  Uncas  who  became  the 
staunch  aUy  of  the  English,  and  attained  great  power  in 
colonial  Indian  aflBdrs  which  lasted  for  more  than  forty* 
years.  He  was  heir  apparent  to  the  Pequot  sachemdom 
through  the  female  line>  his  mother  being  aunt  to  Wapeg- 
'  woot^  the  reigning  sachem  at  the  time  of  the  first  Eng- 
lish move  to  the  Biirer.  Haying  grown  proud,  and, 
it  was  said^  treacherous  to  the  reigning  sachem,  he  had 
suffered  repeated  humblings  at  the  chieTs  hands.  Again 
and  ag^  he  had  been  driven  from  his  oountiy,  and  per- 
mitted to  return  only  upon  promise  of  submission.  Dur- 
ing one  of  his  seasons  of  banishment,  according  to  J. 
Hammond  Trumbull,  he,  or  some  of  his  people,  became 
connected  with  the  Nawaas  up  the  River.  Such  was  the 
situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Elnglish  settlements. 
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After  Wapegwoot  was  slain,  Uncaa  had  made  claim  to  the 
Pequot  flftchemdom,  but  the  ^  ambitious,  cruel,  and  agres- 
siye  *'  SaBsaotts  (significant  name),  son  of  Wapegwoot^  was 
eleTated  to  the  place.  Under  Sasaaens  were  twenty-siz 
minor  sachems,  or  war  captuns.  The  Pequot  and  Mohe- 
gan  country  covered  a  traot  of  nearly  tliirty  squaie  miles. 

East  of  the  Peqnots  were  the  Nanagansetts,  oceupj  uig 
what  became  Rhode  Island,  and  then  the  largest  tribe  in 
New  England.  They  were  the  only  Indians  in  the  vidn- 
itj  whom  the  Pequots  had  not  subdued,  and  perpetual  war 
existed  between  the  two  tribes.  Of  the  NaixagansettSy 
ICiantooomo,  a  wily  fellow,  nephew  of  Oanonicus,  the  chief 
sachem,  was  the  ruling  spirit.  In  the  northeast  paH  of 
Oonneoticut  and  in  centnl  Massachusetts  wm  t^  Nip- 
mucksi,  scattered  in  smaU  dans.  At  Bzookfield,  Massa- 
diuaetts,  throug|h  which  the  ''Bay  Pbth"  subsequently 
ran,  were  the  Quabaugs,  classed,  Sheldon  says,  as  sub- 
jects both  of  Uncas  and  the  Deerfield  Pocumtucks,  but 
finally  absorbed  by  the  Nipmudss.  The  inland  Connecti- 
cut tribes  west  of  the  Biver  were  tributary  to  the  Mohawks 
who  had  brought  their  conquests  thus  far  eastward. 

While  the  Biver  tribes  generally  welcomed  the  English 
colonists  as  possible  allies  against  the  Pequots,  and,  to  fortify 
their  friendship,  per&inned  at  first  many  acts  of  kindness  to- 
ward the  newcomers,  the  dominating  I^uots  were  hostile 
from  the  outset.  These  imperious  princes  of  the  soil  viewed 
the  Euglish  as  interlopers  whose  advance  must  be  chedced 
in  a  region  whidi  had  become  their  own  by  the  right 
above  ^  otheis  to  the  savage  mind — the  right  of  con- 
quest. Moreover,  the  Englishmen  had  defied  them  by  re- 
storing Biver  sachems  whom  they  had  conquered  to  the 
authority  which  they  had  overthrown  and  the  tenitoiy 
whidi  they  bad  made  thdr  own.   Thdr  hostility  waa  dis- 
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played  not  in  open  wtstm,  bat  In  oowt  ftfttaiokifipoii  ex* 
poeed  aetUera,  «nd  m  indting  the  depending  tribes  to  la* 
pine  end  nrarder.  Beeidea  these  perik  from  an  insidioiu 
foe,  tribal  jealousies  and  the  treacheioiis  Indian  nature 
rendered  the  situation  of  the  oolonists  most  hasardons  at 
the  beginning  of  their  settlements,  and  they  were  f<«oed  to 
be  perpetually  on  guard. 

So  early  as  before  the  greater  immigration  to  the 
Biver  had  begun,  an  act  was  committed  which  led  to  grave 
results.  This  was  the  muxctor  of  the  two  ixadsn,  CSaptains 
Stone  and  Norton,  and  their  ship*s  crew  of  dght  men,  by 
Indians  of  a  tribe  in  confederaoy  with  the  FiBquots. 

The  mariners  were  frcnn  St.  Christopher,  West  Bidies, 
and  had  come  into  the  Biver  bomid  for  the  Dutch  House 
of  Hope  to  trade.  Somewhere  above  the  Biver^s  mouth 
they  were  met  with  friendly  demonstratbnB  by  the  Indians, 
several  of  whom  were  known  to  Captain  Stone  ftom  previ- 
oua  trading  viwts.  Engaging  two  or  three  of  them  to  pi- 
lot two  of  his  men  to  the  Dutch  House  in  a  skil^  he  laid  his 
ship  to  the  shoie.  The  voyagers  in  the  skiflE  paddled  on 
cheerfully  till  nightfall,  when,  hauling  theur  boat  against 
the  shore^  the  two  sailars  curled  up  to  sleep.  So  soon  as 
slumber  was  upon  them  their  guides  rose  stealthily  and 
killed  them  botii  without  a  struggle.  Meanwhile  the  ahip 
below  had  been  boarded  by  others  of  the  band  whom  the 
ciew  were  entertaining.  At  length  Captain  Stone  fell 
asleep  in  his  cabin.  At  a  moment  when  most  of  the  crew 
were  aahore  these  Indians  silently  took  the  captain's  life. 
Casting  a  covering  over  him  to  conceal  their  woric,  they 
joined  the  remainder  of  the  band,  who  fell  upon  the  craw 
and  massacred  them  aU.  Captain  Norton,  however,  had 
escaped  them.   Finned  in  the  cook-ioom  he  made  a  long 
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and  resolute  iighiD  for  his  life,  which  an  accident  brought 
to  an  end.  "That  he  might  load  and  fire  with  llie  great- 
est expedition  he  had  placed  powder  in  an  ojx  n  vossi  1  near 
at  hand."  In  the  iieigiit  of  the  action  the  powder  took 
fire,  and  the  explosion  so  liiimed  and  blinded  Iilm  that 
"  after  all  his  gallantry  he  fell  with  hia  helpless  conipau- 
ions."  The  plunder  which  was  taken  from  the  vessel  was 
divided  between  the  sachem  Sassacus  and  the  head  sachem 
of  the  tribe  to  which  the  band  belonged. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  affair  that  the  Pequots  sought 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  government  for  a  league  of  peace, 
tliPir  messengers  bearing  gifts  to  Boston  to  foster  the 
scheme.  The  crafty  move  was  in  part  to  offset  the  possi- 
ble consequence  of  their  connection  with  this  massacre. 
Another  object  was  to  checkmate  the  Narragansetts,  who 
•were  at  the  time  warring  fiercely  upon  them,  and  with 
whom  the  Bay  men  had  friendly  relations.  Another  was  to 
get  support  against  the  Dutch,  who,  in  avenging  the  Pe- 
quots' acts,  luid  killed  several  of  their  fighting  men  in- 
cluding a  sachem.  The  Bay  men  at  first  would  listen  to 
their  proposals  only  on  condition  that  they  should  agree  to 
deliver  up  Captain  Stone's  murderers.  But  after  assur- 
ances that  all  but  two  of  the  band  were  dead  and  that  the 
survivors  if  guilty  would  be  paniflhed;  and  after  oSbcb  had 
been  made  to  concede  all  their  li^ts  in  the  Kiver  region 
to  the  Bay  Colony,  and  promises  had  been  given  to  hand 
over  ' '  four  hundred  fathoms  of  wampum,  forty  beaver  and 
thirty  other  skins  as  compensation  for  the  slaughter  of 
the  Englishmen,  —  after  these  explanations  and  conditions 
the  Bay  men  entered  into  the  treaty  desired.  The  articles 
were  drawn  np  and  duly  signed.  But  no  hostages  were 
taken  to  secure  the  fulfillment  of  the  oonditionSi  and  the 
Peqnota  never  performed  a  single  one  of  them. 
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By  the  summer  of  1686  their  depcBdations  had  been  ro- 
newed  wiih  more  vigor.  The  crowning  barbarous  act  of 
this  season  was  the  killing  of  Captain  John  Oldham,  the 
pioneer  English  trader  in  the  Valley  and  leader  in  the 
planting  of  Wethersfield.  Oldham  had  been  long  out 
artrading  "  in  hk  pinnaoe^  having  with  him  two  English 
boys  and  two  Narraganaett  Indians ;  and  when  off  Bloek 
Island  he  was  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  a  crowd  ol  savages 
who  "  deft  his  head  to  the  brains/'  Then  they  secured  his 
companions  and  proceeded  to  remove  the  plunder  from  the 
Teasel.  Fortunately,  while  thus  busied,  they  were  sighted 
from  a  distance  by  another  Englishman  cruising  off  the 
Sound  in  a  little  bark  with  a  crew  of  one  man  and  two 
boys.  This  was  Captain  John  Gallop,  the  famous  first  pi- 
lot of  Boston  Harbor,  for  whom  Gallop's  Island  there  is 
named.  He  had  been  up  our  River  and  was  intending  to 
pat  in  at  Long  Island  to  trade,  but  was  forced  by  a  sud- 
den change  in  the  wind  to  bear  up  for  Block  Island.  When 
he  espied  the  pinnace  he  drew  toward  it  and  discovered  it 
to  be  John  Oldham's.  The  deck  was  seen  to  be  full  of 
Indians."  He  was  in  hailing  distanoe  before  they  were 
aware  of  his  presence.  Then  ensued  a  gallant  chase,  finish- 
ing with  swift  retribution  npon  the  chief  actors  in  the 
tragedy.  Cooper,  in  his  Maocd  History  of  the  United  StateSy 
describes  this  engagement  as  the  earliest  sesrfight  of  the 
nation."  Winthrop,  senior,  g^ves  the  tale,— a  terse  and 
graphic  seaetoiy  in  his  telling: 

So  they  [the  Gallop  party]  hailed,  Imt  had  no  tinHwer ;  and  die 
deck  waa  iuU  of  Indians  (fourteea  m  all),  aod  a  uanoe  was  gone 
from  ber  fall  of  IndiMsaad  goodi.  Wharoopoa  lliey  saspeoted  that 
had  killad  John  Oldhun,  and  the  mfhor,  heoftOM  tha  Lidiaiis 
let  slip,  and  Mt  up  sail,  being  two  miles  from  shore,  and  the  wind 
and  tide  bfliogofi  tiie  ihore  ol  the  Island,  whereby  they  diove  to- 
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ward  the  main  at  NarraganBett.  Wlioreupon  thoy  [the  Gallop  party] 
went  ahead  of  tliem,aiicl  imving  but  two  pieoes  and  two  pistols,  and 
nothing  bat  duok  shot,  they  be«r  up  near  the  Indians  (who  stood 
ready  wmuA  with  giiii%  pikea^  and  awordB)  and  let  fly  among  them, 
and  ao  galled  tbem  that  thejr  all  gate  under  hatoIiBa.  Then  they 
stood  off  again,  and  retiring  with  a  good  gale,  they  stemmed  her  upon 
the  quarter  and  a)x)ut  ovorset  her,  wliich  so  friphtone<1  the  Indians 
tliat  six  of  them  leapeil  overboard  and  were  drowned,  ^'et  they 
durHt  liQi  Ixiard  her,  but  stood  off  again,  and  fitted  their  anchor  so 
as,  stemming  her  the  aeoond  time  there,  bored  her  boom  [bow] 
throngh  with  their  anehoTi  nod  an  atioking  faat  to  her,  they  mada 
divera  ahot  thioogh  her  (being  bnt  ineh  board),  and  ao  inked  her 
iore  and  aft,  as  they  must  needs  kill  or  hurt  some  of  the  Indinna; 
but,  seeing  none  of  them  came  forth,  they  gate  loose  from  her  and 
stood  off  again.  Then  four  or  five  more  of  the  ^nAimn^  leaped  into 
the  sea  and  were  likewise  drowned. 

So  there  being  now  but  four  left  in  her,  they  boarded  her; 
wherenpon  onn  Indian  oame  iqp  and  yielded ;  him  they  bonnd  and 
pat  into  hold.  Than  nnotiber  yidded,  whom  tiiey  bonnd.  Bnt  John 
GaUop,  being  well  aoqoainted  with  their  skill  to  nntie  themaeWee  if 
two  of  them  be  together,  and  having  no  pJaon  to  keep  them  asunder, 
they  threw  liim  [last]  bound  into  the  sea ;  and  lookinp;  nhouf  they 
fotind  JohnOl  lhain  under  an  old  seine  stark  naked,  hiH  head  cleft  to 
tiie  brains,  and  big  hand  and  legs  cutoff,  as  if  they  had  been  cutting 
them  off,  and  yet  warm.  So  they  put  him  into  the  sea ;  but  could 
nut  get  to  the  other  two  Indiana^  who  were  in  a  little  rocnn  under- 
nealh,  with  their  aworda.  So  they  took  the  gooda  which  were  left^ 
and  the  h^Us,  etc.,  and  towed  the  boat  away;  but  n'l'^lxt,  coming  on, 
and  the  wind  rising,  they  were  forced  to  torn  her  Oifi,  and  the  wind 
carried  her  to  the  NariagaQsett  shore. 

The  prinoipal  contriyera  of  Oldham's  death  weie  found 
to  ha^e  been  tiie  Block  Island  Indians  with  a  number  of 
imder  sadiems  of  tiie  NarzagaDseits,  to  whom  the  Block 
Ishndeis  were  at  this  junotuie  subject.  But  the  Peqnots 
•  weie  oODsideied  as  abeibton  in  the  affair,  since  several  of 
the  partidpants  fled  to  them  and  received  their  protection. 
Tlie  Nanagansett  chiefs,  Ganonicns  and  Miantonomo,  sue- 
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cessfiilly  cleared  themselves  from  connection  with  the  con- 
spiracy, and  aided  in  the  reooverj  of  the  two  boys,  with, 
part  of  the  plunder  from  Oldham's  vessel. 

The  responiiibiiity  was  at  last  fixed  upon  the  Block 
Islanders  and  the  Pequots,  drastic  measures  were  ado|)tod 
by  the  Bay  Goiouy  govemmenty  au4  the  Pet^uut  War 
ensued. 
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TOWARD  the  close  of  August  (1G36)  John  Endicott 
as  general,  with  a  force  of  ninety  men,  four  command- 
ers, and  two  ImlianH,  waa  despatched  from  Mafisachuaetts 
Bay  under  a  commission,  truly  termed  aanguinaiy : 

**  TopttttodMtii  tiie  mai  of  Bkwk  Iiluid,  bnt  to  spare  ihewoiiwa 
and  ohildmi,  and  bring  diem  away,  and  to  take  po«eancn  ol  tho 
Iibttid;  and  fioin  thenoa  to  go  to  the  Peqnods  [Peqnota]  to  denaiid 
the  murderers  of  Gbptain  Stone  and  other  Rngliah,  and  one  thou- 
sand fothoms  of  wampum  for  damages  etc.,  and  some  of  their  chil- 
dren as  hoBtages,  whioh  ii  they  should  refuse  they  were  to  obtain  it 
[them]  by  foroe." 

Captain  John  TJnderhiU  was  the  fifrt  named  of  the  four 
ooaunandeis.  The  tioope  embarked  in  thxee  pinnaces,  and 
canned  two  ehaliops.  The  Indiana  were  taken  ae  inter- 
praten. 

The  expedition  made  fint  for  Sayhrook  Fort,  where  it 
duly  arrived  to  the  surprise  of  Lion  Gardiner,  and  also  to 
his  ^sm&y  when  informed  by  the  officers  of  their  enand 
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and  of  their  intention  to  make  the  fort  their  rendezvous. 
He  gave  them  a  soldier^s  welcome,  however,  while  stoutly 
diflcountenancing  their  adTenture.  ''Ton  come  hither/* 
said  he, "  to  raise  these  wasps  about  my  ears,  and  then  you 
will  take  wing  and  flee  away,"  —  which  was  precisely  what 
happened.  When  he  had  seen  their  commission,  at  which 
he  ^'wondered,"  he  entreated  them  to  heed  this  advice: 
**  Sirs,  seeing  you  will  go,  I  pray  you  if  you  don't  load  your 
barks  with  Pequots,  load  them  with  com,  for  that  is  now 
gathered  with  them  ready  to  put  into  their  hamsy  and  both 
you  and  we  hwe  need  of  it ... .  If  you  eannol  aittain 
your  end  o£  the  Pequots  yet  you  may  load  your  barka 
with  "  that  *^  wliieh  will  be  weloome  to  Boston  and  to  me/' 
— most  piaetloal  advice,  for  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
were  thttiboth  short  of  a  com  supply.  To  aid  in  this  part 
of  the  enterprise  Gardiner  agreed  to  send  some  mm  from 
the  fort  in  hia  own  shallop. 

The  assault  on  Block  Island  took  place  according  to 
programme,  Imt  without  the  alaught^  directed  by  the  com* 
mission.  As  the  force  approached  the  island  and  were 
disembarking,  a  little  crowd  of  Lidians  assembled  on  shore 
at  a  sale  distance  entertained  "  them  with  arrows ;  which 
fell  hamlessly  against  the  corslets  of  all  save  two,  who 
were  pricked  <m  the  exposed  parts  of  their  bodies.  But 
when  the  landing  was  effected  the  Indians  incontinently 
fled,  and  not  a  single  one  was  afterward  seen,  though  two 
days  were  spent  on  the  island.  Two  hsstily  deserted  vil- 
la^ were  found,  ihree  miles  apart,  and  neighboring  acres 
of  com,  some  of  it  gathered  and  laid  inheaps.  So,  in  the 
absence  of  men  to  kill  and  women  and  children  to  capture^ 
all  the  wigwams  were  burnt,  and  much  of  the  com ;  all  the 
canoes  ^und  were  broken  up;  and  trophies  were  taken, 
among  them  **  many  well  wrou^t  mats  and  delig|itful  bsa^ 
kets." 
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Betuming  to  Saybrook  Fort  the  fleet  lay  windbound 
hm  for  lour  days.  Then  the  fliart  was  made  for  the  Pe- 
quot oountry.  The  miniature  army  sailed,  strengthened 
by  twelve  of  Gardiner's  men  m  his  shallop,  whose  especial 
part  was  to  take  off  the  enemy's  com.  As  they  neared  the 
Thames,  then  the  Pequot  River,  multitudes  "  of  Indians 
ran  along  the  shore  shouting  tauntingly,  ^  What  cheer, 
jSnghshmen!  What  cheer!  Do  you  come  to  fight  us?" 
The  night  of  their  arrival  they  spent  in  New  London,  then 
Pequot  harbor,  while  the  Indians  kspt  fires  aglow  on  both 
sides  to  prevent  a  landing  under  oover  of  darkness.  In 
the  morning  a  Pequot  messenger, — a  grave  senior  ma- 
jestical  in  his  bearing,"  —  came  out  in  a  canoe  and  de- 
manded "  what  they  were  and  what  they  would  have  ?  " 
Endicott  stated  th^  mission.  The  ambassador "  de- 
clared that  Sassacus,  the  chief,  was  away  at  Long  Island. 
Endicott  bade  him  inform  the  other  sachems  that  he  would 
meet  them.  The  Indian  lingered  debating  the  matter. 
The  Stone  affair,  he  would  explain,  was  in  retaliation  for  the 
killing  of  a  sachem  and  other  Pequots  by  the  Dutch,  and 
it  was  directed  by  the  murdered  sachem's  son.  It  did  not 
concern  the  English.  At  length  he  agreed  to  seek  the 
other  sachems,  and  paddling  back  to  the  shore  disappeared 
over  the  bluff  at  its  edge  Meanwhile  the  army  "  landed 
and  ascended  to  the  bluff.  In  course  of  time  the  messen- 
ger returned,  and  with  him  some  three  hundred  savages 
who  gathered  about  the  English.  The  messenger  reported 
that  Sassacus "  himself  would  be  back  in  three  hours. 
So  they  waited,  many  of  the  savages  idling  with  Gardiner's 
men  whom  they  knew.  The  three  hours  passed,  and  a 
fourth.  Yet "  there  came  none."  All  this  time  the  people 
in  the  Indian  villages  behind  were  hurrying  their  goods 
into  hiding,  and  their  women  and  children  to  places  of 
safety. 
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At  ktigtih  Endicotfe^bew  his  men  mto  line,  caiued  his 
cominimion  to  be  pioelaiined,  and  ordered  the  meeseng^ 
back  to  hie  sachem  with  the  word  that  if  he  would  not  at 
onoe  oome  to  parley,  the  English  woald  fight.  Then  the 
wilj  savage  shifted  bis  ground.  The  sachem  would  appear 
if  the  Englishmen  would  lay  down  their  arms  some  paces 
in  their  fronts  wheie  the  Indians  would  lay  down  their 
arrows.  But  Endioott>  seeing  perhaps  in  this  a  pretty 
stratagem  to  get  possession  cl  their  weapons,  bade  the 
throng  "begone  and  shift  for  themselves.*'  They  had 
dared  the  English  to  come  and  fig^t,  and  his  men  weie  here 
and  ready.  Then  the  Indians  all  instantly  vanished*  With 
colors  flying  and  drums  beatings  the  English  toolc  up  the 
pursuit.  But  not  a  single  Indian  was  seen  again,  though 
anows  rained  upon  the  soldiers  horn,  behind  thickets  and 
rocks  aa  they  advanced.  No  harm  was  done  them,  for 
thdr  condets  protected  them  aa  at  Block  Idand.  They 
kept  up  a  lively  fixe  in  the  directions  from  which  the  arrows 
came.  Reaching  a  village  they  burnt  all  of  its  wigwams. 
At  sunset  they  returned  to  their  boats.  Next  morning  they 
were  ashore  again,  on  the  west  side,  burning  wigwams  and 
spoiling  all  the  canoes  found  there ;  the  while  not  eur 
coimtering  an  Indian  in  the  open. 

,  Thus  their  campaign  ended.  They  did  not  go  back  to 
Saybrook,  but  returned  to  Boston  by  way  of  the  Narragan- 
sett  country.  They  had  suffered  no  loss  or  serious  injury 
to  any  man  of  the  expedition.  Acooiding  to  Gardiner  they 
killed  not  one  of  the  enemy,  but  one  of  the  Massachusetts 
Indians  who  accompanied  them  took  a  Pequot  scalp.  The 
Narragansetts,  however,  afterward  told  of  a  small  Pequot 
loss.  Gardiner's  men  returned  to  Saybrook  Fort  with  a 
fair  cargo  of  captured  com,  after  a  little  scrimmage  of 
their  own  on  the  way  back  with  poisuing  Pequots,  in 
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which  two  of  the  Epgliah  and  more  of  the  IndianB  were 
hurt 

And  00  the  waapa  were  xaaeed  aboat  the  ears  ol  the 
River  settlerB.  The  Pequots,  now  enraged,  detennined  to 
drive  the  English  out.  Saybrook  fort  was  soon  in  almost 
constant  seige.  Numbers  of  the  garrison  were  kiUed  horn 
ambuscades  while  at  work  in  the  fields  outride.  In  one 
bri^  swamp-fight  Gardiner  was  wounded,  though  saved 
iram  severe  hurt  by  his  bulE  coat.  A  member  of  a  party 
attacked  while  harvesting  hay  was  captured  and  roasted 
alive.  Captives  taken  in  raids  were  tortured  to  death  in 
various  hideous  ways.  Navigating  the  River  became  so 
perilous  that  all  boats  oii  entering  the  mouth  were  requii*ed 
to  come  to  anchor  at  Saybrook  Fort,  and  were  not  allowed 
to  proceed  till  Gardiner  had  satisfied  himself  that  they 
were  sufiiciently  armed  aud  manned.  They  were  not  al- 
lowed to  make  landing  between  the  fort  and  Wethersfield. 
Small  parties  in  .shallops,  though  armed,  were  attacked  be- 
tween these  points  and  luji^sacred.  Joseph  Tilly,  master 
of  a  small  trading  vessel  from  Boston,  which  he  had  an- 
chored two  or  three  miles  above  Saybrook,  was  "  a-fowling  " 
in  a  canoe  with  a  companion.  At  the  first  discharge  of 
Lis  pie<  e  a  number  of  Pequots  rose  from  ambush,  killed 
his  coiiij)anion,  and  seized  him  for  torture.  He  was  tied 
to  a  stake  and  flayed,  hot  embers  were  thrust  into  his  flesh, 
and  his  fingers  and  toes  were  cut  off.  He  died  after  sev- 
eral hours  of  suffering,  but  not  a  groan  escaped  him  :  for 
this  [rood  courage  the  Indians  admired  him  as  a  "stout 
ui;i]i."  Tim  e  inon  coming  down  the  Kiver  in  a  shallop 
■\veie  beset  by  several  Indians  in  canoes.  They  fought 
bravely,  but  one  wiis  killed,  tiie  others  were  taken.  Each 
of  the  prisoners  was  cut  in  twain  from  the  legs  to  the  head. 
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and  the  mutilated  bodi*  s  hung  by  the  neck  upon  trees  by 
the  riverside,  that  as  the  English  passed  by  they  might 
see  those  miseraljle  ol  ijecta  "  of  the  Indiana'  veugeLiuce. 

By  the  spt  ing  of  1637  the  situation  was  at  it^j  gravest. 
The  settlers,  feeble  in  numbers,  could  "  neither  hunt,  fish, 
nor  cultivate  the  fields,  nor  travel  at  home  or  abroad,  but 
at  the  price  oi  their  lives.  'I'hey  were  obliged  to  keep  a 
constant  watch  by  night  and  by  day ;  to  go  armed  to  their 
daily  labors  and  to  the  public  worship."  There  were  grave 
fears  that  tlie  Tequots  would  succeed  in  uniting  the  Indians 
generally  against  them.  Even  the  Pequots'  persistent 
foe,  the  Narragansetts,  were  now  disposed  to  make  a  truce, 
impressed  by  the  argument  that  if  the  Pequots  were  de- 
stroyed their  own  ruin  would  surely  follow.  Only  through 
the  courageous  int+ircession  of  lloger  Willi  an  is  were  they 
dissuaded,  and  brought  instead  to  make  tre^ity  with  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.  The  Pequots'  plan  of  campaign  was  not 
open  warfare.  It  was  to  lie  in  ambush  and  shoot  the  Eng- 
lish as  they  went  about  their  ordinary  business  j  to  bum 
their  houses,  destroy  their  crops,  kill  their  cattle  and  other 
live  stock ;  to  iiara.ss  and  terrorize  them.  Thus  the  Indian 
warriors  believed  the  whites  would  be  forced  quickly  to 
leave  the  country,  while  they  themselves  would  not  be  ex- 
posed to  great  iia/^rd. 

In  1*  abraary  the  General  Court  at  Hartford  had  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Bay  Colony  representing  the  dire  results  of 
Endicott's  expedition,  and  urging  a  more  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  their  Pequot  war.  The  same  month  Major  John 
ilason  was  sent  down  to  Sayluool:  from  Hartford  with 
twenty  men  to  reinforce  the  fort,  and  to  keep  the  enemy  at 
a  greater  distance.  In  April  following  Massachusetts  dis- 
patched Captain  Underbill  to  Saybrook  with  twenty 
"lusty  men  well  armed"  from  Boston.    The  latter  were 
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sent  at  the  charge  of  the  "  Lords  and  Gentlemen."  They 
were  "  lent "  for  service,  not  alone  to  protect  the  place  from 
the  Indians,  hut  .ilso  from  the  Dutch,  who  "  by  iUeii  Hpeechea 
and  supplies  out  of  Holland  "  had  aroused  a  suapicion  that 
they  hafl  '^'^uIue  designs  upon  it."  With  Umlerhill's  arri- 
val Maaou  reiumed  with  his  men  to  Hartford,  where  mailers 
had  reached  a  crisis  through  an  attack  upon  Wethcsrslield 
o£  a  most  threatening  nature. 

Thi.s  assault  was  made  by  a  band  of  a  hundred  Pequota 
and  "Wethoislield  Indians  combined.  They  had  one  morn- 
ing suddenly  risen  from  an  ambuscade  on  the  fringe  of  the 
settlement,  and  set  wpon  a  number  of  settlers  goiug  to 
their  ^vork  in  a  neighboring  field.  Nine  of  tlie  English 
^ve^e  killed  and  two  maidens  were  taken  captive.  The 
victor.s  ^ve^e  espied  from  Saybrouk  Fort  coming  down  the 
River  in  three  amoes  with  fragments  of  English  clothes 
fluttering  from  tall  sticks,  like  sails.  Concluding  from 
their  appearance  that  tliey  were  on  some  evil  course,  Lion 
Gardiner  overhauled  them  with  a  shot  from  the  fort's 
"  great  gun.*'  The  ball  "  beat  off  the  beak  head  "  of  one 
of  the  canoes,  which  hapjjened  to  be  that  in  which  were 
the  captive  maids.  None,  however,  was  hurt ;  and  before 
another  shot  could  be  fired  the  Indians  had  drawn  the 
canoes  over  a  narrow  beach,  and  got  away. 

In  1  mediately  upon  this  event  the  General  Court  waa  cou- 
▼ened  at  Hartford,  —  that  first  General  Court  to  which  the 
towns  sent  coimnitt^es  or  delegates,  —  to  deliberate  on  the 
perilous  condition  of  affairs  and  to  take  action  for  tlie  pres- 
ervation of  the  colony.  It  was  fully  recognized  that  the 
Pequots  were  "a  great  people,  being  strongly  fortified, 
cruel,  warlike,  munitioned,  &c."  and  the  colonists  only  "  a 
handful  in  wmparison."  But  the  havoc  already  committed 
bj  them,  their  killing  of  nearly  thirty  of  the  English^  their 
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penutent  attempts  to  unite  aU  the  tribes  for  the  eztarp^* 
tion  of  i^e  English,  their  constant  pnisuit  in  ^'mslicioiis 
oonises/*  their  gieat  pride  and  insolency/'  — theae  sets 
and  threats  necessitated  the  giving  of  some  "  capital  blow" 
to  so  relentkas  an  enemy  if  the  colonists  weie  to  sorriTe. 
Accordingly  offensive  measures  were  solenmly  declared  in 
formal  vote.   Thus  began  the  real  Pequot  War. 

An  anny  was  formed  of  ninety  men  drawn  from  the 
three  meagre  settlements  of  Hartford,  Windsor,  and 
Wethersfield;  small  aa  it  was,  the  levy  took  from  one- 
thbd  to  one-half  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  plantar 
tions.  Seventy  Indians,  mosUy  from  the  Mohegans,  under 
the  sachem  ITncaS)  were  joined  to  thb  force.  Major  John 
Mason  was  made  the  chief  commander.  Maaon  was  one 
of  the  great  captains  of  New  England,  bred  to  arms  in  the 
Dutch  Netherlands  under  Sir  Thomas  IViiifax.  He  had 
come  out  with  the  Dorchester  company,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  planters  of  Windsor.  He  became  to  the  Cktnnecticiit 
Colony  what  Myles  Standish  was  to  the  Pilgrims  of  Fly- 
mouth.  He  was  tall  and  portly,  but  nevertheless  full  of 
inartisl  braveiy  and  vigor."  So  Thomas  Prince  portrayed 
him.  He  was  the  man  for  the  hour,  as  events- proved. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  May,  1637,  these  motley  troops  em* 
barked  at  Hartford.  With  them  went  Samuel  Stone,  the 
Hartford  "teacher,**  aa  chaplain.,  .Thomas  Hooker  gave 
th^  Godspeed  in  a  speech  on  ttieir  going  aboard.  The 
savageS)  he  said,  should  be  bread  for  them."  The  "  fleet" 
comprised  "  one  pink,  one  pinnace,  and  one  shallop,"  — 
the  shallop  being  impressed  for  the  service  from  Pynchon 
of  Springfield.  They  fell  down  the  River,  destined  first 
for  Saybrook  Fort. 

The  passage  was  slow  and  halting  from  contrary  winds 
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and  low  water.  After  several  delays  from  running  aground 
the  Indian  contingent  became  impatient,  and  asked  to  be 
set  ashore  that  they  might  make  their  way  afooty  jwhuia* 
ing  to  rejoin  the  company  at  the  fort*  Their  request  was 
granted,  but  with  some  misgivings,  for  their  loyalty  was 
not  assured.  When  nearing  the  fort  the  fleet  came  Qpan 
Captain  Underbill,  who  had  rowed  out  to  meet  them.  At 
the  moment  the  chaplain  was  "  at  prayer  in  the  midst  o£ 
the  soldieiSy"  the  hearts  of  all  being  perplexed,"  fearing 
treacher}*^  in  their  Indian  allies.  Underbill  silently  brought 
his  boat  alongside  and  awaited  the  close  of  the  unwonted 
scene  on  the  still  River.  Then  he  cheered  all  mightily 
with  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  allies  and  of  a  great  ex- 
ploit by  them  as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity.  He  told  how 
upon  reaching  the  fort  they  were  for  instantly  falling  out 
in  search  of  Pequots  lurking  in  the  neighborhood ;  how  it 
being  the  Turd's  day  "  they  were  held  back  tOl  the  next 
morning;  how  they  then  sallied  forth,  and  presently  re- 
turned triumphantly  bringing  in  five  gory  Pequot  heads 
and  one  wretched  prisoner  who  had  been  a  spy  on  the  gpuv 
rison  for  Sasaacus.  Idon  Gaidiner  in  his  later  "  Histoiy  " 
gives  a  different  yeision  ol  this  affiur.  Aooording  to  his 
story,  the  Indians  were  sent  on  the  adventure  by  himself 
to  test  their  loyalty.  A  band  of  Pequots  had  psssed  near 
the  fort  in  a  canoe  the  night  before,  and  Unoas  was  told 
that  if  he  would  send  twenty  of  his  men  after  them  and 
**  fetch  them  dead  or  alive  "  he  could  remain  with  Mason^s 
company ;  "  else  not."  However,  be  the  details  as  they 
may,  the  performance  was  aocqited  by  all  the  English  as  a 
**  special  providence,"  and  brought  them  much  relief. 

A  gruesome  sequel  to  this  a&ir  yns  the  disposition  of 
the  prisoner-spy.  Uncas  and  his  men  insisted  upon  exe- 
cuting him  according  to  the  manners  of  theur  ancestors. 
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The  English,  in  tlie  circumstances  in  wliicli  they  were,  did 
not  judge  it  prudent  to  iuterpoae.  Kindling  a  Ltrge  fire, 
the  Indians  violently  tore  him  lin)b  from  limb.  Tlien 
cutting  his  flesh  in  pieced  they  handed  it  fruiu  one  to 
another  and  devoured  it,  singing  and  dancing  the  while 
round  the  fire.  The  bones  and  parts  that  were  not  con- 
sumed in  this  dreadful  repast  were  committed  to  the 
liainea  and  Inu'ut  to  ashes." 

Mason's  "army"  was  detained  at  Say  brook  Fort,  wind- 
bound,  for  three  or  four  days.  The  time  waa  occupied  by 
the  officers,  —  Underbill  and  Gardiner  and  the  others, — 
in  dbcussing  a  plan  of  campaign.  Gardiner  marvelled,  as 
he  had  "  wondered  "  when  the  Bay  men  came  upon  their 
venture,  that  so  hazardous  a  design  should  be  attempted 
with  such  an  inadequate  force.  Underbill  acquiesced  in 
his  views.  Both  declared  that  they  would  not  join  in  the 
expedition  unless  they  "  that  were  bred  soldiers "  from 
"their  youth  up"  could  see  some  likelihood  of  doing  better 
than  the  Bay  men  had  done.  At  length  it  was  arranged 
that  twenty  of  Mason's  force  should  be  sent  back  to  Hart- 
ford to  guard  the  River  settlements,  and  that  their  places 
should  be  taken  by  Underbill's  "lusty  men." 

Next  the  manner  of  attack  was  warmly  debated,  and 
in  til  is  Mason  proved  the  l>ett4»r  strategist  of  the  group. 
He  wf\g  for  a  land  attack  in  the  rear  }>y  \\  ly  of  t  he  Narra- 
gansett  country.  Tt  was  known  that  the  Pequdts  kept  a 
constant  guard  upon  the  Pequot  River,  hard  by  their  strong- 
hold, expecting  attack  at  that  point;  that  their  numlx-rs 
were  great,  and  that  they  were  well  su])|jlie{l  with  guns; 
and  he  reasoned  that  \>e\r\i^  on  land  an(i  swift  of  foot  they 
might  impede  a  landing  there,  while  if  approached  and 
attacked  from  the  rear  they  might  be  .surprised  in  their 
manoeuvers;  and  at  worst  the  Enghflk  would  be  on  firm 
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land  as  well  aa  they.  The  particulars  of  the  Pequots' 
strength  and  preparedness  had  been  learned  from  the  two 
Wethersfield  girls,  who  fortunately  were  now  at  Saybrook 
Fort,  restored  by  the  Dutch,  who  liad  retaken  them  from 
their  captors,  "  a  very  friendly  oilice  and  not  to  be  for^ 
gotten,"  as  i\Ittsoii  geuerously  recorded,  regardless  of  the 
strained  relations  between  the  Dutchmen  and  the  Jinglish. 

The  other  captains  and  Mason*s  principal  men  long 
stood  out  stoutly  against  his  plan  involving  too  great 
dangers  in  an  exteTided  march  through  a  iiotsiile  wilderness, 
and  loo  iong  a  ciimpaign.  A  more  speedy  despatch  of 
their  business  was  deemed  necessary  thai  the  yeomen  might 
get  back  to  their  farms.  Withal  it  was  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  their  commission,  which  expressly  enjoined  the 
landing  of  Mason  s  forces  at  Pequot  (New  Ix)ndon)  harbor. 
And  moreover  this  order  was  backed  by  a  supplementary 
letter  of  instructions  from  the  magistrates.  At  lengtli, 
neither  side  yielding.  Mason  proposed  that  the  question 
should  be  left  to  the  prayers  of  the  chaplain  for  decision. 
It  was  a  master-stroke,  for  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
he  knew  his  chaplain.  The  proposition  meeting  the  ap- 
proval of  all,  Mr.  Stone  was  sought  aboard  the  pink,  and 
importuned  to  "  commend  "  their  business  "  to  tlie  Lord 
that  night."  Mr.  Stone  promised  his  prayers,  and  all  re- 
tired to  await  the  result,  liright  and  early  the  next  mom- 
ing  the  chaplain  came  ashore  to  the  major's  chamber,  and 
informed  him  that  the  night  of  prayer  had  ''fully  satisfied" 
him  that  they  should  sail  for  Narragansett.  Thereupon 
the  council  Wiw  reconvened,  and  the  astute  major's  plan 
was  adopted  without  further  ado.  All,  seemingly,  were 
assured  in  their  Puritan  minds,  unvexed  by  theological 
doubts,  that  it  had  divine  indorsement  in  direct  response 
to  their  chaplain's  petition. 
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Mason,  disciplined  soldier  that  he  was,  frankly  pointed 
OQty  in  hiB  Narrative  of  after  years,  the  hazard  of  suck  de- 
parture aa  his  from  the  definite  inatruotions  of  official  su- 
periors, and  justified  it  only  on  the  groimd  of  neoessitj. 
"  I  dedare  not  this  "  he  wrote  in  his  quaint  way,  ^  to  en- 
courage any  soldier  to  act  beyond  their  conunission,  or  con- 
trary to  it:  for  in  so  doing  they  run  a  douhle  liazard. 
There  was  a  great  commander  in  Belgia  who  did  the 
States  great  service  in  taking  a  city;  but  by  going  beyond 
his  commission  lost  his  life.  His  name  was  Grubben- 
dimk."  If,  however,  a  war  is  to  be  managed  by  judgment 
and  discretion,  "  the  Shews  are  many  times  contrary  to 
what  they  seem  to  pursue :  whenat  the  more  an  Enter* 
prise  is  dissembled  and  kept  secret,  the  more  facile  to  put 
in  £ze6ntion :  as  the  Prorerb,  the  farthest  way  about  is 
sometimes  the  nearest  way  home."  So, — and  here  he 
struck  a  note  which  has  been  echoed  by  many  a  trained 
captain  since  his  day,  —  '^in  Matters  of  War  those  who 
are  both  able  and  faithful  should  be  improved,  and  then 
bind  them  not  up  into  too  narrow  a  Compass.  For  it  is 
not  possible  for  the  ablest  Senator  to  forsee  all  Accidents 
and  Occuirents  that  fall  out  in  the  Management  and  Pur- 
suit of  a  War.  Nay,  although  possibly  he  might  be  trained 
up  in  Military  Affairs ;  and  truly  much  less  can  he  have 
any  great  Knowledge  who  hath  had  but  little  experience 
therein." 

Mason's  campaign,  under  all  the  circumstances,  was  the 
most  remarkable  of  colonial  wars.  The  expedition  set  sail 
on  a  Friday  for  Narragansett  Bay  and  arrived  at  their  port 
toward  evening  of  Saturday.  There  they  kept  Sunday 
aboard  their  boats.  High  winds  obliged  them  to  remain 
off  shore  for  two  days  longer.   After  sunset  of  Tuesday  a 
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landing  was  effected^  and  Mftson  with  a  guard  marehed 
up  to  the  chief  sachem's  wigwam,  wheie  the  chief  was 
met.  With  the  fonnality  dear  to  the  Indian  heart  the 
captun  explained  their  appearance  in  arms  in  the  sachem's 
country  and  stated  th^  desire  only  to  paas  through  it  to 
the  Pequot  land.  The  English  doubted  not  his  acceptance 
of  their  coming,  there  b^g  love  betwixt  himself"  and 
them,  since  tbeir  object  wss  to  avenge  thenuelves,  God 
assisting^'*  upon  his  owu  enemies,  as  well  as  thein^  for  the 
^'intolerable  wrongs  and  injuries"  that  had  been  done. 
The  chief  approved  their  design,  but  **  spalte  slightingly  " 
of  them  in  sa^dug  that  he  thought  their  numbers  too  weak 
to  deal  with  this  enemy,  who  were  ''very  great  captains, 
and  m^  skilful  in  war."  Bfason,  however,  let  the  slight 
pass,  for  the  free  thoroughfare  desired  was  attained. 

Eaily  the  next  morning,  leaving  their  vessels  under  pro- 
tection, the  overland  march  was  begun,  along  Indian  trails. 
That  day  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  were  made,  and  "  Nay- 
aaticke  "  (Niaatic)  was  reached,  where  was  a  fort  of  another 
Naxragansett  sachem,  Ifiantonomo,  on  the  Pequot  frontier. 
The  Indians  liere  appeared  haughty  and  carried  themselves 
"very  proudly."  They  would  not  permit  Msson's  men  to 
enter  their  fort.  This  bfty  attitude  was  met  with  prompt 
and  effective  action.  A  guard  was  posted  about  the  fort 
and  all  were  imprisoned  within  their  own  stronghold, 
wsmed  that  none  should  stir  out  under  peril  of  his  life. 
And  none  did.  Thus,  also,  they  wers  prevented  from  dis- 
covering the  little  army  to  the  foe.  That  night  the  Eng* 
lish  quartered  serenely  near  the  fort,  no  "  hostile  "  ventur- 
ing to  disturb  them*  The  following  morning  several  of 
Miantonomo's  men  came  forward  to  enlist  in  the  expedi- 
tion, and  soon  others  were  encouraged  to  jom.  Gathering 
into  a  ring,  one  after  another  made  "  solenm  protestations 
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how  gallantly  they  would  demean  themselves,  and  how 
many  "  of  the  enemy  "  they  would  kill."  At  eight  o'clock 
the  march  was  resumed  with  some  five  hundred  of  these 
Indiana  added  to  the  line.  A  toilsome  tramp  of  ahout 
twelve  miles  brought  the  invaders  to  the  Pococatuck  River, 
between  the  present  Westerly  and  Stonington,  at  a  ford 
where  they  were  told  the  Pequots  usually  fished.  Now 
the  Narraganaetts  who  had  so  boasted  of  their  prowess 
began  to  show  fear,  and  inany  turned  back  homeward. 

Three  miles  farther  on  the  army  came  upon  a  field 
newly  planted  with  Indian  com.  At  this  evidtinoe  that 
the  enemy  was  nigh,  a  council  of  war  was  lield.  The 
Narragaiisetts  still  rf^niaininc^  informed  them  of  two  Pe- 
quot  fortH,  Ijoth  aliiidst  impregnable.  It  was  resolved  to 
assault  both  at  once.  But  learning  that  they  were  a  long 
march  apart,  the  English  were  constrained  to  accept  the 
nearest ;  "  much  grieved  '*  thereat,  because  the  farther  one 
was  the  stronghold  of  Sassacus,  whom  they  were  impatient 
to  fight.  Moving  now  "in  a  silent  manner,"  the  march 
was  continued  fur  ;il)oiit  an  hour  into  the  moonlit  night. 
Then  coming  upuu  a  .^wamp  between  two  hills,  in  the 
present  town  of  Groton,  they  pitched  their  little  oamp, 
much  wearied  with  hard  travel.  "The  rocks  were  their 
pillows,"  yet  "rest  was  pleasant."  Their  sentries,  posted  at 
some  distance  forward,  "  heard  the  enemy  singing  at  the 
fort,  who  continued  that  strain  till  midnielit  with  great  in- 
sultin;^  and  rejoicing,"  for,  having  seen  the  pinnaces  snil 
by  them  some  days  before,  they  believed  that  the  iilnglish 
were  "afraid  and  diu'st  not  come  near  thcin  " 

Soon  after  daylight  the  men  were  roused.  "  Briefly 
commendincT  themselves  and  their  design  to  God,"  they 
were  prepared  immediately  for  the  assault.  Only  two 
miles  more  were  to  be  covered  before  the  enemy  were  met. 
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Reaching  the  foot  of  a  hill,  Mason  was  told  that  the 
fort  vvaa  on  iLs  top.  Now  ihe  reiimaiiL  uL  the  Narragan- 
sett  allies  had  faded  from  sight. 

The  fort  consisted  of  a  long  palisade  strengthened  with 
trees  and  brushwood,  elevated  above  Ibie  Mystic  River,  near 
its  head.  There  were  two  entrances.  Within  \\  ere  clus- 
ters of  wigwams  occupied  hy  the  families  of  the  braves 
and  contaiuiug  their  stores.  It  was  decided  to  force 
both  entrances  at  the  same  time.  Accordingly  the  army 
wii8  divided,  Ma.son  leading  one  division,  Underbill  the 
other.  Again  "  coniiiieudiug  themselves  to  God,"  the  a<^l- 
vance  was  silently  begun.  When  Ma,soii  s  band  had  a]>- 
proaehed  within  a  rod  of  the  entrance  chosen  for  their 
atla(  Iv,  a  dog  was  heard  to  bark  inside  the  fort.  Then 
a  startled  Indian  cry  rang  out,  —  "*Owanux!  Owanux!* 
which  is,  *  English  !  English.'  "  Rushing  up,  the  force 
opened  fire  through  the  palisade ;  then,  wheeling,  fell 
upon  t  he  ♦  utrance,  the  bulky  Mason  at  the  liead  clambering 
over  brusli  bi-ejist-high  which  blocked  it.  The  surprise 
was  complete.  The  fighting  men  were  in  heavy  sleep  pro- 
longed by  their  night/s  feasting  and  dancing  when  the  Eng^ 
lish  were  uj)on  them.  Dazed  \>y  tlie  &uddeues8  of  the  on- 
slaught, they  caught  up  their  we  a]  ions  for  defence,  but  too 
late.  Encountering  no  Indian  at  the  entrance,  i\lason 
strode  forward  to  the  first  wigwam.  Entering,  he  was  be- 
set by  a  nundier  who  had  been  here  concealed  watching 
his  movements  and  ready  "  to  lay  hands  on  him.**  A  hot 
fight  ended  in  their  vanquislnnent ;  one  Indiau  was 
killed,  the  others  fled.  The  captain  then  passed  beyond 
into  the  lane  or  street,  and  followed  it  toward  the  end 
where  Underbill" s  division  had  entered,  the  Indians  be- 
tween them  scattering  and  shooting  their  arrows  as  they 
ran.    Then  "facing  about,"  he  marched  "a  slow  pace" 
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back  along  the  lane^  much  blown  by  hia  exertiona.  Near 
the  entrance  he  observed  two  aoldieis  standing  cloee  to  . 
the  palisade  with  their  swords  pointed  to  the  ground," 
Joining  them  he  declared  that  the  enemj  could  neyer  be 
killed  off  in  that  way ;  ''we  most  bum  them  I "  And  rush- 
ing back  to  the  wigwam  that  he  had  first  entered,  he 
sdased  a  firebrand  and  applied  it  to  the  dry  mats  which 
served  as  coYcring.  Instantly  the  tent  was  ablaze,  and 
the  flames  ran  fiercely  throu|^  the  enclosure. 

<*  When  [the  fire]  was  thorooghlj  kindled  the  Indians  ran  as  men 
dreadfully  amazed.  Am!  inlee<i  such  a  dreadful  Terror  <H<1  the  AU 
mi<i)itv  let  fall  upon  tlieir  Spiiit?^  ihnt  they  would  fly  fr<;in  uh  and 
run  into  the  very  flamea,  where  many  of  them  periiihed.  And  wliea . 
the  Fort  wai  thoioaghly  fired,  ooaunsnd  vu  ^'ran.  that  all  ahonld 
isXl  off  and  furround  the  Fort  which  was  readily  attended  by  all. 
.  .  .  .  The  fire  waa  kindled  on  the  ntvtheaat  aide  to  windward; 
which  did  swiftly  overrun  the  Fort  to  the  extreme  ainassement  of 
the  enemy,  and  great  rejoicing  of  ourselves.  Somo  of  them  climb- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  PfiliKiflo,  othpvM  of  them  ninniiiLC  into  tho  very 
fiamea;  many  of  them  gutliurmg  to  windward  Uiy  pelting  at  ub  wiUi 
their  arrowa,  and  we  repayed  them  with  onr  amall  AoL  Odiera  of 
the  atoeteat  iaaned  forth,  aa  we  did  gneaa  to  Ihe  number  of  40y  wlio 
periahed  hjr  the  aarord  .... 

"  TliUB  were  they  now  at  tlieir  wits  end,  who  not  many  honrs  l)e. 
lore  exaltoil  thomBolvoH  in  their  great  jiride,  tlirentoninir  and  retwlv- 
ing  the  utter  ruin  and  (ieBtruction  of  all  tiie  Kngligh,  exulting  and 
rejoicing  with  sunga  and  danoeti.  But  God  waH  alcove  them,  who 
langbed  hia  enendea  and  tiie  eaemiaa  of  Hia  People  to  aetnn,  nul^> 
ing  them  aa  a  fiery  oven :  Thna  were  the  Stout  Hearted  q»oiIed, 
having  slept  their  lant  m1(  en  and  noneof  thMT  Henoonld  find  their 
llandH  .  Thug  did  the  Loid  jn^je  among  the  Heathen,  filling  the 
Place  with  dead  Bodies! 

*'And  here  we  may  Bee  the  tirut  judgment  of  God  in  sending 
even  the  very  night  l>ofure  this  Assault  160  men  from  their  other 
Fort  to  join  with  them  of  tbia  place,  who  were  deaigned,  aa  aome  of 
tbemaalTea  reported,  to  go  forth  againat  the  Bngliah  at  that  very  in- 
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atant  when  this  heavy  stroke  came  ttpeil  tbem,  where  they  peridud, 
with  thotr  fellows.  And  thus  in  little  more  thau  one  hour's  npaoe 
was  their  impregnable  Fort  with  tiiemselves  utterly  destroyed  to  the 
uumber  of  600  or  700,  ae  aome  of  themselves oonfesaed.  There  were 
only  7  taleen  eapUve,  and  aboofe  7  eeoapfld.  Ol  die  Bngliah  there 
wore  3  stem  outngh^  and  about  80  wounded." 

Such  u  the  piouB  lepoit  of  the  yaliant  captam.  Women 
and  children  perished  in  the  flames^  or  in  the  ehu^^ter. 
No  quarter  was  given.  Bereaved  ol  pity  and  without  com- 
paaeion,"  the  English  struck  the  frenzied  creatnzes  down  aa 
they  attempted  to  escape  the  awful  fixe.  Great  and  dole- 
foly"  saidUnderiiillin  his  narrative^  "was  the  bloody  sight 
.  to  the  view  o£  young  soldiers,  to  see  so  many  souls  lie 
gasping  on  the  ground,  so  thick  yon  could  hardly  piiss 
along."  It  was  a  cruel  and  barbarous  thing.  But  no 
more  <»ruel  and  barbarous  was  it  than  the  warfare  that 
*'  Christian  *'  peoples  of  our  own  "  enlightened  "  times  have 
waged  upon  foes  we  term  savages,  and  probably  not  so 
fiendish,  in  the  execution,  as  the  fate  wMeh  awaited  the 
white  men  had  the  Pequots  been  successful  in.  theb  own 
stratag^ns. 

With  the  destmction  of  the  fort  the  fi^^tiug  was  not 
ended.  The  army,  again  on  themove,headed  in  the  directkm 
of  Pequot  harbcT,  where  their  vessels  left  at  Narragansett 
Bay  were  to  meet  them.  But  thm  was  no  certainty  that  the 
boats  would  be  there.  As  they  manned  their  way  was  beset 
by  perils.  Somewhere^  perhaps  in  their  path,  was  the  other 
fort  whose  warriora  might  at  any  moment  be  upon  them. 
Several  mnnbere  of  the  little  force  were  detdled  to  carry  the 
wounded,  and  others  their  heavy  arms,  so  that  only  about 
forty  were  available  for  action.  Their  ammunition  was 
running  short.  All  were  weary  from  the  recent  conflict. 
The  remaining  Indian  contingent,  save  Uncas  and  his  men. 
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were  of  little  Bervioe  to  them,  bat  xather  a  hindianoe. 
They  had  proceeded  only  a  short  distance  when  the  officers 
held  a  oonsultatioa  as  to  what  course  to  pursue.  At  this 
moment^  from  the  high  land  overlooking  the  water,  their 
vessels  were  esped  Bailing  "  before  a  fine  gale  of  wind  " 
into  Pequot  harbor.  As  they  were  rejoicing  at  the  sigbt 
they  saw  the  enemy  from  the  other  fort  coming  up  the 
hill  slope,  three  hundred  or  more  strong.  Immediately 
Mason  led  out  a  file  or  two  and  advanced  npon  them, 
chiefly  to  try  what  temper  they  were  in."  They  were 
soon  scattered.  Much  dated,  the  axmy  marched  On,  some 
of  the  allies  now  taking  the  borden  of  the  wounded  in 
place  of  their  comrades,  thus  leaving  the  latter  free  for 
action.  Shortly  the  rooted  Indians  were  again  encoun- 
tered. They  IumI  come  upon  the  rained  fort  and  the  ashes 
of  its  inmates  and  had  been  thrown  into  great  rage  by  the 
sight.  Then  they  bad  turned  about  and  started  back  for 
the  English)  leaping  down  the  hill  like  a  whirlwind  upon 
ihem.  Underbill  held  the  rear  of  the  marcbiDg  army. 
When  they  bad  oome  within  musket  range  bis  men  faced 
about  and  poured  a  volley  into  the  shouting  boide  Some 
were  killed;  the  rest  were  made  ^'more  waiy."  There- 
after they  hovered  around  the  column,  darting  in  and  out  • 
of  cover,  from  behind  trees  and  rocks,  firing  their  arrows 
much  at  random.  So  a  running  Hght  was  kept  up  to 
within  two  miles  of  the  harbor,  with  but  slight  hurt  to  the 
armored  English .  Here  the  enemy  "  gathered  together  * '  and 
left  them  ;  while  with  their  colors  flying  the  victors  marched 
to  the  hill-top  adjoining  tiie  harbor.  Seeing  their  vessels 
ridint:  at  anchor  below,  "to  tlieir  great  rejoicinp^,"  they 
haijireued  to  the  water-side  and     iheiu  siit  down  in  quiet." 

The  homeward  journey  was  made  overland,  the 
wounded  being  conveyed  by  water.    With  the  fleet  met  in 
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Pequot  harbor  was  Captain  Patrick  of  the  Bay  Culonj,  who 
had  come  out  in  a  bark  from  Boston  with  forty  men. 
SoiMB  altercation  took  place  between  h'mi  and  Captain  Un- 
derhill;  and  Captain  iMasou  was  uetLled  at  Patrick's  inti- 
mation that  he  had  come  to  their  relief,  tliiiik'ing  they  were 
being  pursued  by  the  enemy.  Matters,  however,  were 
amicably  arranged ;  and  the  return  to  Saybrook  Fort  was 
made  without  further  incident,  Patrick  accompanyincr  Mason 
on  the  march  through  the  woods.  Keaching  the  east  side 
of  the  Kiver,  the  army  were  "  nobly  entertained  "  by  Cap- 
tain Gardiner  with  a  salvo  of  "great  guns.'*  The  next 
morning  they  were  (]'an??ported  across  to  the  fort,  where 
the  gallant  Gardiner  extended  further  courtesies  to  them. 
Then  they  sailed  back  to  their  up-River  homes,  and 
there  were  received  "  with  great  triumph  and  rejoicing,  and 
praising  God  for  his  goodness  "  in  crowning  theni  with, 
success  and  restoring  them  with  so  little  loss. 

Note  wiis  made  of  various  "  special  providences  "  in  es- 
capes from  death  by  the  Indians'  arrows.  A  unique  case 
was  that  of  Xiieutenant  Bull^  who  had  an  arrow  shot  into  a 
hard  piece  of  cheese,  havuig  no  other  armour  " :  upon  which 
Captain  Mason  shrewdly  lemarked  that  it  might "  irerify  the 
old  saying,  *  A  little  annour  would  serre  if  a  man  knew 
irlm  to  place  it.' " 

But  the  war  was  not  yet  over.  The  crippled  Pe- 
qnote  were  now  to  be  destroyed  as  a  tribe.  Soon  after 
Maeon'a  army  had  departed  from  their  country  they  aban- 
doned their  remaining  fort  and  their  lands,  scattering  iu 
bands.  A  few  sought  refuge  with  depending  tribes.  The 
great  body  turned  toward  Manhattan.  Sassaoui  and  sev- 
enty or  eighty  of  his  best  warriors  took  the  route  to  the 
Hudson.  The  fligjht  had  scaioely  begun  when  the  Engliah 
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were  hunting  them  down.  News  of  the  exploit  of  the 
Oonnecticat  f oroe,  earned  to  MaaaaohiiBette  Bay  by  an  In- 
dian runner  sent  oat  by  Roger  Williams  at  ProTidence,  had 
rouaed  the  Eastern  colonies.  At  once  the  Bay  men  des- 
patched their  main  ftnny»  reeniited  for  this  war,  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  Plymouth  CSolony  also  en^iged  to 
send  an  expedition;  with  Lieutenant  Holmes  ss  leader. 
Meanwhile  the  Biver  government  bad  promptly  taken 
steps  to  oceapy  the  Pequot  country.  On  the  23d  of  June 
the  court  at  Hartford  ordered  that  thirty  men,  ''out  of  the 
three  River  plantations,"  be  sent  to  "  sett  down  "  therein, 
to  maintain  our  right  that  God  by  conquest  hath  given 
us."  A  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later  the  Bay  force  ap- 
peared in  Pequot  harbor  in  a  little  fleet.  It  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  under  Captain  Israel  Stougbr 
ton,  with  John  Wilson,  first  minister  of  Boston,  as  chap- 
lain. Almost  simultaneously  the  Hartford  Court  ordered 
forward  a  new  company  of  forty  men,  under  Captain 
Mason,  for  ^'further  prosecution  of  the  war."  This  force 
immediately  made  a  junction  with  Stoughton  at  Pequot 
harbor.  Along  with  Mason  went  Ludlow,  Haynes,  and 
other  principal  men  of  the  River  towns  for  counsel. 
Miantonomo,the  Narragansetts'  sachem,  and  two  hundred 
of  his  warriors,  also  came  to  the  encampment.  Unoas  and 
his  men,  too,  were  on  hand. 

Then  pursuit  of  the  wretched  fugitives  began.  En- 
cumbered by  their  women  and  children,  and  scantily  pro- 
visioned, their  flight  was  slow.  One  band,  half-famished 
and  miserable,  were  come  upon  by  the  Bay  men  in  a  se- 
cluded swamp  in  Groton.  Of  a  hundred  taken,  the  women 
and  children,  eighty  of  them,  were  reserved  for  bondage ; 
while  the  men  (except  two  sachems  saved  for  a  while  be- 
cause they  promised  to  track  Sassacus)  were   turned  into 
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Chfiron's  ferry  boat  iinder  theoominand  of  Skipper  Gallop/' 
and  "despatched"  in  the  sea.  Tlie  pursuit  was  followed 
westerly  through  the  Bboie  woods,  the  vessels  aailing  along 
the  Sound  as  the  troops  marched.  Our  River  was  crossed 
to  Say  brook  Fort.  A  few  miles  beyond,  at  Menimketuck, 
now  Guilford,  the  captured  sachems  were  beheaded.  The 
name^  Sachem's  Head,"  still  borne  by  the  Point  which 
here  reaches  into  the  Sound,  denotes  the  place  of  their  exe- 
cution. At  Unquowa,  now  Fairfield,  beyond  the  Housa- 
toidc*s  mouth,  the  final  battle  took  place,  the  fiercest  of 
all.  Thi.s  was  the  **  Great  Swamp  Fight "  in  which  Sassa- 
ens  and  his  braves  were  encountered,  with  two  hundred 
Indiana  of  the  neighborhood.  The  English  won ,  but  Sassar 
cus  with  many  of  his  warriors  escaped,  and  fled  to  the  Mo- 
hawks. After  this  fight  the  troops  returned,  while  the 
Mohegans  and  Narragansetts  kept  up  the  chase  of  scattered 
bands,  repeatedly  {)ringing  in  to  Hartford  and  Windsor  in 
triumph  gory  heads  of  the  slain.  Sassacus  met  his  fate  at 
the  hands  of  the  Mohawks  soon  alter  jommg  them,  and  hb 
scalp  was  sent  to  Hartford.  In  September,  Ludlow,  Pynr 
chon,  and  several  others  journeyed  overland  to  Boston, 
carrying  a  piece  of  the  dead  sachem's  skm  and  a  lock  of 
his  hair ;  and  these  they  displayed  before  the  Bay  leaders 
as  "  a  rare  sight  and  a  sure  demonstration  of  the  death  of 
their  mortal  enemy.*'  Then  a  great  day  of  thank^ving 
and  prayer  was  held  in  the  three  colonies. 

The  captured  Pequot  women  and  children  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  troops.  Of  those  taken  to  Massachusetts 
some  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  sdd  as  slaves.  The 
remnant  of  the  tribe  at  length  surrendered,  and  were 
amalgamated  with  the  Mohegans  and  the  Narragansetts. 
Their  surviving  chief  men,  through  whom  the  surrender 
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waa  made,  came  to  Ilariford  andliumbly  offered  to  be  ser- 
vants to  the  iMigli.sli.  Only  about  twohimdred  adult  males 
are  said  to  have  l:>cen  left  after  eiglit  hundred  or  more  had 
been  killed  or  taken.  Their  tribal  name  was  blotted  out. 
They  were  never  more  to  inhabit  their  country-  They  were 
to  pay  an  ainiual  triljute  to  the  Connecticut  Colony, 
their  lands  were  divided  between  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetLs.  The  Peqiiot  River  subsequently  liecame  the 
Thames.  Captain  Mason  wa.s  made  "public  jiiiltary  ofli- 
cer  "  of  the  plautalions,  and  the  train  band  was  instituted. 

This  complete  crushing  oi  a  great  and  domineering 
tribe  by  a  handful  of  Englishmen  had  a  salutary  effect  on 
all  the  other  New  England  Indiauh,  and  while  troubles 
with  them  were  not  wholly  banished  from  the  River  towns, 
no  open  war  was  again  had  for  nearly  forty  Y'^<vr.s.  It 
cleared  the  country  along  Long  Island  Sound  lor  settle- 
ment, and  colonization  at  jxjints  above  and  below  the 
River  8  mouth  almost  icomediately  followed. 
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Tlw  Direful  Conflict  o(  IffTS-MW  Centering  ia  the  MamohiueUa  Reach-. 

Philip  of  the  Wamp&noags  —  The  frontier  River  Towiui  —  Hadley  the  Mill- 
Uuy  UeadqoftrtetB — OatherUigot  tbe  ColooUU  forces  —  Tbe  "Begidde" 
Golle  perhaps  ft  Secret  Obeerrer  of  the  Spedade— Th«  ftpoeryphftl  Tftle 

of  Uio  "  Angnl  of  T>oilveranco  "  —  First  Assault  upon  Peorflotd  — Nortiinoid 
I^e«troyed  —  Fatal  March  of  Captain  ncers  toward  Nortbfiold  —  Tho  Ara- 
buacade  oii  "  iiuera'a  I'laiii "  —  GhaAliy  Sigbt  meetiug  tho  Uazo  ol  a  llolief 
lom<~  A  SuimIkj  AttMk  opoB  DsetfiekL 

the  autumn  of  1675  the  theatre  of  the  so-called  King 


I  PhiUp's  War  was  transferred  from  the  Nanaganflett 
country  to  the  Connecticut  Valley,  centering  about  the 
frontier  settlements  of  the  Massachusetts  Reach.  This  war 
was  begun  the  previouB  summer  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Pooonokets,  or  Wampanoags,  led  by  Philip,  or  Metacomo, 
son  and  second  successor  of  that  Maasasoit  who  welcomed 
the  Pilgrims  at  tiieir  coming,  and  soon  engaged  the  tribes 
of  intorior  Massachusetts  and  involved  all  the  New  England 
colonies.  Wlii1<  Uncas  and  his  Mohegana,  with  the  minor 
tribes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Connecticut  Colony, 
renuuned  faithful  to  and  fought  together  with  the  whites, 
almost  every  town  in  the  Valley  was  endangered,  and  the 
whole  region  felt  the  effect  of  the  conflict  of  nearly  a  year's 
duration,  direful  to  the  colonies  and  ruinous  to  the  tribes. 

The  Indians  of  this  war  were  a  far  more  formidaUe 
enemy  than  the  Pequote  tlurty-ei^t  years  before.  Thmr 
weapons  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  anew,  the  toma* 
hawk,  and  the  scalping  knife.   The  "lust  of  gain'*  on 
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the  part  of  white  men  had  supplied  many  of  them,  in  de- 
fiance of  prohibitory  la,ws,  with  iirearms,  powder,  and  shot. 
Thoy  fought,  as  i)t^fore,  with  stealthy  surpriae  aud  from 
ambush,  but  whli  a  much  greater  familiarity  with  the 
iiiethods  of  the  English.  They  had  lived  closer  to  the 
colonists,  generally  in  amiciiLle  relations,  and  had  thus 
become  intimate  witli  their  homes  and  their  ciistoins,  and 
they  knew  tlie  mo.st  vulnerable  [joiuia  of  attaek.  The 
English  armies  brought  into  the  field  were  also  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  the  bands  of  yoemanry,  intrepid  tliough  they 
were,  who  had  overwhelmed  the  Pcquots,  They  included 
troops  of  horse  and  infantry,  enlisted  in  the  several  colo- 
nies, all  under  experienced  officers,  —  none,  however,  abler 
or  braver  than  Mason,  Underbill,  and  Stoughton  o£  the 
Pequot  War.  The  Connecticut  forces  raised  in  tlie  Biver 
towns  were  sometime  imder  Major  Treat,  Maaon'a  aucoee- 
Bor  as  military  chief  of  the  colony;  but  at  the  ontaet 
Major  John  Inchon  of  Spruigfield,  son  of  the  founder, 
William  F^chon,  was  the  chief  commander. 

The  war  was  shifted  to  the  Yalley  upon  the  scattering 
ci  Philip  and  his  warriors  by  the  Swamp  Fight"  si 
Tiyerton,  Rhode  Island,  in  July,  and  theur  flight  to  the 
Nipmnefca'  ooimtiy  in  oential  Maasachusrtts;  and  upon 
the  seige  and  burning  of  Brookfield  by  the  Nipmucka  in 
August,  just  before  Philip's  arrival  at  their  rendessvoua. 
The  conflict,  impelled  at  the  outset  by  the  "  impulse  of 
suspicion  on  the  one  side  and  passion  on  the  other,"  was 
now  assuming  what  the  colonists  had  feared  and  expected 
to  prevent  by  the  crushing  of  the  Wampanoags  in  theur 
own  coontiy, — the  proportions  of  a  general  Indian  up- 
rising. 

That  Phi]q»  had  been  plotting  in  secret  the' union  of 
tribes  for  such  an  uprising  had  repeatedly  been  charged ; 
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but  evidence  of  a  deliberate  conspiracy  was  wauting.  The 
haughty  chieftitia  had  grieved  at  the  steady  curtailment 
of  the  dominions  of  the  tribes,  repenting  with  others  the 

"alienation  of  vast  tracts  by  afiixing  a  shapeless  mark  to 
a  bond  " ;  had  beeu  amuDg  the  first  of  the  chiefs  to  fore- 
see the  danger  of  extermination;  and  had  resented  the 
English  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  his  people.  Suspected 
of  hoatile  intentions,  he  had  suffered  the  indignity  of  being 
compelled  to  surrender  his  English  fii  oanus,  and  to  enter 
into  certain  stipulations  with  the  Plynioutli  Colony.  Ac- 
cused of  failing  to  fulfil  these  stipLilaiious,  he  liad  been 
sentenced  to  ])av  a  heavy  tribute.  The  earlier  opening  of 
war  upon  him  by  Plymouth  had  been  prevented  only 
through  the  interposition  of  the  Bay  Colony  magistrates, 
to  whom  he  appealed,  and  his  acknowledgment  of  the  un- 
conditional supremacy  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  At  about 
this  time  he  had  ;ls  a  wort  of  secretiiry  or  counsellor  a 
"  Praying  Indian,"  one  of  the  converts  to  the  Englishmen's 
religion  and  sometime  a  teacher  in  the  Indian  village  at 
Natick,  near  Boston,  who  had  ajK)statized  and  fled  to  him. 
Subsequently  this  Indian,  reclaimed  through  the  efforts  of 
the  good  apostle,  Eliot,  reported  that  he  was  engaged  ;mew 
in  a  hostile  plot.  Ther(ni|.M.)ii  he  was  summoned  to  submit 
to  another  examination,  and  the  wrath  of  his  fighting  men 
was  thus  aroused.  The  informer  was  waylaid  and  killed. 
Three  of  Phihp  s  men,  accused  of  the  aspassination,  were 
taken  by  the  Plymouth  authorities,  tried  hy  a  jury  com- 
posed one-lialf  of  Englishmen,  the  other  half  of  Indians, 
convicted  on  .slender  evidence,  and  hanged.  The  young 
warriors  of  the  tribe,  panting  for  revenge,  retaliated  with 
attacks  upon  Swansea.  At  once  the  alarm  of  war  .s[)read 
through  the  colonies.  "Thus  was  Philip  hurried  mio  hus 
'rebellion^'  and  he  is  reported  to  have  wept  as  he  heard 
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that  a  white  man's  blood  was  shed.  .  .  .  Against  his 
judgment  and  his  will  ha  was  inyolYad  in  war."  So  Ban- 
croft reooids.  Some  other  histonanSyassnsiing  that  Philip's 
plans  were  to  spring  the  war  a  year  later,  aoooont  for 
these  teais  In  his  diskless  at  the  piematnxe  outbreak.  The 
argument  of  Baneroft  appeara  the  more  xeasonable.  For 
what  ohanoe  had  he  of  suooess  T  The  English  were  miited; 
the  Indians  had  no  allianoe.  .  .  .  The  English  had  towns 
for  thehr.  shelter  and  safe  retreat ;  the  miserable  wigwams 
<^  the  natayes  were  defenceless ;  the  English  had  sure  sup- 
plies of  food;  the  Indians  might  easily  lose  their  pre- 
carious stores."  The-  Wampanoags*  country  had  become 
narrowed  to  the  neck  or  eastern  shore  of  Nanagansett 
Bay. ;  the  NanagansettSy  ultimately  brought  into  the  con- 
flif^  won  hemmed  in  on  the  western  shore.  Other  tribes 
were  drawn  into  the  war  for  similar  reasons.  "The  wild 
inhabitants  of  the  woods  or  the  seashore  could  not  under- 
stand the  duty  of  allegiance  to  an  unknown  sovereign,  or 
acknowledge  the  binding  force  of  a  political  compact; 
crowded  by  hated  neighbors,  losing  fields  and  hunting 
grounds  .  .  .  they  sigbed  for  the  forest  freedom  which 
was  their  immemorial  birthri^t." 

'  At  the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  the  Valley,  Northfield 
and  Deerfield  were  the  frontier  settlements  on  the  Biver 
northward,  the  former  but  two  years  M,  tiie  latter  scarcely 
four.  Brookfield,  about  thirty  miles  back  from  the  Biver, 
with  the  forest  intervening,  was  the  nearest  settlement 
eastward.  '  Lancaster,  on  the  Nashua  Biver,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  northeast  of  Brookfield,  was  the  next  frontier 
Bay  settlement.  On  the  west  of  the  Biver  frontier  towns 
was  the  almost  unbroken  wilderness  extending  to  the  Hud- 
son. Westfield,  ten  miles  west  of  Springfield,  was  the  re- 
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motesi  plantatiou  on  this  side.  Early  in  the  conflict  both 
Northfield  and  Deerfieidwere  abandoned,  leaTuig  Hatfield, 
Hadl^,  and  Northampton  the  fiontiers. 

Hadlej  became  the  headqnartenol  militaiy  operations 
in  the  Valley,  and  in  late  August  and  early  September  of 
1675  the  litUe  town  of  five  hundred  inhabitants  was  alive 
with  the  ooming  and  going  of  soldien.  There  were  at  one 
time  and  another  during  these  montha,  Major  Threat  with  a 
hundred  or  more  Connecticut  troops;  Captain  Appkton  of 
Ipswich,  eastern  Massachusetts,  commanding  Bay  men; 
Captain  Thomas  Lotbiop  of  Beverly,  with  his  choice  com- 
pany, the  *'Flower  of  Ebssz,"  all  '^cuUed'*  out  of  the 
towns  belonging  to  that  county,  Salem,  Danvers,  Ipswich, 
and  the  rest;  Captain  Biohard  Been  of  Watertown,  near 
Boston,  with  his  company  of  foot  and  horse;  Lieutenant 
William  Cooper  with  Springfield  men;  Captain  Samuel 
Moeeley  of  Boston,  who  had  commanded  a  privateer  in 
the  waters  of  the  West  Indifis;  and  a  body  of  Mendly  Mo- 
hegans  under  a  son  of  Uncas.  The  higher  offioets  estab- 
lished themsdves  at  the  parsonage,  where  Parson.  John 
BusBeU  and  his  competent  wife  provided  generous  hospitals 
ity  during  the  campaign,  drawing  divers  barrels  of  beer, 
and  much  wine,"  and  setting  forth  a  bountiful  table. 

Looking  out,  perhaps,  upon  this  martial  scene  from  his 
place  of  concealment  in  the  minister's  house,  and,  also 
peihaps,  longing  to  have  part  in  it,  was  the  regicide," 
GofEe^  one  of  the  three  of  the  body  of  judges  who  con* 
donned  Charles  I  to  the  block,  who  had  escaped  to  New 
England  upon  the  restoraticm  of  the  Stuarts  in  1660,  and, 
find^  refoge  in  Connecticut,  had  been  shifted  from  place 
to  place  by  their  steadfast  friends  yrbiexk  the  agents  of  the 
crown  were  after  them. 

We  say  perhaps,  for  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  trustworthy 
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xeocnrd  aaaoeiatiiig  the  old  CromwelliaD  warrior  with  this 
momentous  time,  although  he  was  then  concealed  in  the 
house  of  theHadleymmiater.  The  story  of  his  miraculous 
appearance  among  the  people  of  Hadley  when,  at  a  Fast 
Day  service  on  the  first  of  September,  the  meeting-house 
where  they  were  gathered  was  suddenly  surrounded  and 
attacked  by  a  body  of  Indians;  of  the  leadership  of  the 
venerable  stranger,  with  flowing  white  locks,  and  quaint 
garb^  in  the  zout  of  the  enemy ;  and  of  his  as  miracoloiis 
diaappearance  immediately  afterward,  leaving  the  awed 
people  with  the  conviction  that  "  an  angel  from  God  had 
delivered  and  saved  them"; — this  thrilling  story,  which 
Scott,  Hawthorne,  and  Crooper,  historians,  poets,  story- 
wziters,  and  orators  have  woven  in  tale  and  verse  and 
impassioned  passage,  must  be  dismissed  as  pure  romance. 
Reluctant  as  is  even  the  bloodless  historical  investigator 
to  abandon  it  as  a  substantial  historical  fact,  for  there  is 
no  more  inspiring  tradition  in  the  annals  of  New  England, 
it  falls  to  pieces  with  tlie  simple  search  of  the  records. 
George  Sheldon,  the  Deerlield  historian,  has  applied  this 
cold  test  with  fatal  results.  He  found  the  legend  published 
for  the  firat  time  in  Hutchinson's  History  of  Afassachu- 
setts  eighty-nine  years  after  the  **'event,"  and  based  upon 
an  unauthenticated  anecdote.  It  is  given  in  connection 
with  Hutchinson's  account  of  the  wanderings  of  the  "  regi- 
cides," derived  from  Goffe's  diary  covering  their  adven- 
tures for  six  or  seven  years.  No  mention  of  such  an  inci- 
dent appears  in  this  diary,  and  Hutchinson  relates  it  solely 
as  "  an  anecdote  handed  down  through  Governor  Leverett's 
family."  From  this  and  this  only  the  legend  evolved  in 
print  and  gained  with  each  narrator  till  it  reached  the  dig- 
nity of  an  accepted  fact  of  history.  Not  a  hint  of  it  is 
given  by  the  contemporaneous  historians  of  the  Indian  wars, 
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nor  does  it  appear  in  the  relations  of  Oonneeticut  VaUey 
&nu]ie8* 

Andfiom  a  record  as  slender  has  developed  the  dtcimi- 
stantial  story  of  the  attack  on  Hadley  at  the  date  given. 
Hnhhard  in  his  authorized  history  of  the  Indian  wan 
makes  no  allusion  whatoyer  to  an  attack  here  at  that  time. 
Nor  does  Solomon  Stoddard,  the  minister  of  Nortliampton, 
mention  it  in  his  letter  to  Increase  Mather,  minister  of  the 
Second  Church  in  Boston,  under  date  of  September  15 
(old  style),  wherein  he  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  evente 
of  the  preceding  three  weeks  in  the  Yall^  towns.  In* 
eiease  Matiier  alone  has  this  statement  in  his  history  of  the 
wars :  "  On  the  first  of  September  1675  one  of  our  churches 
in  Boston  was  seeking  the  face  of  God  by  fasting  and 
prayer  before  him ;  also  that  very  day  the  drarch  in  Had- 
ley  was  before  the  Lord  in  the  same  way  but  were  driyen 
from  the  holy  service  by  a  most  sudden  and  violent  akucm 
which  routed  them  the  whole  day  after.*'  Hutchinson, 
the  next  nanator,  nearly  a  century  later,  repeato  Mather*s 
statement,  but  enlarges  the  "alarm**  into  an  '^attack.'* 
Then  thirty  years  after  Hutchinson  comes  Flresident  Stiles 
of  Yak,  in  his  SRatory  of  Thru  of  the  Jvdg»  of  Kimj 
CharUs  I,  ehkborating  the  ''attack*'  into  a  battle  about  the 
meetiDg-house,  and  adding  the  "angel  part  to  the  "true 
story  "  of  Goffe's  appeaiaaoe,  "told,**  he  says,  at  the  time 
he  wrote,  "  in  variations  in  various  parte  of  New  England.*^ 
So  the  wondrous  tale  grew  to  its  perfection. 

On  that  first  day  of  September  (0.'  S.)  Beerfield  was 
violently  attacked  and  binned ;  and  in  this  afihir  Sheldon 
reasonably  sees  the  occasion  of  the  Hadley  "  alarm  '*  which 
Mather  recorded.  Some  latter  day  historians  and  writers 
have  fitted  the  Goffe  tradition  to  a  date  nine  months  later, 
ui  June  12,  1G7G,  when  the  Indians  really  did  fall  upon 
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Hadley,  as  Hubbard  relates  in  detail.  But  this  theory 
Sheldon  shatters  as  completely  as  he  destroyB  the  tradition, 
by  massing  these  nnquestiooed  facts :  that  June  12, 1676» 
'*  was  not  a  Fsat  Day ;  the  inhabitants  were  not  assembled 
in  the  meeting-house ;  the  attack  was  made  upon  a  small 
party  who  bad  fallen  in  an  ambuscade ;  it  was  made  early 
in  the  nu»ning ;  the  town  was  not  in  a  defenceless  posi- 
tion," for  five  hundred  Connecticut  men  under  Major  Tal- 
cott  had  xecmtly  arrived,  joining  others  already  in  the 
village,  so  that  no  Ciomwellian  leader  or  "  angel "  was 
necessary  for  its  deliverance. 

Sheldon's  refutation  of  this  cherished  tradition  was  ■ 
published  thirty  years  ago.  But  still  the  tale  is  told;  and 
the  credulous  stranger  is  confidenUy  shown  the  spot  where 
the  '^battle"  about  the  meeting-house  was  fought  under  the 
lead  of  the  mysterious  captain  who  appeared  ''like  an 
angel  &om  heaven.'*  The  stranger  shsJl  see,  however,  a 
genuine  landmark  in  the  site  of  the  parsonage  which 
sheltered  the  mysterious  captain. 

The  war  was  precipitated  in  the  Biver  tofwns  by  an  at- 
tempt todisann  a  band  of  the  local  Pocumtucks  and  others 
who  had  made  a  pretense  of  friendliness,  but  were  suspected 
o£  intention  to  join  Philip's  allies  concentrating  in  the 
woods  between  Hadley  and  Northfield ;  by  pursuit  of  them 
when  they  fled  from  their  fort  in  Hatfield  and  were  actu* 
ally  on  the  way ;  and  by  a  fight  with  them  in  a  swamp 
south  of  Sugarloaf  peak,  from  which  they  escaped.  This 
encounter  occurred  on  one  of  tlie  last  days  of  August,  and 
engaged  C:;q»t.aiiis  Lutlirop  and  Beers  with  their  men. 
Earlier  small  gai  risons  had  been  j)osted  at  Northampton, 
Hatfield,  Deerfield  (then  Pocumtuck),  and  Northfield  (then 
Squakheag).    The  fight  under  the  shadow  of  Sugarloaf 
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was  followed  by  the  firat  overt  act,  the  attack  npon  Deer- 
field  ot  September  1  (0.  S.}.  In  this  afiair  theaettleis  had 
baxely  time  to  reach  the  garrison  houses  bef oie  these  shel- 
teia  were  besieged.  They  were  snocessfnlly  defended^  but 
the  force  was  too  weak  in  numbers  to  sally  out  and  drive 
the  enemy.  So  the  savages  were  able  to  plunder  and  bum 
seyeral  houses  and  bams  before  they  left. 

On  the  very  next  day,  September  2  (0.  S.),  the  oa(|K)8t 
of  Northfield  was  attacked.  This  infant  settlement  then 
oomprised  a  collection  of  log  huts,  the  central  one  being 
the  meetin^ouseiy  sunounded  by  a  stockade  and  frart.  The 
•  enemy  surprised  the  settlenwhen  they  were  about  their  daily 
work.  Some  were  cut  down  in  their  houses*  others  while 
coming  from  the  meadows.  £ight  were  killed.  The  rest, 
men,  women,  and  children,  crowded  into  the  fort,  whence 
they  witn^sed  the  slaughter  o£  their  cattle,  the  destruction 
of  their  grain,  and  the  burning  of  the  few  houses  outside 
the  stockade.  The  following  day,  unaware  of  this  attack, 
and  supposing  that  the  "hostiles*'  were  now  all  on  the 
west  side  of  the  River,  Captain  Beers  was  despatched  from 
Hadley  wilii  thirty-six  troop>ers  and  a  supply  train  of  ox- 
cart^s,  to  secure  the  NorLkiield  garrison. 

Theirs  was  a  fatal  journey  ending  in  the  first  crushing 
disaster  of  the  campaign  in  the  Valley. 

The  post  was  in  the  wildenie.ss  tliiit)  miles  distant 
from  Hadley.  The  way  to  it  lay  along  the  east  side  of  the 
River  through  a  forest  almost  continuuuh,  marked  by  rough 
wood-patlis  or  trails,  where  now  are  the  towns  of  Sunder- 
land, Montague,  and  Ervintj.  At  night  the  command 
bivouacked  in  a  pleasant  spot  above  Miller's  River.  The 
next  morning,  leaving  their  horses  under  guard,  they  con- 
tinued on  foot  with  the  supply  wagons,  having  no  thought 
of  danger  in  their  path.   So  they  marched  on  unguard- 
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ed\y  to  a  point  within  about  two  miles  of  tbeir  destination. 
Here,  in  a  swampy  ravine,  the  enemy  were  awaiting  them, 
in  an  ambuscade.  They  fell  into  the  snare  without  a  mo- 
ment's waniini^  and  a  oonaiderable  number  were  instantly 
slain.  The  surYivots  scattered;  but,  soon  rallied  by  Cap- 
tain Beers,  they  made  a  stand  on  the  side  of  a  hill  above 
the  ravine.  This  ground  was  bravely  held  against  an 
overwhelming  force  till  the  captain  fell.  Then  the  rem- 
nant broke,  and,  leaving  the  carts  and  their  wounded  be- 
hind, fled  back  through  the  forest  to  Iladley.  Of  the 
thirty-six  troopers  of  the  command  only  sixteen  escaped. 
Three  taken  prisoners  were  said  to  have  been  burned  at  the 
stake  on  the  battlefield. 

The  groimd  where  the  trap  was  iq>rung  is  now  known 
in  Northfield  as  "  Beers's  Plain,"  and  the  hill  where  the 
captain  fought  to  his  death  is  to-day  "  Beers's  Mountain." 
It  is  an  eminence  in  the  laog^  which  extends  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town.  Here,  on  the  south  side,  is  the 
captain's  grave.  Both  Beers's  X'Lain  and  the  {peave  are 
now  suitably  marked  by  tablets.  Bean  was  an  officer,  we 
aretoldy  of  sterling  valor,  and  a  public  servant  of  "  approved 
patriotism  and  usefulness."  At  the  time  that  he  fell  he 
was  a  m^ber  of  the  Massachusetts  Greneral  Court,  where 
he  had  represented  his  town  for  thirteen  years.  lie  hod 
been  in  thisSquakheag  country  five  years  before  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  prospecting  party.  So,  as  the  local  historians 
remark,  he  was  among  the  first  of  Europeans  to  see  this 
beautiful  and  fertile  tract,  and  one  of  the  first  to  be  buried 
in  its  soiL 

Two  days  after  the  Northfield  disaster,  when  the  sur- 
vivors had  returned  to  camp  with  their  story,  Major 
Treat  with  a  hundred  dragoons  hastened  up  to  snrror  the 
Northfield  force  and  settlers,  and  to  take  them      ii  any 
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remained.  Coming  upon  the  ground  of  the  fight,  the  trooj>s 
were  startled  and  most  "  solemnly  affected  "  by  the  specta- 
cle of  a  row  of  twenty  ghastly  heads  of  the  dead  soldiers 
stuck  upon  poles  set  up  near  the  roadside ;  and  one  awful 
figure  hanging  from  the  bough  of  a  tree  by  a  chain  hooked 
into  the  under  jaw,  having  the  appearance  of  being  thus  sus- 
pended while  yet  alive.  The  "doleful  sight"  quickened  llieir 
steps.  Reaching  the  garrison  the  people  were  found  safe 
inside  the  stockade  wliere  they  had  been  confined  for  live 
days.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  still  lay  on  the  meadow 
where  they  fell,  and  a  detachment  waa  detailed  to  bury 
them.  In  the  midst  of  this  pious  duty  the  men  were  sur- 
prised li\  a  volley  from  neighboring  bushes  iu  which  Indi- 
ans had  been  skulking,  and  Major  Treat  was  hit  by  a 
spent  ball.  Tn  fear  of  a  general  attack  the  work  was  ab- 
ruptly 8to[)pe(l,  with  only  one  body  buried,  —  that  of 
Sergeant  Wright  ol  Northampton,  the  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison,—  and  preparations  were  hastened  for  departure.  At 
dusk  all  were  hurried  olT  with  what  they  could  carry.  On 
the  fearsome  return  march,  constantly  apprehensive  of 
some  deadly  surprise  in  the  sombre  woods,  tliey  were 
cheered  by  an  unexpected  meeting  with  C;ij)taiu  Appletou 
coming  up  with  an  additional  force.  lie  would  have  them 
tiun  back  and  with  the  cx)mbined  forces  give  the  enemy 
chas<^.  But  the  strain  had  been  too  much.  The  "  greatest 
part  '  {ui vised  "to  the  contrary."  So  the  march  was  re- 
sumed, and  Hadleyat  length  reached. 

After  the  Knt^lish  ovncuatiou  the  Indians  burned  what 
was  left  of  NorthllHld,  llie  fort,  and  the  houses.  In  subse- 
quent ])erio(la  of  the  war,  the  place  was  a  rendezvous  of  the 
River  tribes  consorting  with  Philip. 

With  the  abandonment  of  Northfield,  DeerHeld  became 
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the  oatennost  town.  It  was  now  a  weak  hamkt  of  a  few 
aettlersy  much  ezpofled  by  their  flitiiation  to  the  enemj. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  its  inhabitants,  aooofding  to 
Sheldon,  numbered  about  .one  hundred  and  twenty-fiye,  of 
whom  cnily  twenty-five  or  thirty  were  men.  The  houses 
were  scattered  the  length  of  the  present  Deerfield  Old 
Street,  the  pride  of  the  beautifol  town.  Three  of  the 
houses  were  fortified  with  pslisades.  These  were  the  gaiv 
rison  houses  or  forts.  The  principal  one  was  the Stock- 
well  Fort"  on  Meetin^ouse  Hill,  the  natural  centre  of 
the  town,  where  it  is  now  the  Common  with  its  monu- 
ments. This  was  the  house  of  Quintin  Stockwell,  where 
the  minister  boarded.  The  other  two  garrison  houses  were 
north'and  south  of  it.  In  both  these  directions  the  road 
dropped  from  the  hill  into  a  quagmire,  which  was  covered 
with  a  causeway  of  logs.  On  three  sides  of  the  village 
were  the  deep  open  meadows  spreading  north,  south,  and 
westward  to  the  virgin  forest.  From  Ihe  hills  on  the  east 
and  west  every  movement  in  the  Valley  town  could  be  ob- 
served by  the  Indian  spies.  So  the  post  was  a  difficult 
one  to  defend.  The  outlet  to  the  other  settlements  was  by 
way  of  Hatfield,  the  nearest  plantation,  on  the  south. 

On  September  10  (0.  S.),  shortly  after  the  return  from 
Northfield,  Captain  Appleton  was  sent  up  to  garrison  Deer- 
field  with  his  men.  Two  days  later,  on  a  Sunday,  the 
place  was  again  attacked.  The  preparations  for  the  as- 
sault were  stealthily  made  while  the  soldiers  were  collected 
with  the  settlers  in  the  Stockwell  Fort  at  the  Sunday  ser- 
vice. In  the  swamp  north  of  Meeniirrhou.se  Hill  an  am- 
bush was  laid  to  cut  off  the  iiien  uf  the  north  garrison  upon 
their  return.  Alter  the  service,  as  a  b^xly  of  twenty-two 
were  crossing  the  causeway,  they  were  liit  1  upon  from  this 
ambuscade.    Only  one  was  wounded,  iiowever,  and  aJi 
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managed  to  xetnat  to  Stockwell*8.  Then,  taming  to  the 
north,  the  enemy  interoepted  the  one  aentinel  in  the  north 
fort,  and  he  was  ''never  afterward  heard  inm/*  Apple* 
ton  rallied  his  men  and  aaO^yhig  from  his  cover  anooeeded 
in  driving  the  savages  from  the  village.  But  before  thia 
was  acoompliBhed  the  north  fort  had  been  set  on  file,  much 
of  the  live  stock  had  been  killed  or  captured,  and  provi- 
sions and  other  spoils  had  been  taken  to  the  Indian  ren- 
dezvous on  Pine  HiB,  north  of  the  Street 

An  ''express"  carried  the  news  of  this  affair  to  North- 
ampton, and  by  Monday  nif/ai  a  party  of  volunteers,  with 
some  of  Captain  Lothrop's  company,  anived  to  the  town's 
relief.  The  next  morning  the  combined  forces  under 
Appleton's  lead  marched  up  to  Fine  Hill,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose^ for  the  savages  had  fled.  That  night  Captain  Mbsel^ 
was  despatched  from  Hadley  to  strengthen  the  Deerfield 
^irrison. 

Now  approached  "  that  most  fatal  day,  the  saddest 
that  ever  befel  New  England,"  as  Hubbard  wrote, — the 
day  of  the  disastrous  "Battle  of  Bloody  Brook." 


X 


The  Battle  of  Bloodjr  Biook 

Slaughter  of  the  "Flower  of  Easox*'  at  South  Deertleld  while  ConvoyiDg  a 
FvovWon  Train  —  The  Soddan  Attack  from  Ambtuh  by  a  Swam  of 
BrnvfR — ^tany  of  Captain  Lothrop's  Men  idly  gathering  Grapes  by  the 
Brooluido  when  the  Warwhoop  rang  oat  —  Desperate  After-fight  by 
C^pttte  ]foMl«7— 'IfnMMitb  of  Um  Bftttto—Tbe  htgmi  of  »*]ang 
miip*o  Chair  "  —MnMlioB  of  DoeriloM. 

THIS  was  the  calamitous  engagement  at  Bloody  Brook, 
in  South  Deerfield,  less  than  a  week  after  the  Sunday 
raid  upon  the  Deerfield  garrison,  in  which  were  miserably 
slaughtered  the  "  Flower  of  Essex,"  surprised  by  a  body 
of  nearly  a  thousand  of  the  enemy  in  ambush. 

Captain  Lothrop  had  volunteered  his  command  to  con- 
voy a  provision  train  laden  with  a  quantity  of  threshed 
wheat  from  Deerfield  to  the  headquarters  at  TTadley. 
This  was  to  be  added  to  the  stores  for  the  supply  of  the 
forces  now  concentrating  at  Hadley  preparatory  to  the 
undertaking  of  aggressive  operations  in  the  field,  in  accord- 
ance with  new  orders  from  the  council  of  war  at  Hartford, 
issued  after  the  Northheld  affair.  With  eighty  of  his 
])icked  men  Lothrop  liad  reached  Deerfield  without  hin- 
drance, and  was  on  the  return  march  to  IJadley  with  the 
train  of  ox-carts  with  Deerfield  men  as  drivers,  when  the 
trap  was  sprung. 

The  procession,  headed  by  the  troops  with  the  string 
of  carts  following,  had  filed  through  De^eld  Old  Street, 
passed  up  Bars  Long  Hill,  and  proceeded  elowly  and 
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carelessly  along  the  old  Hatfield  road,  then  the  nanow 
Pocumtiick  Path  thxough  the  primeval  woods.  ''Confix 
dent  in  theur  numben,  BCc«nhig  danger,  not  even  a  van- 
guard or  flanks  waa  thrown  out "  by  the  captain.  f!rom 
the  top  of  Long  Hill  the  path^  as  Sheldon  in  his  Deerfield 
history  definitely  outlines  it,  lay  through  the  dense  forest 
for  a  mile  and  a  half ;  then  approached  on  the  left  a  nar- 
row swampy  thicket  trending  southwMtl,  through  which 
the  brook  crept  sluggishly;  then  skirted  this  swamp  an- 
other mile  to  a  point  where  the  brook  narrowed  and  turned 
to  the  right ;  here  crossed  the  brook  diagonally,  leaving  the 
iTuarsh  on  the  right.  The  soldiers  had  readied  thus  far 
and  iKilied  uii  llie  other  side  of  the  brook  while  the  teams 
behind  were  slowly  dragging  their  heavy  loads  through 
the  mire.  So  ciire-free  were  they  that  jnany  of  them  put 
their  gvins  hi  the  carts  and  left  the  path  to  gatlier  the 
luscious  grapes  then  in  abundance  on  the  wayside.  These 
'*  proved  dear  and  deadly  gr.tpes  to  ^Acm,"  says  Mather. 
For  clone  by,  as  Sheldon  pictures,  "  the  silent  morass  on 
either  flank  was  covered  with  grim  warriors  prone  upon 
the  ground,  their  tawny  bodies  indistinguishable  from 
the  slime  in  which  they  crawled,  or  their  swirlet  plumes 
and  crimson  paint  fnjm  the  glowing  tints  of  the  dying 
year  on  leaf  and  vine.  Eagerly,  but  lireathless  and  still, 
they  waited  the  signal."  The  hidden  mass  of  near  a  thou- 
sand a>mprised  Nipmucks,  Philip's  Wampanoags,  and  the 
local  Pocumtuck  clans,  led  by  the  siichems  wlio  had  di- 
rert  eil  Uio  siirj)rise  at  Northfield.  Suddenly  the  fierco  war- 
wliuop  riLDg  in  the  ears  of  the  astonished  Englislimen,  and 
a  umrderous  volley  burst  from  the  morass. 

A  considerable uaim her  dropped  at  the  first  fire.  Lot  hrop 
held  to  the  theory  of  light hur  Indians  in  their  own  way. 
Quickly  leGOveiing  from  the  surprise,  he  apparently  directed 
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hifl  men  to  take  to  the  cover  of  the  nt^arest  trees  and  pick 
off  the  enemy,  each  singling  out  his  man,  after  tlie  Indian 
mode  of  warfare.  At  the  first  assault  the  "  godly  and 
courageous  commander"  himself  fell  fighting,  leaving  the 
command  without  a  head.  Almost  immediately  they  were 
surrounded.  And  so  the  line,  brave  fellows,  iioim  of 
whom  was  ashamed  to  speak  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate," 
were  miserably  crushed  by  overwhelming  niimljers,  and 
finally  sank,  "one  great  sacrifice  to  the  toin;iljawk." 
Only  seven  or  eight  escaped  the  dreadful  onslaught.  Of 
the  Deei-field  men  who  had  charge  of  tlie  carts  as  teamsters, 
seveuteen  in  all,  lione  survived. 

Captain  Moseley,  ranging  the  woods  in  another  direc- 
tion with  sixty  men,  heard  the  firing  and  liaatened  to  the 
scene.  When  he  arrived  the  massacre  was  complete,  and 
many  of  the  victors  remaining  on  the  field  were  stripping 
the  dead  and  plundering  the  carts.  Charging  into  the 
disorganized  mass,  he  drove  tliem  from  their  prey.  Some 
of  the  eastern  Indians  among  them  recognised  him,  and 
as  they  stood  off  with  the  rest  dared  him  to  combat. 
"Come,  Moseley,  come,"  they  shouted  derisively,  "you 
seek  Indians,  here's  Indians  enough  for  you!"  With  his 
force  in  a  compact  body  he  at  once  "  svve]it  through  them, 
cutting  down  all  within  the  reach  of  his  fire."  Thus  he 
fought  for  five  or  six  long  hour.s,  cliccking  all  attempts  of 
the  Indiana  to  surround  his  men,  or  get  at  the  wovmded. 
Still  he  was  unable  to  rout  them  or  keep  them  long  off  their 
rich  plunder.  At  length,  when  about  to  withdraw  from 
1  lie  unequal  conflict,  relief  suddenly  came.  Major  Treat 
appeared  with  a  hundred  Cunnecticut  soldiers,  and  a  band 
of  Mohegaiis  led  by  a  son  of  Uncas.  Treat  had  been 
marching  up  from  Northampton,  and  on  the  wav  had 
heard  the  firing.    Following  the  sound  he  came  upon  the 
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conflict.  With  bis  arrival  tiie  enemy  broke.  They  were 
pursued  througli  the  woods  and  swampa  till  nightfall 
ended  the  chase.  Moeeley's  loss  in  the  day's  engagement 
was  slight. 

The  united  forces  marched  back  to  Deer  field  with  the 
wounded,  and  spent  the  night  there.  The  next  morning, 
Sunday,  they  returned  to  the  field  to  bury  the  dead. 
Scouts  were  sent  out  and  sentinels  posted  to  prevent  a  sur- 
prise wliile  the  work  wtis  ia  progress.  A  common  grave 
Wiks  dug  so)tie  ro<ls  from  tlie  fatal  uiorass,  ami  lu  re  tlio 
"Plower  of  Kssex  "  were  biu'ied  with  a  soldier's  iributt;. 

The  spot  where  the  attack  began  was  iiicirked  with  a 
little  wooden  monument  by  the  settlers  w^ho  Ciime  in  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  tlie  sluggish  stream  was  given 
the  crimson  name  it  haa  since  borne.  A  ceutuij^  and  a 
half  later,  the  common  grave  of  the  slain  was  identified  and 
marked  by  a  flat  stone,  which  one  may  now  see  in  a  front 
yard  close  to  the  sidewalk  of  the  South  Deeriield  main 
street.  At  the  same  time  the  present  monument,  a  shaft 
of  stone,  was  erected  to  mark  the  battlefield.  This  monu- 
ment  stands  near  the  edge  o£  the  morasa  in  which  the 
Indiana  fonned  their  ambuecade.  It  was  at  the  laying  of 
the  cornerHstone,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1836,  that 
Bdwaid  Everett  deliTered  hk  <natioii  on  the  Battle  of 
Bloody  Brook,  passages  which  eohool-boyB  of  past 
gmetations  have  eloquent^  dedaimed.  To  the  same 
occasion,  Mis.  8igoi]mcy,  the  "haxd  of  Hartford,"  contrib- 
nted  a  poem.  At  subsequent  observances  of  the  anniver- 
sary the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  nephew  of  the  first 
orator,  and  William  Everett^  the  oratox^s  son,  contributed 
poems  which  survive  in  the  literature  of  the  Valley.  The 
modem  electric  car,  thundering  through  the  peaceful  vil* 
lage,  between  Beetfield  and  Hatfield  and  Northampton 
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below,  skirts  the  scene  of  "  Bloody  Brook/'  and  paaaes 
close  by  the  quaint  monument  inscribed  with  ita  stoiy. 

On  tha  face  of  South  Sugarloaf,  in  a  recess  in  the 
cliff  below  a  great  shelf  of  rock  jutting  out  from  the  fiont, 
is  the  sheltered  ''King  Philip's  Chair/'  whence,  as  runs 
the  tradition  of  the  Valley,  the  great  chieftain  beheld  tlie 
affair  at  the  brook^  of  hia  planning.  But  as  ShdidoD, 
best  of  anthorities,  asserts,  "there  is  no  evidence  that 
Pliilip  was  present,  and  the  probabilities  are  against  it." 
Still  the  place  and  the  legend  survive,  and  doubtless  will 
snrvive,  fixtures  in .  histoiy,  unscathed  by  the  assaults  of 
ioofnodasts.  The  spot  is  most  sightly  and  commands  a 
snp^  sweep  of  view.  In  the  little  village  the  sanguinary 
name  of  the  tragic  brook  is  preserved  in  local  titles ; 
most  conspicuously  appearing  on  the  inn  with  its  vine- 
coveied  double  front  piazzas.  Standing  back  from  the 
pleasant  main  street,  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
CQimtiy  tavern  of  simpler  days  than  these,  which  we  term 
and  sometimes  wdoome  as  old-fashioned. 

While  Captain .  Moseley  and  Major  Treat  were  on  the 
battle-ground  with  their  men  engaged  in  burying  the 
dead,  Deeriield  was  having  another  experience  with  the 
enemy.  A  lot  of  them  were  passing  by  the  garrison  in 
an  attempt  to  return  to  the  prey  at  the  brook.  As  a 
challenge  they  hung  up  in  sight  of  the  garrison  some 
English  garments  probably  taken  from  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  in  the  battle.  But  Captain  Appleton  frightened 
them  away  by  the  clever  and  not  uncommon  stratagem  of 
causing,  his,  trumpeter  to  sound  a  call  as  if  summoning 
troops  in  reserve.  Three  or  four  dajrs  later  Deerfield  was 
finally  abandoned.  The  troops  were  ordered  back  to 
Hadley,  and  the  inhabitants  were  scattered  in  the  sevend 
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towns  below.  bUurtly  after  the  Indians  wholly  destroyed 
the  settlement. 

The  eventful  numth  of  September  ckaed  with  &  seriee 
of  spookMe  attacks  in  various  seetions.  On  tlie  29tli 
(0.  S.)  Major  Pyndum's  iannhonse,  bams,  and  ciojps  on 
the  west  side  of  the  River  opposite  Springfield  were  huzned. 
On  the  28th  two  Northampton  men,  "  Fhusever  Tomer 
and  Usackaby  Shackspeer,'*  were  killed,  when  outside 
that  village  to  cut  wood.  "The  Indians  cat  off  thehr 
scslpSy  took  their  arms,  and  were  gone  in  a  trice."  On 
the  30th  (0.  S.)  Pynchon  wrote  from  Hadley  to  Governor 
Leventt  in  Boston,  "  We  aie  endeavoring  to  discover  y* 
enemy,  dayly  send  out  scouts,  but  little  is  e&eted.  We 
find  y*  Indituss  have  their  scouts  out. . . .  We  are  waiting 
for  an  opportunil^  to  fall  upon  y*  Indians  if  the  Lord 
please  to  grant  it  to  us."  The  war  ooundls  were  plan* 
ning  a  general  movement  to  dear  the  Valley  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  proposed  to  regain  the  Northfield  post 
and  establish  headquarters  there  for  the  Connecticut  troops. 
The  commissioners  at  Boston  were  arrangmg  to  send  out 
a  flying  szmy  of  a  thousand  men. 

At  the  same  time  Philip's  chieftains  were  planning  a 
wider  campaign.  The  settlement  at  Springfield  was  marked 
next  for  destruction.  The  **  hostiles/'  now  in  alliance  with 
the  Springfield  Indians,  were  gathering  in  force  in  a  hid- 
ing phuse  about  six  miles  from  the  town,  ready  at  the  word 
to  spring  on  their  foe. 


XI 
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With  Pledget  of  Fidelity  the  Agawtm  Indiue  ootiooct  a  ^*  Horrible  Plot  — 
Bands  of  Philip's  Warriow  aaeretly  admitted  to  the  Indian  Fort  on  th« 
OuUtkirta  ot  the  Town  —  A  Night  Alarm  —  Euif  Moraiug  AiLack  upon 
Wbmmgm  TlWIng  ottttoBaoannatoe— TOie  ftflJlFedneon  gpoo  theVHIage 

—  Thfl  People croTvdiiip  the  Garrison  TIoiiRe  —  A  w'lM  Sceneof  nayoc  with 
the  Town  iu  FUuuee  —  Major  Pjnchoa'e  Forced  March  from  Uadlej  to  iu 

f  I  ^HE  Springfield  or  Agawam  Indians  had  been  the 


I  stauncliest  friends  of  the  English.  At  the  outbreak 
of  Philip's  War  they  had  made  pretentious  display  of 
their  loyalty,  and  were  implicity  tmsted  by  the  colouista, 
WeqnogaDf  their  chief,  had  given  hastages  for  their  fidelity 
who  were  quartered  at  Hartford  under  alight  guard.  On 
October  3  (0.  S.),  the  pledges  "wm  renewed  with  much 
diow  of  sincerity  while  they  were  secretly  plotting  a  rising. 
The  following  day,  under  orders,  but  againat  his  judgment^ 
Major  Pynchon  started  off  with  the  ganison  for  the  head- 
quarters at  TIadley,  thus  leaving  the  town  entirely  unpro- 
tected. The  only  other  troops  in  the  immediate  region 
were  Major  Treat's  command  at  Westfield,  back  from  the 
West  side  of  the  River.  Juat  before  Pynchon's  departure 
Weqiiogan  liad  cunningly  withdrawn  his  hostages  from 
Hartford  ;  and  after  nightfall,  when  thn  troops  were  all 
gone,  some  three  himdred  of  Philip's  warriors  were  se- 
cretly adinitt^^d  to  the  Indian  fort. 

This  fort  was  on  Long  Hill,  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
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centre  ci  the  aettkiiient*  It  is  suppoKd  to  hvre  stood  on 
a  plateaa  at  the  head  of  a  ravine  whieh  extended  from  the 
top  of  the  hill.  Its  presumed  site  is  now  pointed  out  on 
the  way  to  Longmeadow.  Springfield  then  spread  along 
the  vest  side  of  a  single  thoroughfare,  now  the  Main 
Street,  running  north  and  south  less  than  three  miles,  each 
house-lot  extending  from  the  street  to  the  River.  It  com- 
prised not  over  forty-five  dwellings.  Chief  among  these 
was  Major  Pynchon's  house,  standing  just  north  of  the 
present  Fort  Street.  His  was  the  only  brick  house,  the 
otliers  being  wooden,  mostly  with  thatched  roofs.  It  was 
the  priuclpal  oue  oi  three  fortified  houses :  tlie  other  two 
situated  near  the  southerly  end  of  tlie  single  street.  The 
minister's  house  stood  near  the  head  of  the  present  Vernon 
Street.  The  principal  landing  place  on  the  River  was  at 
the  foot  of  Elm  Street,  off  the  present  Court  Squcore. 

The  rising  was  timed  for  early  luoruiiig  of  the  5th  (0. 
S.).  But  most  uiiexpectedly  the  scheme  was  divulged  the 
night  before,  delaying  its  execution  a  few  hours.  The  dis- 
closure was  curiously  made  at  Windsor  twenty  miles  down 
the  River.  A  friendly  Indian,  Toto  by  name,  domesticated 
in  the  home  of  Oliver  Woh^ott  there,  had  become  possessed 
of  the  secret,  and  "  it  stirred  the  very  depths  of  his  na- 
ture." His  agitation  was  so  intense  as  to  disquiet  the 
farnil  V.  Urged  to  tell  what  troubled  him  he  finally  let  out 
the  \s  liole  "  horrid  plot."  Immediately  Wolcolt  des|jiilched 
messengers  ou  horseback,  one  to  warn  Springheld,  the 
other  to  inform  Major  Treat  at  Westfield.  The  swift  rider 
for  Springfield  entered  the  town  at  midnight,  and  roused 
the  villagers  with  his  ptartling  tale.  All  fled  with  their 
porta,ble  belongiTigs  to  the  garrisoned  houses.  Pelatiah 
Glover,  the  minister,  removed  his  "  brave  library,"  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Valley,  to  the  Pynchon  house. 
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The  night  wore  on  without  event,  and  the  morning" 
opened  peacefully.  No  sign  appeared  of  a  hostile  move- 
ment, nor  a  single  tlir-eatening  Indian.  Therefore  the 
people  felt  assiu-ed  that  the  night  alarm  was  a  false  one, 
and  most  of  them  prepared  to  return  to  their  own  homes. 
The  minister  set  the  example  and  carried  his  library  back 
to  tlie  parsonage.  Meanwhile  T/u  utenant  Thomas  Cooper, 
who  for  some  reason  had  remained  in  the  village,  started 
off  for  the  Indian  fort,  to  learn  tlie  situation  theie.  lie 
•had  di.scredited  the  Witid^or  report  and  was  firm  in  the 
belief  that  the  Ag.iwanis  were  true.  He  had  long  been  on 
friendly  t«rms  with  the  tri'iie,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury had  been  a  familiar  figniL'  among  them.  With  him 
went  ThomaR  Miller,  the  town  constable.  The  two  men 
rode  their  It  orses  at  a  brisk  pace  down  the  town  street  and 
toward  Long  Hill.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  most 
soutlK  i  ly  house  they  enU::red  tlie  woods  which  then  skirted 
the  settlement.  Suddenly  shots  came  from  an  ambuscade. 
Miller  wa8  instantly  killed.  Cooper  fell  from  his  horse 
moi  taUy  wounded.  But  being  "  an  athletic  and  resolute 
man,"  although  neariiig  sixty,  he  contrived  to  pull  liimself 
up  into  the  saddle  again.  Turning  his  horse  he  dashed 
back  at  full  speed  to  give  the  alarm.  A  horde  of  savages 
leaped  from  their  ambush  and  ran  after  him,  firing  as  they 
ran.  He  was  hit  by  another  ball,  and  had  barely  reached 
the  Pynchon  house  when  he  expired. 

Soon  the  whole  force  of  "  hostiles  "  from  the  fort  were 
upon  the  settlement.  The  inhabitants  again  managed  to 
get  under  cover  of  the  fortified  houses,  and  from  the  loop 
lioles  looked  out  upon  a  wild  scene  of  havoc.  They  saw 
their  unguarded  homes  and  their  bams  filled  with  winter 
stores  plundered  and  set  afire ;  and  shortly  nearly  the 
whole  town  in  flames.   The  truated  chief,  Wequogan,  was 
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seen  to  be  the  "  ringleader  in  word  and  deed."  Another 
sachem  loudly  proclaimed  that  he  "was  one  who  had 
burned  Quaboag  [Brook  field]  and  would  serve  them  the 
same  way."  Shots  were  exchanged  between  the  Indians 
and  the  men  in  the  fortified  houses,  and  several  of  tlie  as- 
sailants fell.  One  savage  was  using  as  a  shield  a  large 
pewter  platter  taken  from  a  chvelling,  which  marked  him 
as  a  target.  He  received  a  mortal  wound  froni  a  bullet 
smashing  through  it.  Of  the  townspeople  one  woman  was 
killed.  She  was  the  wife  of  Joiin  Matthews,  the  drummer, 
who  Juid  gone  off  with  the  garrison  soldiers.  Five  others 
were  wounded,  one  mortally.  Within  a  short  time  thirty- 
two  of  the  forty-five  dwellings  were  in  ashes.  The  minis- 
ter's house  went  down  with  his  "  brave  library."  All  the 
bams,  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  of  them,  were  in  flames. 
Major  Pynchon'a  grist  and  corn  mills  were  burned.  Most 
o£  the  com  in  the  town  stored  for  the  winter  was  consumed. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  Major  Treat  with  his  Connecticut 
1  roops  reached  the  west  side  of  the  River.  Five  brave  men 
]♦  ff  their  cover,  probably  the  Pynrlion  house,  to  lielp  his 
coMimand  across.  Though  pursued  by  twenty  Indians  they 
eot  ii,  boat  to  tho  opposit^e  shore.  It  wa??  quickly  filled 
witii  some  of  Treat's  soldiers,  but  tin;  Indians  on  the  east 
bank  held  them  at  bay,  and  they  durst  not  venture  over. 
Relief,  however,  was  hastening  forward  from  another  di- 
rection. Major  Pynchon,  informed  of  Toto's  story  by  a 
messenger  sent  out  at  the  midnight  alarm,  was  hurrying 
back  from  Hadley  witli  two  liuudred  men.  Major  Apple- 
ton  was  with  them  as  second  in  command.  Marching  so 
rapidly  that  all  were  put  "  into  a  violent  sweat,"  they  ar- 
rived upon  the  aoene  at  mid-aftemoon.  Till  their  approach 
the  devastating  work  had  gone  on  pittoticaUy  unchecked. 
But  when  they  eutered  the  bunung  town  the  aesaiLmta  had 
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all  vanished.  Their  spies  had  signalled  the  coming  of  the 
soldiers  by  "  hoops  [whoops]  or  watchwoids."  Now  Major 
Tkeat's  foroo  €am«  tuetom  tbe  Biver  and  jdned  Major  Pyn- 
ehon'B  DUQ  eager  to  give  chase  to  the  enemy.  Soouting 
paitieBirara  at  once  sent  outyand  the  woods  wem  sooured. 
Bnt  not  a  braTe  was  discovered.  Their  fort  waa  deaerliedy 
and  no  tnce  d.  a  new  xendesvoas  ooold  be  found.  Their 
tracks  pointed  in  vatioDS  ditectiona  manifestly  with  the 
design  of  throwing  puisuecs  oS  the  track.  It  was  a 
masterly  ret3»at,  planned,  aa  was  the  attack,  later  histori* 
ana  condude,  by  Philip.  It  ia  asamned  that  he  returned 
with  hie  dan  and  part  of  the  Pocmntncka  to  the  Narragan* 
setts*  ooontiy,  with  a  newpkn  to  involve  that  tribe  in  the 
war }  while  the  other  bands  worked  their  way  back  to  their 
fastnemes  about  the  deserted  Deerfield  and  Northifield. 
The  number  engaged  in  the  Springfield  attadc  waa  given 
by  the  messenger  to  ^ncfaon  aa  five  hundred  j  the  Spiing*- 
field  Indians,  wanriors,  women,  and  children,  numbered 
about  two  hundred. 

Now  of  the  upper  River  towns  only  Northampton,  Hadp 
ley,  and  Hatfield  remained  undespoiled,  and  the  Connecticut 
towns  below  were  impttnled.  Two  days  after  the  fall  of 
Springfield  an  alarm  was  raised  in  Glastonbury  by  the  dis- 
covery of  "hostiles"  hovering  about  its  neighborhood. 
They  were  probably  of  Philip's  band  on  their  way  to  the 
Narragansetts.  Major>Treat  was  then  oidered  back  to 
Hartford  for  the  protection  of  the  lower  towns.  All  was 
anxiety  throughout  this  region.  To  stimulate  the  Mohe- 
ffOm  to  gieater  activity  the  Hartford  government  offered 
liberal  bounties  for  scalps  of  the  ''hostiles"  brought  in. 
Men  in  the  threatened  towns  went  out  in  large  parties  to 
harvest  the  late  crops,  and  to  store  the  grain  in  safe  places. 
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whOft  pKmaion  was  made  for  tbe  aeoariij  of  the  women 
and  children. 

In  mrned  Spfingfidd  a  stomg  dupontion  waa  maiuf art 
to  abandon  tha  ]^aoe.  Thia  Major  ^ynehon  depkned,  ixa 
ita  deaertion  woiild  enoouiage  the  inaoknt  enemy"  and 
^  make  way  for  giying  np  aU  the  towns  ahoTe."  Governor 
Leyerett  at  Boston  took  a  aimilar  view.  It  wonld  be  a 
mote  awful  atroke  that  hath  aach  a  oonaeqiienoe  aa  to 
break  np  a  chnich  and  town,"  he  wrote.  But  he  oonld 
only  adviae  that  the  matter  be  left  ''to  the  Lend,  diracUng 
yon  on  the  place."  Pyncboo,  aorely  diaUvbed^  aaked  to 
be  raUeved  of  hia  militaiy  command,  hia  own  and  the 
towBspeople'a  afhua  raqmring  hia  nndiyided  attention. 
The  xequert  was  granted,  and  Captun  now  Major  Apple* 
ton  succeeded  him  aa  oommandop-m-chief .  Pynchon  re- 
peated hia  plea  for  the  conatant  garrisoning  of  all  the 
towna.  The  sack  ol  Springfield  waa  an  awful  instance  of 
the  vesultof  the  withdrawal  of  a  guard.  The  Bay  council, 
however,  atiU  dlung  to  the  policy  of  combined  operataona 
in  the  field.  But  no  town  waa  agam  left  wholly  unprotect- 
ed. Major  Appleton  left  a  good  guard  at  Springfield, 
under  Captain  Sill,  when  he  marched  back  to  headquarters 
at  Hadley.  At  Northampton  Captain  Sully  was  stationed 
with  a  small  body ;  and  Captedn  Moseley  at  Hatfield.  So 
Springfield  was  not  abandoned ;  the  "  awful  stroke  "  that 
its  desertion  would  entail  was  averted ;  and  the  settlement 
slowly  recovered  from  its  affliction. 

With  the  advance  of  October,  however,  affairs  grew 
steadily  graver  in  the  River  towns  and  to  the  westward. 

Tiie  cueniy  appeared  to  be  tLLreatening  nearly  every  settle- 
ment from  Hart  ford  to  the  frontier.  Immediately  upon 
his  return  to  iladley  Major  Appletou  sent  out  scouting 
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parties  to  aeek  the  enemy's  hiding  plaoee.  On  the  15th 
(0.  S.)  he  hiiDflelf  marched  out  with  almost  his  entite  foiee, 
bound  for  Northfield,  his  soouts  having  learned  that  they 
were  collected  there.   Bat  when  tiro  miles  on  the  way 

word  came  that  Moseley's  scouts  had  reported  great  num- 
bers assembled  about  Deerfield.  Accordingly  he  changed 
his  course  and  crossed  the  River  to  Hatfield.  Thence  a 
night  expedition  to  Deerfield  was  attempted.  Early  on 
the  march  the  report  of  a  gun  and  distant  Indian  shouts 
warned  the  vanguard  that  the  movement  was  discovered. 
So  a  hurried  return  was  made  to  secure  the  defenceless 
towns.  Next  evening  an  urgent  call  for  help  came  to 
headquarters  from  Northampton,  which  was  threatened  ;  at 
the  same  time  Moseley  reported  the  enemy  within  a  mile 
o£  Hatfield. 

That  night  Moseley  made  a  reconnoissance,  but  without 
result.  Pie  discovered,  however,  througli  an  Indian  captive, 
a  great  plot,  A  simultaneous  attack  upon  Hatfield,  Had- 
ley,  and  Nortliampton  had  been  planned,  and  a  large  body 
of  Indians  were  in  the  scheme.  This  captive  was  a  poor 
old  squaw  who  had  been  taken  at  Springfield  after  tlie 
burning.  The  record  of  her  cruel  treatment  is  one  of  tiie 
great  black  blois  on  the  annala  of  colonial  warfare. 

On  the  marLriii  of  a  lett-er  to  the;  governor  at  Boston  re- 
porting this  plot,  (Japtain  Moaeley  wrote:  "  The  aforesaid 
Indian  was  ordered  to  be  tourne  in  ])eeres  by  dogs  &  shee 
was  80  delt  withall."  What  ^^  lui  Llie  woman's  crime,  if 
any  other  tliau  association  with  a  treacherous  foe,  that 
brought  upon  her  such  an  awful  fate  after  she  had  divulged 
her  important  information  and  so  put  the  English  on  guard, 
no  record  tells.  Nothing  in  contemporary  papers  is  found 
iu  mitigation  of  such  a  barbarous  act  by  civilized  men. 
The  grim  postscript  to  the  Indian  fighter's  letter  appears 
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alone  in  the  documntU.  Tlie  liistorian  o£  Springfield  de- 
dineB  to  believe  that  the  evO  deed  wee  done  by  order  of 
the  Engliflh.  He  would  nune  readily  aooept  a  story  thai 
the  aquaw  had  returned  to  her  people  and  auffered  death 
for  serving  the  colonists.  But  Moaeley'a  poetecript  too 
definitely  fixes  the  act  on  the  whites.  We  know  that  dogs 
were  employed  in  colonial  Indian  wai£ure.  At  the  outset 
of  this  war  tiie  use  of  Uoodhounda  waa  proposed  to  hunt  the 
enemy  down.  Later  Parson  Stoddacd  of  Northampton, 
ordinarily  kind  of  heart,  earnestly  urged  thia  measure  upon 
Goreraor  Dudley,  justifying  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
savages  were  like  wolves  in  th^  conduct,  and  ahould  be 
dealt  with  as  wolves.  Subsequently,  in  1706,  in  Queen 
Anne's  War,  the  Bay  General  Court  ofitered  bounties  for 
raising  and  training  war^gs,  and  established  the  rank  of 
huntwgeant  for  the  military  officer  having  charge  of  packs 
of  hounds  in  ranging  the  woods  for  Indians. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Moseley  learned  from  the 
captured  squaw  of  the  proposed  combined  attack  upon  the 
three  frontier  towns,  the  Hartford  government  waa  startled 
by  word  from  Androa  in  New  York  of  a  plot  for  a  general 
upriaing  of  all  the  Connecticut  Indians.  Five  or  six  thou- 
sand of  them,  Andros  wrote,  designed  ''this  light  moon " 
to  attack  Hartford  and  points  westward  so  far  as  Green- 
widi.  Thereupon  Hartfcnd  and  the  other  places  indicated 
were  fortified  and  troops  were  raised  for  defence.  Thus 
this  plot,  if  it  existed  (and  the  historians  generally  accept 
the  report  as  true),  was  frustrated. 

From  another  direction  came  a  definite  report  of 
Philip's  new  schemes  in  the  Valley  campaign.  Roger 
Williams,  writing  from  Providence  to  Governor  Leveret b 
at  Boston,  told  of  hearing  of  Philip's  great  desic^n, — to 
draw  Captain  Moseley  and  others  "  by  trayuiiig,  and 
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drOling,  and  aeenimg  fligh  V'  into mxtk  plaoM  as  aie  foil  €t 
long  grass,  flags,  sedge  &c  and  then  eiiyiion  them  round 
with  fire,  amoke^  and  bidkta."  ''Some  say/'  he  added, 
«  no  wise  soldier  will  he  so  catdit." 

But  several  of  Moseley's  mounted  Boonts  were  just  so 
catch t."  It  was  in  a  manceuvre  preceding  an  attack  in 
force  upon  Hatfield,  according  to  the  plan  which  the  cap- 
tive squaw  had  divulged  to  Moseley.  On  October  19  (0.  S.) 
at  noon,  fires  were  observed  in  the  woods  about  Sugar- 
loaf,  and  the  troopers  sent  out  to  reconnoitre.  Two  miles 
from  the  town  they  fell  suddenly  into  a  trap  for  which 
the  fires  were  the  bait.  Six  were  killed,  and  three  taken 
prisoners.  Only  one  escaped,  and  he  was  an  Indian.  Gallop- 
ing back  to  Hatfield,  he  gave  the  alaxm,  mfaxtb.  was  repeated 
to  Major  Appleton  at  Hadley. 

The  attack  upon  Hatfield  followed  at  about  four  of  the 
October  afternoon.  It  was  met  in  unexpected  fashion. 
Major  Appleton  coming  over  had  taken  a  post  at  the  south 
end  of  the  town ;  Captain  Moseley  occupied  the  middle ; 
and  Captain  Poole  the  north  end.  The  enemy  began  the 
assault  from  all  quarters.  But  at  each  point  they  were 
checked  by  the  English  fire,  and  their  every  attempt  to 
break  in  upon  the  town  was  resisted.  The  contest  con- 
liimed  liotly  for  two  hours.  Then  Major  Treat  coming  up 
from  Northampton  with  a  force  of  Connecticut  men,  the 
finishing  blow  was  given,  and  the  enemy  broke  and  fled. 
Tlie;r  loss  had  been  considerable,  while  that  of  the  English 
was  light.  Three  of  the  English  were  c:irried  otT  as  pris- 
oners. One  of  these  unhappy  men  was  afterwrud  Lorribly 
tornieuted  and  at  length  put  to  death.  *'Tlu  v'  l)urnt  his 
nails,  and  put  his  feet  to  scald  against  the  fire,  and  drove 
a  tilake  through  one  of  his  feet  to  pin  biiu  to  the  ground." 
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The  Hatfield  experience  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  In- 
dian war-chiefs,  and  changed  their  plans.  Instead  of  fur- 
ther efforts  to  wipe  out  the  to\vns  by  direct  attack  with 
largf3  l)odiea,  it  was  decided  to  break  up  into  small  bands 
and  harasa  the  settlements,  kill,  pillage,  and  burn  a.s  chance 
offered.  During  the  next  fortnight  this  (X)ur8e  was  pursued 
to  some  extent  In  Northaiiiptou  several  houses  and  bams 
were  burned.  A  few  days  later  a  group  of  farmers  gather- 
ing crops  in  the  Northampton  meadows  were  fired  upon 
and  three  killed.  Two  days  before,  Major  P\mchon  and 
several  t  oiiipanions,  returning  to  Springfield  from  Weatfield, 
^vnrn  ai light  in  an  ambuscade.  Three  were  shot  down; 
the  rest  es(^;L]>ed.  Later  a  band  were  again  prowling  about 
Hatheld^  but  appzoaohing  soldiers  frightened  them  off. 

With  the  opening  of  November  the  woods  for  ten  or 
twelve  miles  roundabout  were  scoured  l>y  troopers,  but  no 
enemy  were  found.  They  were  now  gone  into  winter 
quarters,  mostly  northward  and  westward.  The  campaign 
for  this  season  was  ended  in  the  Valley,  to  be  renewed  the 
next  spring.  By  mid-November  the  army  ^vithdrew  from 
headquarters,  leaving  gairisonB  in  each  of  the  towns. 
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CMMMUlMt  drnwn  into  FhiUp's  War —Plight  of  hia  Tilbe  toward  the  Yftllty— 

Havages  of  Frontier  Town??  on  thp  Way  — Thf  f:frcat  iTifiinn  Rendcrvoiig 
about  Northfleld — Attacka  upon  Nortbamptoa,  Ilatiield,  umX  Longmeadow 
— DMthotCaBttUilMt:  AHttroof  his  Baea— The  Gnat  mil  Fight:  An 
Jt^g}i*f*  Victory  followed  by  a  DisMtrons  Root — A  Chaplain's  Experienoa 

—  Final  Artarks  upon  Hafflt  lt!  and  Iladley  —  Knd  of  Philip's  War  — 
IJealb  oi  riiilip,  deserted  and  betrayed  —  iieaultu  oi  tlio  War  to  tiie 

OolOBlMa. 


VE  days  after  the  burning  of  Springfield  Philip 


I  '  reached  the  Narragansett  country,  "loaded  with 
Bpoila  from  the  English/'  Less  than  four  weeks  later  the 
eolonies  dedarefl  war  against  the  Narragansetts.  The 
^'joung  prince"  of  this  tribe,  Canonchet,  son  of  Mian> 
tonomah,  had  as  yet  committed  no  overt  act  of  hostility, 
bt]t  he  was  under  suspicion  and  believed  to  be  yielding  to 
Philip's  influence.  He  had,  indeed,  broken  the  treaty  of 
neutrality  forced  from  him  at  the  beginning  of  Philip's 
War  by  the  commissioners  of  the  colonies  "  with  a  sword 
in  their  hands,"  in  defiantly  sheltering  and  refusing  to 
surrender  fugitive  "hostiles."  But  this  had  been  done 
openly,  and  with  the  emphatic  declaration  that  lie  would 
not  give  np  a  Wampanoag,  not  even  "the  paring  of  a 
Wampanoag's  naiL"  The  colonial  councils  determined 
upon  a  winter's  campaign  in  the  hope  oi  crushing  the 
tribe  with  a  quick  stinging  blow,  when  they  were  least  pre- 
pared to  pany  it.  For  the  winter  was  the  Indians'  hibemat> 
ing  season ;  and  the  frozen  swamps  made  their  fastnesBes 
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more  aocessible  to  beseigen.  Aoooidizigly  on  amy  of  a 

thousand  men,  one4ialf  of  them  troopers,  was  immediately 
levied,  and  set  in  motion  for  this  adventure.  Five  com' 
panies  under  Major  Treat  were  Connecticut's  quota.  Early 
in  December  Major  Treat  left  the  Valley  with  three  hun- 
dred Connecticut  troops  and  half  as  many  Mohegans. 
Major  Appleton  was  appointed  conimander-in-cliief  of  the 
Bay  forces.  Governor  Josiah  Winslow  of  Plymouth,  son 
of  the  first  Governor  Winslow,  vvat»  uained  chief  of  the 
combined  army. 

Meanwhile  the  people  of  the  Valley  towns  were  living  m 
a  contmual  state  of  uneasiness.  Attack  from  below,  by  way 
of  the  Narragansett  country,  was  constantly  feared.  The 
season  was  largely  spent  in  lortifyiiig  iiouses  and  in  build- 
ing stockades  around  the  towns.  The  palisades  were  sim- 
ple const  ructions  of  cleft  wood,  designed  to  break  the  force 
of  a  sudd  (Ml  assault  rather  than  to  serve  as  substantial  de- 
fences, though,  as  after  events  showed,  they  did  effectively 
fill  the  latter  purpose. 

The  upper  route  eastward  by  the  Bay  Path  was  early 
closed  by  the  hostile  Nipmucks,  and  tidings  from  the  new 
seat  of  war  were  received  only  through  the  auldiers  in  the 
Narragansett  campaign.  News  therefore  of  the  outcome 
of  the  expedition  travelled  slo^vly  to  the  River  towns.  At 
len^Hh  they  learned  of  the  downfall  of  the  Narragansett 
stronghold  in  the  "Great  Swamp  Fight"  of  December  19 
(0.  S.)  in  what  is  now  vSoiith  Kington,  Rhode  Island,  and 
of  the  scattering  of  the  broken  and  infuriated  tribe  through 
the  woods  northward  into  the  Nipnmck  country,  just  as 
the  Wampanoags  had  been  sliatLered  and  dispersed  with  the 
ojieiiiiig  onslaught  of  Philip's  war.  In  this  Fipcond  and 
greatest  "Swamp  Figlifc"  all  the  horrors  of  tlie  Pequofc 
massacre  were  repeated  with  the  storming  of  the  Indian 
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lart  The  wigwanu,  at  kast  five  himdnd  in  number/' 
were  aeittfize,  and  many  old  wannora»  women,  and  children 
perished  in  the  flames  j  the  wintei^a  stores  were  oonsnmed; 
and  of  four  thousand  Indians  estimated  to  haTS  been  in  the 
fort,  nearly  two'tbixds  were  killed,  burned,  or  ci^iired. 
Bat  the  English  losses  also  were  heavy,  with  six  captains 
among  the  slun. 

There  soon  followed  the  news  of  the  junction  of  the  sur- 
viving Narragansetts  with  the  Nipmuck  "  hostile  "  and  a 
remnant  of  Philip's  men  ;  then  .startling  reports  of  ravages 
of  frontier  Masaachiisetts  settlenieiita  od  tfie  road  to  Con- 
necticut. In  February  came  the  destruction  of  Laocaater, 
with  the  slaughter  of  naost  of  the  men  of  its  Miy  or  sixty 
families,  and  the  capture  of  the  women  and  children,  in- 
cluding Mr3.  Rowlandson,  the  minister's  wife;  ten  days 
after,  the  partial  destruction  of  Medfield,  farther  eaf?tward  ; 
the  next  day,  the  attack  upon  Weymouth,  nearer  Boston. 
Five  days  later  followed  the  first  attack  upon  Groton ; 
after  an  interval  of  a  week,  a  se(K)nd  assault,  and  four  tlays 
later  a  third,  so  disa.strons  that  the  town  was  deaerted. 
At  the  opening  of  March  the  enemy  were  again  g-athered 
in  force  in  the  Valley,  this  time  northward,  at  the  chief 
rendezYOUS  at  Squakheag,  where  had  been  Northfield,  and 
whose  territory  included  the  present  Vernon,  Vermont 
side,  and  Hinsdale  and  Winchester,  New  Hampshire. 

Major  Thomas  Savage  of  Boston  was  now  sent  up  from 
the  east  with  companies  of  foot  and  hone  to  join  with  the 
Ck)nnecticut  forces  in  again  protecting  this  frontier.  In  a 
fortnight  hostilities  had  rscqiened  in  the  Valley. 

A  formidable  spring  campaign  had  been  planned  by 
the  Indian  chiefe  in  council  in  the  northern  camps.  Shel- 
doQ  gives  the  soheme  in  fullest  detail.  The  Poeumtuoks 
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and  Wamponoags,  with  new  alliei, — young  waiiioiB  from 
the  Mahicans  and  the  Mohawks  of  the  west,  and  some  In- 
dians from  Canada^^wm  to  rendezYoua  at  Squakheag 
and  thence  sweep  down  upon  the  Valley  towns  in  large 
bodies,  while  the  Nipmucks  and  Narragansetts  were  simul- 
taneously to  ravage  the  Bay  frontiers  eastward,  so  heading 
ofi  aid  from  that  quarter.  Thus  the  Valley  was  to  be 
speedfly  cleared  of  the  English.  With  this  accomplished, 
headquarters  were  to  be  established  about  Deerfield,  "  the 
non-oombatants  collected,  the  fields  planted  with  Indian 
com,  and  a  winter's  stock  of  fish  laid  up  from  the  abun* 
dance  of  the  streams."  The  victors  were  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  French,  who  were  to  come  down  from 
Canada  and  settle  among  them  in  place  of  the  English. 
With  the  driving  of  the  English  from  the  Valley  the 
"  traitorous  Mohegans  "  would  be  nnnihilated.  This  great 
scheme,  however,  the  too  artful  Philip  spoiled  through 
his  overreaching  diplomacy.  Aft«r  the  Narragansetts  had 
been  drawn  in  he  bent  his  energies  to  embroiling  the  fierce 
Mohawks.  He  had  so  far  reconciled  them  with  the  Pocum- 
tucks  whom  they  had  fought,  that  they  agreed  to  join  in 
warring  n«;ainstthe  Mohegans  ;  but  they  wonH  not  consent 
to  fight  the  English.  Thereupon  the  cunning  diplomat, 
with  tlie  imscrupulousness  that  haa  sometimes  distinguished 
the  modern  kind,  played  his  trump  c^rd.  Secretly  causing 
a  number  oi  Mohawks  to  be  killed,  he  accused  tlie  English 
of  their  murder.  But  the  result  which  he  counted  npon 
failed  to  follow,  through  an  extraordinary  haii[>eniug. 
One  o£  the  victims,  suppi  ised  to  be  surely  dead,  revived,  and 
reachiughis  people  reported  t  he  true  circumstances  of  their 
imdoing.  Enraged  at  the  trick,  the  Mohawks  fell  upon 
the  tribes  in  the  Pocumtucks'  camp,  killing  and  capturing 
many.    Thus  an  old  enemy  was  newly  aroused  instead  of 
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won  aa  an  ally,  and  the  union  of  all  the  danam  a  oommon 
oauae  made  impossible.  After  the  Mohawk  attack  Philip 
and  the  diacomfit«l  Foonmtndii  fled  to  the  Sqaukheag 
rendezvous,  which  they  xeached  towaxd  the  doee  of  Feb- 
roaiy. 

There  wero  now  in  the  Sqnakheag  campa,  Canonchet, 
— young,  ahle,  haughty,  tall  and  commanding,  with  the 
weU4mit  form  of  an  athlete  ** ;  twelve  hundred  of  his 
NanngiUBsett  wanion  and  their  sadiema;  bands  of  Nip- 
mucks  ;  Philip  and  the  chief  men  of  his  tribe ;  the  sur- 
of  the  Pocumtuck  confederation;  a  hw  western 
volunteers;  some  Abenakis  from  the  eaat  and  north ;  and 
a  number  of  the  apostate  Christians  from  the  Bay  towns 
of  Pra3ring  Indians  "  — those  **  pious  lambs  "  who  ^*  proved 
the  worst  wolves  of  the  whole  Moody  crew.*'  Canonchet 
waa  the  real  leader. 

Such  AVL're  the  swarms  collected  and  making  ready  for 
action  when  on  March  2  (O.S.)  Major  Savage's  fuicea  joined 
those  of  Major  Treat  at  Brookfield.  In  Major  Savage's 
command  again  came  Caj>tain  Moseley,  now  with  a  com- 
pany of  infantry.  Major  Treat  had  three  or  four  com- 
panies, foot-tioldiers  and  troopers.  After  a  few  days  spent 
in  beating  the  woods  about  Brookfield  on  the  trail  of  the 
Narragansetts,  but  meeting  none,  Major  Savage  moved  up 
to  Hadley,  and  Major  Treat  to  Northampton.  Captain 
William  Turner  of  Major  Savage's  foices,  waa  stationed 
with  his  company  at  Northampton;  and  Captain  Moseley 
at  Hatfield. 

Unaware  of  these  later  movements,  and  so  believing  the 
River  towns  to  be  free  from  troops,  two  days  after  Canon- 
chet's  arrival  at  Squakheag  the  council  of  chiefs  convened, 
and  ordered  the  opening  of  the  campaign  with  an  attack 
upon  Northampton. 
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Tlie  night  before  the  departure  of  the  force  waa  given 
up  to  a  great  wai>dance  by  the  braves,  while  the  women 
prepared  the  aupplies  for  the  expedition.  Juat  before  day- 
break on  the  morning  of  the  14th  (O.S.)  the  enemy  arrived 
at  the  sleeping  town,  behind  the  line  of  paliaades  erected 
in  the  winter.  Noiselessly  the  paliaadea  were  broken  in 
three  plaoea  and  through  the  gapa  thua  made  the  hordea 
crept  in.  At  daylight  they  began  the  aaaault  by  firing  the 
housea.  Ten  wera  ablaae  before  the  ganiaon  waa  fairly 
arouaed.  Then,  to  the  amazement  of  the  aaaailanta,  the 
ttoope  of  Major  Treat  and  Captain  Tomer  were  upon  them. 
Attempting  to  scatter,  they  foond  themadvea  as  in  a 
pound.*'  Fimic  atriduoi,  they  rushed  pellmell  for  the  gaps 
by  which  they  had  entered,  and,  under  a  galling  fire, 
tumbled  through  and  Incontinently  fled.  Next  they  made 
for  Hatfield,  expecting  to  find  that  settlement  an  easier 
prey.  But  here  th^  were  again  confounded  by  encoun^ 
tering  Captain  Moaeley,  who  gave  them  a  warm  reception 
and  speedily  drove  them  off.  Angered  by  these  repulses, 
they  now  planned  a  night  surprise  upon  Northampton. 
At  about  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  (O.S.)  they 
stealthily  crept  up  to  the  town  from  two  directions.  But 
the  sentinels  discovered  tiieii  approach  and  gave  the  alarm. 
So  this  game  was  lost  and  they  instantly  vanished.  The 
main  body  returned  dejectedly  to  the  Squakheag  camps 
taking  with  them  the  little  phmder  that  they  had  secui'ed, 
mainly  horses  and  sheep j  wliile  small  bands  remained 
behind  to  hov*  i  ;i  !iout  the  out»skirts  of  the  town  and  harass 
the  people  whenever  and  wherever  chance  offered. 

The  failure  of  the  Northampton  expedition,  with  the  dis- 
covery of  troops  again  in  force  in  the  Valley ^  gave  a  radical 
turn  to  affiurs  at  Squakheag.  Philip  moved  his  camp  from 
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tbe  wert  ride  of  tlie  Bmr  to  the  east  ride  where  Canon* 
ehet'e  oomusOe  weie  held.  A  few  daje  lator  five  hundred 
Nipmneka  were  aenidown  to  Beeifirid  to  gnaid  the  Indian 
frontier  there.  IMacontent  began  to  wianifeat  Haelf  in  the 
Sqnakheeg  campa.  Thia  feeling  waa  aoon  heightened  by 
newB  of  the  failnse  of  an  expedition  to  Canada  for  powder 
in  exchange  for  captiYea  taken  at  Lancaster.  The  expedi- 
tion had  been  intercepted  on  the  way  by  Mohawks,  and 
two  of  the  Pocomtucka  in  it  were  among  tbe  killed.  Upon 
Philip  alone  was  charged  the  new  enmity  of  tbe  Mohawks, 
and  tbe  disposition  to  desert  bim  gained  threatening  bead- 
way.  The  exhaustion  of  tbe  winter's  stock  of  provisions 
and  the  lack  of  seed  for  planting  added  to  the  distress  of 
tbe  situation.  Canoncbet  advised  tbe  occupation  of  tbe 
Deerfield  meadows  for  a  general  planting  place.  Of  seed 
there  was  a  plenty  in  tbe  ^^bams"  (excavations  in  tbe 
earth  for  storing  provisions)  at  Narragansett,  and  be  en- 
gaged himself  to  go  and  obtain  a  supply  of  it.  With  an 
escort  of  thirty  reluctant  voliiiiteera,  for  there  was  no  glory 
and  much  peril  in  the  adventure,  he  started  at  once  upon 
this  mission.    He  waa  never  more  seen  in  the  Valley. 

While  these  things  were  ^ing  on  in  the  Indian  camps 
the  marauding  bands,  shifting  hitlier  and  thitlier  in  the 
country  below,  were  committing  frequent  depredations 
about  the  lower  Valley  towns.  To  prevent  surprises  l>y 
them,  tbe  war  council  at  Hartford  devised  a  system  for  the 
continual  guarding  of  the  settlements.  The  night  watch 
in  each  town  was  required  to  call  up  its  inhabitants  every 
morning,  "  an  hour  at  least  before  day,"  who  were  to  arm 
and  stand  upon  guard  at  assigned  posts  till  tbe  sun  was 
ball  an  hour  high.  Tlien  their  places  were  to  be  taken 
by  the  wardens ;  while  two  mounted  scouts,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  town,  were  to  spend  tbe  day  in  scouriug  the 
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neighboring  woods.  At  this  time  the  rovmg  enemy  toward 
the  eastward  were  creating  fit  si i  alarms  m  Bay  Colony 
towns,  and  also  in  Plymouth  Colony.  On  the  17th  of  March 
(O.S.)  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  was  burned.  So  alarming 
waa  the  situation  becoming  that  the  Bay  Colony  war 
council  advised  Major  Savage  to  desert  all  the  Valley 
towns  except  Springfield  and  Hadley,  and  to  roncentrate 
his  strength  at  these  points,  "the  lesser  towns  to  gather 
to  the  greater."  This  advice  was  sent  out  Irom  Boston  on 
the  20th  (O.S.). 

Within  a  week  a  series  of  assaults  upon  widely  sepaiv 
ated  oommunities  happened  on  a  single  day.  This  was 
the  26th  of  March,  a  Sunday.  In  the  Valley  there  was  a 
raid  upon  Windsor;  the  plantation  of  Sixnsbuiy,  newly 
formed  from  the  west  side  of  Windsor^  was  burned ;  and 
▼illagets  <d  Longmeadow,  next  below  Springfield,  were 
cruelly  assailed.  To  the  eastward^  Marlborough  in  the 
Bay  Colony  was  burned ;  and  in  Flymouth  Colony  a  com- 
pany of  Sdtuate  soldiers  were  massacred  in  ambush  near 
Behoboth. 

The  Longmeadow  affair  was  the  most  distresnng  of 
the  events  in  the  VaU^  on  this  direful  day. 

The  people  attacked  were  in  a  cayaloade  on  theb  way 
to  meeting  at  Springfield  for  the  first  time  suioe  the  winter 
had  set  in^for  the  road  throng  the  woods  was  now  deemed 
eafe^  no  hostiles  *'  having  been  seen  for  some  time  in  the 
vicinity.  There  were  sixteen  or  eighteen  men  with  their 
womoi  and  children  in  the  party,  under  a  military  escort. 
All  were  on  horseback,  the  women  and  children  riding 
on  pillions.  Two  of  the  women  hugged  infants  to  their 
breasts  The  company  were  jogging  along  placidly  through 
the  wintry  woods,  strung  out  in  a  straggling  line,  when 
suddenly  the  rear  was  surprised  by  an  attack  from  a 
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neighboring  oorer  at  the  loot  o£  Loug  Hill,  wheie  the  road 
doflses  PeoowBic  Brook.  At  the  tint  fixe  one  man,  John 
Keep,  and  a  maid  were  killed,  and  two  men  weie  wounded. 
The  two  women  with  the  in&nte, — John  Keep's  wife, 
Sarah,  the  othor  not  named  in  the  acoounte, — were 
captured  and  carried  off  into  the  woods.  Leaving  the 
d^tivea  to  their  iate,  the  escort  rushed  the  eayalcade  for- 
ward to  a  point  of  safety  in  l^ring^eld.  Then  the  men 
returned  to  the  scene  of  the  attack  hut  no  trace  of  the 
assailants  and  tbdr  captiyes  could  be  found.  Major  ^m* 
chon  slflo  sent  out  a  mounted  parfy  of  searchers  from 
Springfield ;  and  the  next  morning  sixteen  men  from  Had- 
lej,  sent  down  by  Major  Savage^  joined  in  the  hunt.  At 
length  the  tracks  were  strudc,  and  soon  after  the  party 
were  discovered.  As  the  pursneis  approached,  ihe  culmi- 
nating scene  of  the  tragedy  was  enacted.  The  Indians 
seized  "  the  two  poor  infants  and  in  the  Sight  of  both  the 
Mothers  and  our  Men,  tossed  them  up  in  the  Air  and 
dashed  their  Brains  out  against  the  Rocks,  and  with  their 
Hatchets  knokt  the  Women,  and  forthwith  fled."  Such 
was  Major  Savage's  report.  The  place  being  rocky  with 
a  swamp  just  by,  the  pursuers  could  not  follow  with  their 
horses,  and  the  savages  made  good  their  escape.  Poor 
Mis.  Keep  died  from  her  wounds  and  horror  at  the  fate  of 
her  babe.  The  other  woman  lived  and  gave  a  report  of 
what  the  captors  had  told  of  the  enemy's  condition  and 
plans,  which  proved  of  value  to  tlie  war  councils.  The 
assailants  were  all  Indians  of  the  Agavvam  tribe  who  had 
lived  at  Longmeadow  before  the  burning  of  Springfield, 
and  their  victims  were  old  neighbors.  Wb^^n  it  was  found 
how  small  their  numbers  were,  the  escort  ol  the  cavalcade 
came  in  for  sharp  censure  for  running  from  instead  of 
after  them.   The  council  at  Boston  characterized  the 
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captain's  conduct  as  a  matter  of  gi^eski  ahame,  humbling 
to  na/'   And  it  inapued  thia  ooiqilet : 

**  8«viii  IndUiiii  and  one  triiiioiifc  a  Onn, 
CkiiBed  Oaptein  JSOsum  and  forty  men  to  nm.*' 

Through  April  the  enemy  were  comparatively  inactiTO 
m  the  Valley,  and  did  their  gpreatest  mischief  in  ravagmg 
eastward  in  the  Bay  Colony,  and  in  Plymouth  Colony, 
Early  in  the  month  Major  SaYage  was  recalled  with  the 
laigor  part  hia  foroe  by  the  Bay  conndl^  leaving  Cap- 
tain Ticmer  in  oommand  at  headqnarten  in  Hadley,  with 
small  garriaona  at  Hatfield,  Northampton,  and  Sprii^eid, 
to  guard  the  inhabitants  while  at  their  occupations.  Major 
Treat  and  hia  troops  were  drawn  ofF  to  protect  the  lower 
Gonnecticat  Colony  towns.  Meanwhile  the  government 
at  Hartford  was  advancing  overtures  for  peace  with  the 
enemy  in  the  Deerfield  and  Squalcheag  camps,  which  over- 
tores  had  been  begun  at  the  dose  of  Mudbi, 

While  negotiations  were  pending,  runners  brought  to 
the  Squakheag  camp  from  the  Narragansett  country  the 
crushing  news  of  the  capture  of  Canonchet  and  his  execu- 
tion there.  This  sharply  changed  the  current  of  things. 
Within  a  week  follow  (d  ;vord  of  the  siruighter  of  several 
counsellors  and  sacheiii8  near  the  place  whore  the  chieitain 
had  been  taken,  which  intensified  their  confusion. 

Canonchet,  it  appeared,  had  been  seized  at  the  Paw- 
tucket  River,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  second  of  April,  by  Con- 
necticut troo^>ors  with  a  hand  of  Mohegans  led  by  Oneko, 
and  had  Ijeeii  exf  culed  the  next  day  by  an  ludian's  hand. 
He  bad  f^iic  ct^eded  in  his  mission,  and,  dep|);itching  his  es- 
cort on  the  return  journey  with  tiie  noveted  planting  seed, 
bad  tarried  behind  to  follow  later  with  the  fighting  men  of 
the  tribe  who  were  now  m  that  region.  The  attacking  party 
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surprised  him  in  camp  with  only  six  or  seven  sachems  on 
the  bank  of  the  Pawtucket.  He  fled  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing mimbers,  and  castnig  aside  his  blanket  and  the  silver- 
laced  coat  which  the  Bay  leaders  had  given  him  as  a  pledge 
of  friendship,  sprang  into  the  river.  But  slipping  somehow, 
he  fell,  and  his  gun,  wet  in  the  fall,  became  useless.  So  one 
o£  Oneko's  Indians,  who  had  plunged  in  after  him,  effected 
his  capture  with  ease. 

The  dignified  bearing  and  the  splendid  nerve  of  the 
fallen  chief  marked  him  for  the  first  rank  among  the  hezoee 
of  his  vanished  race.  The  first  of  the  £ngliah  to  approach 
and  question  him  was  a  youth  of  twenty-one, — Robert 
Stanton,  son  of  the  interpreter  with  the  troops.  **  But  the 
chieftain  haughtily  repelled  hie  advances:  *  Yon  too  much 
child:  no  nnderatand  war.  Let  your  chief  oome^  him  I  will 
answer,'  He  was  offered  his  1^  on  condition  of  his  snb- 
mission;  hai,  'like  Attilins  Regulns,'  the  offer  was  refused. 
He  was  then  sentenced  to  die.  'I  like  it  well,'  was  the 
reply.  'I  shell  die  before  my  heart  is  soft,  and  before  I 
have  flpoken  anything  unworthy  of  myself."*  His  only 
request  was  that  he  mi^t  be  saved  the  indignities  of  tor- 
ture, and  his  executioner  miglit  beOneko^  whomhe  acknowl- 
edged as  a  fellow  prince.  He  was  taken  to  Stonington  and 
there  beheaded  by  the  son  of  Uncas,  who  had  been  the  exe- 
cutioner of  his  father — Miantonomo — thirty-three  yean 
before.   His  head  was  mii  to  Hartford. 

With  the  news  of  Oanonchet's  fall  the  Pocomtncke  were 
ready  to  throw  up  their  hands  and  "to  seek  peace  with  the 
head  of  Philip."  Thereupon  the  cautions  Philip  moved  with 
his  followers  across  country  eastward  to  the  fastnesses  of 
Mount  Wachusett,  in  Princeton,  and  eatiiblished  a  new  ren- 
dezvous there.  Passacus,  tlie  dead  Canoncliet's  successor 
as  chief  of  the  Narraganaetts  (he  was  a  brother  of  Miantt>- 
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nomo,  and  had  been  regent  for  twenty  years  during  the 
minority  of  Canonchet)  took  charge  of  the  disorganized 
masses  remaining  in  the  River  camps.  Toward  the  close 
of  April  their  scouting  parties  were  again  skulking  about 
the  towns  and  taking  off  horses  and  cattle.  As  the  spring 
advanced,  with  the  opening  of  the  fishing  season,  food 
became  more  plentiful,  and  conlidence  was  restxjred  among 
the  "hostiles."  Camps  were  now  scattered  along  the  River 
at  the  various  fishing  points  as  far  north  as  the  oonfluence 
of  the  Afthuelot,  in  Hinsdale. 

The  principal  fishing  place  waa  at  the  head  of  the  rapids 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  Bi?er,  known  then  as  the  Great 
Falls,  now  Tonier^s  FaUs.  Another  unportaxtt  one  guarded 
the  ford  of  the  Deeifield  hdow.  While  throngs  wm  fish- 
ing and  drying  fish  to  stove  in  the  ^bans/'  others  were 
planting.  On  the  twelvth  of  May  (0.  S.),  Passacus,  learn- 
ing from  his  sooats  that  large  herds  of  stock  had  been  tamed 
into  the  Hatfield  meadows  to  feed,  sent  out  a  raiding  band, 
and  that  night  some  seventy  or  eighty  head  of  this  cattle 
were  ron  off,  to  the  great  loss  and  mdignation  ol  the  people. 

A  week  later  came  the  "Great  Falls  Fig^t,"  with  an 
igngHah  yidUsry  followed  by  a  disastrous  rout. 

From  Thomas  Beed  o£  Hatfield  and  two  Springfield  hids, 
by  name  Edward  Stebhins  and  John  Gilbert,  who  had  been 
captives  of  the  Indians  and  had  escaped,  it  was  learned  that 
the  enemy  "were  canying  themselves  unguardsdty,"  on 
aooomit  of  their  knowledge  of  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  the  frontier  towns.  Thereupon  the  people  of  these 
towns,  glad  to  avenge  themselves  for  the  taking  of  the  Hat- 
field ca^e,  "and  other  preceding  mischiefs,*'  at  once  raised 
a  volunteer  force  to  join  with  the  ganison  troops  m  an 
assault  upon  the  Great  Falls  camp.   Thus  were  assembled 
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a  liitla  company  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one^  compoaed 
of  the  garrison  men  and  Tolunteera  &om  Hadley,  Hatfield, 
Northampton,  Springfield,  and  Weatfield,  nnder  Captain 
Tomer,  the  oommaiider  at  Hadley.  The  Kenr.  Hope  Ather> 

ton  of  Hatfield  joined  as  chaplain. 

On  tlie  18th  all  were  marshalled  on  Hatfield  Street, 
well  mounted,  and  at  sunset  \s  ere  ready  for  the  stai  t. 
After  a  prayer  by  the  chaplain  the  cavalcade  moved  oil. 
Guided  by  Benjamin  Waite  and  Experience  llmadell,  they 
made  their  way  cautiously  up  the  Pocunituck  Path  ;  pjist 
the  gruesome  scene  of  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Brook ;  along 
the  edge  of  Deerfield ;  across  Deerfield  River  above  the 
guarded  ford ;  two  miles  through  the  unbroken  wilderness; 
across  Green  River  and  along  the  present  Greenfield  main 
street,  on  to  a  plateau  north  of  Mount  Adams  of  the  Green- 
field hills.  Here,  within  about  a  mile  of  their  destination, 
they  ]i;iUed  to  dismount  and  make  the  remainder  of  tlie 
distance  on  foot.  Leaving  tlieir  liorsea  with  a  (jitard,  they 
resumed  their  march  across  Fall  River,  up  an  abrupt  hill, 
and  out  upon  a  slope,  below  which  lay  the  sleeping  camp 
at  the  head  of  the  Falls. 

It  was  now  a  little  before  daybreak.  The  night  before 
the  Indians  had  held  a  great  feast^  warriors,  women  and 
children,  all  gorging  themselves  with  rich  salmon  from 
the  River,  and  fresh  beef  and  new  milk  from  the  Hatfield 
raid.  During  the  festivities  fishers  were  out  m  canoea 
spearing  salmon  by  torchlight,  till  a  sudden  shower  extin* 
guished  their  torches.  The  same  shower  had  covered  the 
frontiermen's  advance.  The  revels  had  been  carried  long 
past  midnight,  and  when  the  satiated  throng  lay  down  to 
sleep,  not  a  sentinel  was  posted,  not  a  scoot  was  abroad. 
As  silently  as  they  had  come,  the  attacking  party  approach- 
ing the  camp  at  the  rear,  pressed  up  to  the  wigwams  and 
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thrust  their  guns  diieclly  into  them.  At  a  given  signal 
all  fired.  Many  of  the  inmates  were  killed  in  their  sleep. 
The  unhurt,  awakened  in  terror,  cried  out  "  Moliawks ! 
Mohawks !  "  imagining  their  old  enemy  upon  them ;  and 
fled  wildly  hither  and  thither.  Nimibers  leaped  into  the 
River  and,  carried  over  the  falls,  were  drowned.  Others 
rushed  for  the  canoes  and  were  shot  down  as  they  paddled 
or  floated  away.  Othei-s  attempLed  Lo  hide  about  the 
River's  hauk  and  were  ruthlessly  put  to  the  sword.  The 
slaughter  wa.s  indi.scriiuuuite,  wonun  and  children  falling 
with  the  rest.  The  wigwama  were  burned,  and  provisions 
and  ammunitioii  destroyed.  Two  forges  that  had  been 
used  iu  meiiding  aims  were  demolished,  and  "  two  great 
piggs  of  lead  "  for  making  bullets  were  cast  into  the  River. 

This  was  the  extent  of  the  victory.  To  this  point  it 
was  complete,  with  scarcely  any  loss  to  the  English  and  with 
ruin  to  the  Lidians.  But  the  victors  tanned  too  long  on 
the  scene;  then  scattered  unwisely.  Thus  fresh  Lndians 
from  other  camps — on  the  opposite  bank  and  at  Smead's 
Island  below  the  Falls-— were  given  time  to  come  up  and 
gather  about  th«n.  Drntring  off  in  disorder  they  rushed 
for  their  horses  with  the  new  horde  at  their  heels.  A 
band  of  twenty  chasing  some  loaded  canoes  up  the  Biver 
were  left  behind  when  the  retreat  began.  They  fought 
their  way  hack  to  their  horses  hut  were  snrrounded  while 
mounting.  One  of  them,  Jonathan  Wells,  a  youth  of 
sixteen  (the  stoiy  of  whose  adventures  and  hairbreadth 
escapes  is  an  olt  told  romance  of  the  wars  in  the  Valley), 
managed  to  break  away,  though  sorely  wounded.  Oatd^ 
ing  up  with  the  main  body  he  urged  Captain  Turner  to 
torn  baek  to  their  relief.  The  Captain  oould  only  reply, 
in  the  desperate  strait  of  his  shattered  ooomiftnd,  "  Better 
save  some  than  lose  all."  Th^  two  guides  difid»d  as  to 
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the  safest  route  to  take  on  the  retreat.  So  the  command 
broke  up  into  bands,  some  following  Waite,  some  Ilina- 
dell,  others  takine:  a  third  course.  Those  who  followed 
Hin^dell  were  all  lost  with  him  in  a  swamp.  Throughout 
the  dense  forest  the  fleet-looted  enemy  "hung  like  a  mov- 
ing cloud  on  flank  and  rear"  of  the  fugitives.  Turner, 
enfeebled  by  sickness,  became  exhausted,  and  was  sliot 
down  while  crosi^ing  Green  River.  With  his  deatJi  the 
lead  devolved  upon  Cajjtain  Samuel  TTolyoke,  an  intrepid 
young  soldier  of  Springfield.  Displaying  great  courage, 
fighting  with  vigor  when  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  he 
brought  something  like  order  into  the  demoralized  ranks. 
But  the  enemy  kept  up  the  pursuit  through  the  Deerfield 
meadows  and  along  the  length  of  Beeriield  Old  Street. 

When  finally  Hatfield  was  reached  and  the  force  was 
mustered,  nearly  a  third  were  missing,  and  two  of  those 
present  mortally  womided.  Six  of  the  missing  atragglcri 
in  later,  worn  and  disheartened.  The  others  were  dead. 
The  chaplain^  Mr.  Atherton,  was  of  the  latest  to  come  in. 
He  had  been  unhorsed  and  would  have  surrendered  to  the 
Indians;  hat  they  would  not  receive  hinii  rnnning  off 
scared  by  lus  parson's  garb  whenerrer  he  approached  them 
to  give  himself  np.  Th^  thought  he  was  '*the  English- 
men's God." 

A  month  after  the  retreat  a  band  of  English  scouts 
ranging  the  woods  discovered  the  body  of  Captain  Turner 
and  gave  it  burial.  A  few  years  ago  what  was  believed 
to  be  Turner's  grave  was  f  oimd  on  the  bluff  west  of  where 
he  feUy  and  marked  by  a  tablet.  Earlier  the  Great  Ealls 
had  become  Tamer's  EsJls  in  remembrance  of  him.  The 
scene  of  the  Falls  Fig^t  is  also  marked  by  a  monument 

The  destruction  of  the  Gmat  Falls  camp  bore  heaviest 
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upon  the  Pocmntucka.  Their  power  was  now  broken  be- 
yond lecovery .  "  From  this  tune  and  place,"  aays  Sheldon, 
**  they  pass  into  oblivion." 

The  immediate  result  of  this  figlit  was  the  fonnaition  of 
guards  and  scouts  from  the  militia  of  the  towns  systemati- 
cally to  cover  the  frontiers.  The  system  was  established 
none  too  soon,  for  on  the  30th  of  May  the  enemy  reappeared 
in  force  at  Hatfield,  presumably  to  avenge  the  Great  Falls 
afEaar. 

Another  hot  fi^t  here  ensued.  Seven  hundred  watii- 
018  comprised  the  attacking  swann.  At  first  they  had 
their  own  way,  driving  tlie  few  townspeople  inside  the 
stockade,  bmrning  tod  inllaging  houses  and  bams  outride 
the  pale,  and  running  off  cattle.  But  soon,  in  the  hei^t 
of  the  looting,  "  twenty-five  resolute  yomig  men,"  ciossing 
from  Hadley  in  a  single  boat,  and  fighting  off  a  crowd  who 
attempted  to  prevent  their  landing,  charged  upon  the  ma- 
rauders with  signal  effect.  The  gallant  twenty-five  fought 
their  way  up  to  the  froiil  of  tlie  iuri,  wliere,  hardest  pressed, 
five  of  them  fell.  The  others  were  saved  bj  the  Hatfield 
men  who  sallied  out  to  their  relief.  Then,  after  more  des- 
perate work,  the  Indiiuis  ran.  Meanwhile  a  baud  bad 
made  an  ambush  on  the  Northampton  road  to  head  off 
reinforcements  who  might  appe^ir  from  that  direction, 
while  another  guarded  the  Hadley  crossing.  The  latter 
band  prevented  the  crossing  of  a  relief  force  who  had 
come  from  Northampton  by  a  roundabout  way  through 
Hadley.  When  the  enemy  fled  the  town  they  withdrew 
up  the  River  driving  the  whole  Hatfield  stock  ol  sheep  be- 
fore them. 

With  one  more  assault  hostilities  in  the  Valley  region 
came  to  an  end.  This  was  the  attack  of  June  12  upon 
Hadley. 
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The  Bay  Colony  authorities,  after  they  had  succeeded 
in  redeeming  a  number  of  the  Knglish  captives,  among 
them  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  but  had  failed  in  efforts  for  peace, 
since  the  Indian  negotiators  "  did  but  dally,"  at  length 
joined  with  the  Connecticut  government  to  force  Philip 
from  his  Htrongliold  at  Wachusett,  and  to  drive  the  enemy 
still  reiriaining  in  the  Valley.  Two  "  armies  "  were  ordered 
to  eome  together  at  Brookfield  or  at  the  Iladley  headquar- 
ters. Captain  Samuel  Henchman  with  four  hundred  horse 
and  foot  was  ordered  up  from  the  Bay ;  while  Connect  icut 
sent  forward  Major  John  Talcott  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  troopers  and  two  hundred  M(  liep;anR  under  Uiieko. 
Talcott  set  out  from  the  military  rendezvous  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  on  June  2 ;  and  Henchman  started  from  Con- 
cord, Massachusetts,  three  days  later.  Talcott  reached 
Brookfield  first.  He  arrived  on  the  7th,  "  having  killed  or 
captured  seventy-thi-ee  Indiana  on  the  way."  Not  ventur- 
ing alone  to  attack  Wachusett,  he  pushed  on  to  Hadley, 
which  he  reached  next  day.  Establishing  himself  at 
Northampton,  he  sent  down  to  Hartford  for  ammunition 
aud  bupplies.  These  arrived  on  the  10th,  ouiivoyed  by 
Captain  George  Dennison  (he  who  had  been  one  of  the  cap- 
tains at  the  capture  of  Canonchet)  and  his  company. 
There  were  now  at  or  about  headquarters  in  Hadley  five 
huxidxied  and  fifty  men.  Captain  Jeremiah  Swain,  who  had 
fluooeeded  CSaptain  Tuiner,  waa  in  oonunand  of  the  Hadley 
ganuoa.  Captain  Haichman  was  daily  expected,  when 
the  oombmed  forces  would  numher  upward  of  a  thoiuaiid. 
Upon  hia  airiyal  they  were  immediately  to  puah  up  to 
Deeifield,  where  Major  Talcott  had  been  told  were  collected 
five  hundred  warzion.  The  main  body  of  "  hoBtOes/' 
however,  were  apparently  farther  up  the  Biver  at  a  place 
provided  by  Paasacus  after  the  Great  Falls  fight.  It  is 
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presiimed  that  they  were  aware  of  Hendunan's  march  from 
the  east,  but  ignorant  of  the  movements  of  Taloott  and 
Dennison,  and  that  the  assault  upon  Hadley  was  to  fore- 
stall Henchman's  arrival  here. 

For  thifl  assault  aeven  hundred  wazrion  swooped  down 
from.  FassacQs's  new  headquarters,  and  were  before  the  town 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th*  Strong  bands  were  ambn*- 
caded  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  town,  and  awaited 
the  movements  of  the  townspeople.  Two  men  who  had 
kit  the  stockade  contrary  to  orders  fell  among  the  am- 
bushed band  at  the  south  end  and  were  killed.  Thus  this 
band  were  discovered  to  the  garrison,  and  Captain  Swam 
instantly  sent  a  force  out  after  them.  While  they  were 
engaged  with  the  garrison  soldien,  the  band  at  the  north 
end  sprang  from  their  ambush.  Bushing  toward  the  stock- 
ade iliey  found  it  lined  with  soldiers  and  Mc^egans,  and 
amazedj  fell  back  in  disorder.  On  the  retreat  B0iq.e  of 
them  tarried  to  plunder  a  house,  when  -it  was  struck  by  a 
missile  from  a  small  cannon.  This  was  a  weapon  strange 
and  awful  to  them,  and  they  came  "  tumbling  out  in  great 
tenor.*'  All  were  now  on  the  run.  The  soldiers  chased 
them  for  two  miles  northward.  Disheartened  by  the  repulse 
and  the  discovery  of  troqps  returned  to  the  Valley  with 
Indian  allies,  the  fugitives  reached  their  headquarters  to 
find  that  in  their  absence  their  camp  had  been  sacked  by 
Mohawks  and  fifty  of  their  women  and  children  left  dead 
in  the  ruins.  This  was  the  final  blow,  and  they  scattered 
aimlessly  in  the  wilderness. 

Henchman  arriving  two  days  after  the  Hadley  assault, 
on  the  16th  the  forces  moved  up  the  Valley  to  scour  both 
sides  of  the  Biver.  Taloott's  division  took  the  west  side ; 
Henchman's  the  east  side.  As  they  marched  no  Indians 
were  seen.  Deerfield  was  deserted  of  the  five  hundred  said 
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to  have  beon  tliore.  At  night  both  divisions  met  at  the 
Great  Falls,  drenched  by  a  (X)ld  northeaster.  Tlie  .Mtoim 
continued  through  the  next  day  and  niglit,  spoiling  much 
of  their  provisions  and  ammimiLiou.  Then  they  returned 
to  Hadley;  leaving  scouts  farther  to  range  the  woods. 

Now  the  "hostiles  "  were  reported  to  I  )e  all  in  a  continual 
motion,  shifting  gnulually,  some  working  toward  Wachu- 
set  t,  ot  hers  towainis  N;irragan8ett,  while  Philip  and  his  fol- 
loweia  had  left  Wacliusett  for  their  old  country,  bent  on 
whatever  mischief  they  could  do  along  the  \vay.  So  the 
aniiies  marfhed  off.  Henchman  to  the  eastward,  and  Talcott 
to  Harllord,  leaviug  Captaiu  Swaiu  agaiu  in  command  in 
the  Valley  with  the  garrison  men.  Shortly  after  scouts 
from  the  Hadley  garnsou  went  up  to  what  it  now  Gieen- 
field  end  deetoojed  a  dwortod  hn^aak  fort  on  Smeed's 
Ldandy  with  a  etook  d  pioyieioiui  in  the  banu  "  thirty 
canoee,  and  a  hnndied  wigwams.  A  month  and  a  half 
later  Swain  reoeiyed  orders  to  oolket  the  soldieri  from  all 
the  garrisons  ^  and  maich  to  Deerfield,  Sgnakbeag,  and  the 
places  theieaboutSy  and  deetroy  all  the  growing  com,  and 
then  march  homeward."  The  carrying  out  of  these  orden 
on  Angnst  22  was  the  final  act  in  PhOip's  War  in  the 
Valley. 

The  finishing  stiokes,  with  the  passing  of  Philips  were 
given  in  the  Nanagensett  coontiy  where  the  war  had  began. 
While  the  scouting  parties  were  at  their  work  along  the 
Biver,  Major  Talcott  with  Connecticut  troops,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Bay  and  Plymouth  forces,  was  in  that  region 
'  di^ving  the  enemy.  By  July,  Philip  and  the  remnant  of 
his  Wampanoags  had  reached  his  old  hur  at  Mount  Hope, 
deserted  by  all  of  his  allies.  The  Nanagansetts  were  scat- 
toed.  The  Nipmuidu  were  drifting  toward  Maine  and 
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Canada.  The  broken  Pooimitucks  were  mostly  working 
westward  to  find  refuge  with  the  Mohicans.  A  small  band 
of  refugees  fled  to  the  Hudson.  Bj  Governor  Andros's  order 
they  were  secured,  but  their  sunender  at  the  demand  of 
Oonneotiout  refused.  Lest  others  following  might  return 
with  recruits^  soouts  ranged  the  woods  about  the  lower  Val- 
ley towns,  while  guards  protected  the  people  at  thdr  work 
in  the  fields.  Late  in  July  a  body  of  seTeral  hundred  re- 
fugees passed  near  Westfield  going  westward.  Thegaiiison 
soldiers  gave  chase,  but  they  kept  their  way,  taking  ^^a 
southwest  course  as  if  to  cross  the  Hudson  at  Eaopus,  to 
avoid  the  Hohawks."  Three  weeks  Uter  another  band  of 
two  hundred  crossed  the  Connecticut  at  Chioopee  on  a  raft 
and  disappeared  beyond  Westfield.  They  were  overtaken 
at  the  Housatonic,  and  a  number  killed  or  captured.  The 
rest  got  away  also  to  the  westward.  These  bodies  of  re- 
fugees were  finally  absorbed  in  the  Mohicans. 

On  the  day  that  tlie  orders  went  out  to  GapUiin  Swaine 
at  Hadley  to  destroy  the  com  (August  12),  Philip,  at  la.st 
driven  to  hay  by  the  great  Indian  lighter,  Captain  Benjamin 
Chiu-ch,  —  his  aldest  braves  slain,  deserted,  betrayed,  bereft 
by  the  capture  ol  his  wife  and  only  son,  crying  in  his  grief, 
**My  heart  breaks,  now  T  am  ready  to  die,"  — fell,  and  his 
head  was  carried  in  triiniqili  to  Plymouth  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  a  public  thani^sgiving,  there  long  to  be  exposed 
on  the  battlement  of  Plymouth  fort.  His  boy,  tlie  last  of 
the  Massasoit  raoe,  was  sold  as  a  slave  in  Bermuda. 

The  proud  Wampanoags  and  the  prouder  Narragansetta 
had  now  suffered  the  fate  of  the  Pequots.  The  Nipmucks 
also  were  broken  up  and  had  migrated  north  and  west  with 
the  few  surviving  Narraganseit  warriors  who  had  escaped 
capture.  The  treatment  of  the  captured  to  the  last  was 
relentless.     Death  or  slavery  was  the  penalty  for  all 
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known  ot  iiupeeted  to  have  been  oonoenied  m  the  ahedding 
a£  English  blood."  Many  chiefs  were  ezecated  at  Boston 
and  Flymonth  on  the  diaige  of  rebelli<m.  Many  captive 
not  kiUed  were  diBtributed  among  tho  ooibnists  aa  iesk- 
year  servants." 

The  sum  of  the  war's  results  to  the  colonists  Wiis  grave. 
Of  the  able-bodied  men  in  1  he  culonies  affected,  one  in  twenty 
had  been  killed  or  died  of  wounds,  and  the  same  proportion 
of  families  had  been  burnt  out  ol  their  homes.  At  least 
thirteen  towns  had  been  wholly  destroyed ;  others  had  been 
sorely  damaged.  More  than  six  hundred  houses,  near  a 
tenth  part  of  New  England,  had  been  burned.  "Tiiere  was 
scarcely  a  family  in  which  ^vme  one  Imd  not  suffered." 
Six  hundred  men,  most  of  them  in  the  prune  of  life,  and 
twelve  tried  captains,  liad  fallen  on  the  battle-field;  more, 
surviving  the  conllict,  Ijoi-e  scars  of  their  desperate  encoun- 
ters. The  poflt  of  the  war,  in  expenses  and  losses,  reached 
a  total  of  half  u  inillion  dollars,  truly  "  an  enoimous  sum 
ior  the  few  of  that  day." 

The  group  of  Valley  towns  that  had  suffered  the  greatest 
hardships  slowly  recoTered  from  the  ravages  of  this  war. 
With  the  advent  of  spring  immediately  following  the  dose 
of  hostilities  an  attempt  to  resettle  Deeriield  waa  made. 
This  ended  tragically.  Later  settlers  effected  a  permanent 
lodgment,  and  it  again  became  the  frontier  town,  so  to  re- 
main for  a  third  of  a  century,  except  the  interval  d  five 
years  during  which  Northfield  was  occupied. 

But  Indian  affairs  continued  nnsetUed.  The  hostile 
Valley  dans,  though  expelled  and  scattered,  were  not  sab- 
daedy  and  roving  bands  coming  down  from  the  north  re- 
peatedly hanuBsed  thenpper  towns  till  theFteneh  and  Indian 
wan  broke  upon  the  YaDey. 
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Still  life  aL  lliis  period  was  not  all  sombre  iri  tlieiiiver 
towns.  There  were  vaiious  mild  diversioiis,  ciiief  among 
them  the  lecture  days  and  training  days.  Not  a  little 
cheeriness  was  mixed  with  the  perils  of  the  River  folk. 
Recalling  their  manners  and  their  ways  of  living  as  the 
seventeeth  century  was  closing.  Roger  Wolcott  remarked 
the  "  simplicity  and  honesty  of  the  generality."  Their 
blemishes  he  observed  to  be  too  much  censoriousiiess  and 
detraction.  "  And  as  they  had  much  cyder  mmj  of  them 
drank  too  much  of  it." 
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The  Sack  of  Deerfield. 

Tbe  Settlement,  Again  the  Outpost,  repeatedly  raided  In  the  early  French  and 
Indian  Wars — Tbe  fim  Captives  niarched  to  Canada  from  Deerfield  aad 
nrtfldd— Knli^lljr  Que*  d  two  B^U  Ifaii— BoellMi  nM  of  Boran 
dc  Raint-Ca«tiu  —  Motive  of  dn  VaiirireTTn'B  Expedition  resulting  In  the 
Sack — I>eerfleld  aa  it  appeared  before  Ute  Ooaet— Completeneai  of  tbe  Sor- 
prfN  hf  Do  BanrUle**  ATiny— Tbo  FaHadoi  icaM  om  iteoipMfkt— 
Scene  at  the  Parwnage  —  Siege  of  the  Benoni  SMbUM  BbOM— Start  of 
one  bandied  and  twelve  CapUvea  for  Canada. 

DEERFIELD,  as  the  outpost  in  the  YaUey  from  the 
time  of  its  reooenpation  by  permaneixt  settlen  in 
1882,  had  borne  the  brant  of  the  Indian  laids  upon  the 
Biver  towns  daring  King  WiUiam's  War  of  1690-1698, 
and  in  Queen  Anne's  War  of  1702-1713,  till  the  second 
year  of  the  latter  war,  when  the  Marquis  de  Vandxeuil, 
Ftenoh  governor  of  Canada,  sent  out  a  midwinter  expedi- 
tion dixecdy  for  the  destruction  of  this  "frontier  of  the 
Boston  government."  It  was  the  awful  work  of  that  ex- 
pedition, in  the  burning  of  the  town,  the  massacre  or  cap- 
ture of  nearly  all  its  inhabitants,  and  the  marching  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  captives,  the  minister  with  his  flock, 
three  hundred  miles  over  the  ice  and  snow  to  Canada,  wluch 
has  become  familiar  in  history  and  legend  as  "The  Sack 
of  Deerfield." 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier  some  Deerfield 
sutlers  had  formed  a  part  of  the  first  of  all  bands  of  cap- 
tive whites  to  be  taken  on  this  cruel  journey  through  the 
wilderness,  along  which  so  many  in  subsequent  parties  fell 
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by  the  way,  less  through  exhaustion  and  exposuxe  than 
from  the  Indians'  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife. 

The  stoiy  of  the  captiyes'  march  that  followed  the  Sack 
of  1703-4  is  but  a  repetition,  on  a  larger  scale  and  with 
more  tragic  detail,  of  the  atoiy  of  the  first  one  of  1677. 

The  party  of  1677  comprised  twenty-eight  men,  women, 
and  children.  The}'  were  Hatfield  and  Deerfield  folk, 
captuxed  by  a  band  of  refugee  Pocumtucks  and  a  single  Nar- 
ragansett,  who  had  come  down  from  Canada  imder  a  Cana- 
dian chief,  in  September  of  that  year,  — the  year  after  the 
doee  of  Philip's  War.  The  Deerfield  portion  were  aurvir 
Y0X8  of  a  group  of  a  half-doven  settlen,  led  by  Qointin 
Stookwell,  of  Stockwdl  Fort^"  desttojed  in  Philip's 
War,  who  had  yentured  the  resettlement  of  the  town  in 
the  preceding  spring.  The  raiderB,  nnawaie  of  the  yen* 
tnre  at  Deerfield,  had  first  fallen  npon  Hatfield,  supposing 
it  to  be  the  oatmost  settlement.  The  truth  was  discoyered 
to  them  by  the  Deerfield  camp-fire  at  twilight,  after  they 
had  pillaged  Hatfield  and  were  starting  up  xiyer  on  their 
return  march,  with  thdr  captiyes  and  plunder.  Creeping 
down  from  the  woods  on  East  Mountain,  they  completely 
surprised  the  camp  as  supper  was  preparing.  Though 
valiantly  resisting  the  sudden  assault,  the  little  group  of 
settlers  were  crushed  by  the  superior  numbers  that  sur- 
rounded them.  Four  of  the  six,  with  a  Hatfield  boy  who 
happened  with  them,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  and  were 
joined  to  the  other  captives  on  VasI  Mountain.  The  Hat- 
field captives  were  cujiiposed  of  broken  families,  liiowtly  the 
women  and  children.  Of  the  full  company  of  twenty-eiglit 
heginning;  the  northern  marcli,  three  or  four  fell  by  the 
way.  John  Root  of  the  Dccrlield  group  and  the  Hatfield 
boy,  SMumy  Russell,  —  who  had  lost  his  mother  and 
younger  brother  in  the  slaughter  at  Hatfield, — were  early 
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kiUed  by  their  capton;  and  later  a  little  Hatfield  girl, 
Maiy  Foote,  was  killed,  probably,  like  the  boy,  for  stragg- 
ling. Benoni  Stebbina,  of  the  Deerfiidd  gioap,  managed 
to  escape  early  in  the  jofuniey,  and  got  back  to  Hadley 
with  the  fiiBt  authentic  news  of  the  destinatian  of  the  cap- 
tiyes.  Quintin  Stockwell  weatheied  the  joniney  with 
much  dietieBB  from  wounds  which  he  had  vsceiyed  in  the 
fight  at  Deeifield,  and  was  subsequently  ransomed.  Old 
Sergeant  Plympton," — not  so  veiy  old,  being  under  sixty, 
—-another  of  the  Deerfield  group,  who  had  served  with 
Captain  Moseley  in  Philip's  War,  was  burned  at  the  stake 
after  the  arrival  in  Canada.  A  woman  captive  was  forced 
to  lead  him  to  the  fir^  we  read,  though  the  stout-hearted 
fellow  approached  it  not  only  unflinchingly  but  ''with 
cheerfulness."  Three  wintry  months  were  consumed  on 
this  first  march,  on  which  long  halts  were  made  at  Indian 
camps  far  up  the  Biver ;  and  at  its  end  the  captives  were 
scattered  in  JE!rench  and  Indian  Tillages. 

A  rescue  party  composed  of  soldiers  and  volunteers 
from  Hatfield  and  the  towns  next  below  had  hurried  out 
in  pursuit  of  the  raiders,  but  after  a  bewildering  chase  for 
nearly  forty  miles  up  the  Valley  without  result  they  re- 
turned disheartened.  The  wily  foe  had  doubled  on  their 
tiacks,  and  crossed  and  recrossed  the  River,  so  confusing 
all  traces.  Then  followed  a  knightly  quest  ])y  two  TTatfield 
men,  Benjamin  Waite  and  Stephen  Jennings,  whose  entire 
families  were  among  the  captives.  Armed  with  papers 
from  the  Baycoimr.il  authori/iiig  their  expedition,  and  with 
letters  from  tlie  Bay  governor  to  the  French  governor  and 
to  a  great  Indian  sachem,  making  overtures  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  th*  captives,  the  two  men  started  off  on  their  lonely 
pilgrimaQ;e  in  the  desolate  season  of  December.  After  ex- 
traordinary exertions  and  grave  perils,  these  adventurous 
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men  met  with  the  fullest  success.  Theu*  families  were 
restored  to  them,  and  finally,  through  the  help  of  Frontenac 
at  Quebec,  the  ranaom  of  the  whole  party  was  effected. 
The  reader  of  the  narrative  which  Huhbaid  gives  of  this 
quest  will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  him  that  it  would 
have  afforded  Matter  for  a  large  Ficyon  to  some  of  the 
andent  Poets."  It  was,  as  he  sajs,  imparalieled  hy any 
attempt  of  that  nature  since  the  English  oame  into  these 
parte."  Other  similar  and  heroic  pilgrimages  followed  in 
after  yeats,  the  record  of  whidi  emiobles  the  annals  o£ 
New  England  colonial  wars. 

For  most  of  tlie  tame  between  the  break-up  of  Qnintin 
8todEwe]l*8  camp  and  the  return  of  pennanent  settteis  the 
fruitful  plantation  of  Deeifield  lay  a  wilderness,  a  dwell- 
ing for  owls  and  a  pasture  for  flocks."  The  leoocupation 
in  the  spring  of  1G82  was  effected  by  a  handful  of  former 
aettkn  who  had  been  scattered  in  the  towns  below.  They 
were  enabled  to  set  np  their  few  houses  and  rehabilitate 
the  old  fort  nnmoleetod  till  the  opening  of  King  WilUaia's 
War.  Of  that  war  the  most  threatening  event  in  the 
Valley  was  an  assault  by  an  expedition  of  French  and 
Indians  from  Canada,  sent  out  against  Deerfield  in  the 
autumn  of  161)4,  under  the  Baron  de  Saint-Castin.  lie 
was  that  fiery  young  Frenchman,  Jean  Vincent,  who,  com- 
ing out  in  the  first  regiment  of  regular  troops  sent  rn  er 
by  the  French  government  to  Canada,  afterward  act  t  ied 
among  the  Indians  ul  tbe  Abenakis  at  Pentagoet,  uov^ 
Castine,  on  Peqobscot  Bay,  and  allied  himself  with  their 
chief,  Madockawando,  whose  daughters  he  took  for  wives, 
and  became  to  the  clan  as  their  tutelar  deity.  Castin  had 
accomplished  the  long  march  from  the  nortlj  tmdiscovered, 
skilfully  eluding  the  English  sceuts  theu  ranging  the  woodsy 
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and  had  led  hislopoe  down  from  Eaat  Mountain^  intending 
to  attack  Deerfield  at  the  north  gate  and  take  it  bj  sur- 
priM>  when  a  boy  in  the  meadowa  chanced  upon  the  creep- 
ing  foe.  The  boy  was  shot  before  he  could  give  thealarnii 
bnt  the  report  ol  the  gun  gave  it  in  hia  atoad.  At  the 
signal  the  townsfolk  hastened  within  the  itockade,  and 
the  men  took  poeition  for  defence,  drilled  aa  they  had  been 
for  just  such  a  audden  attack.  The  school-danie  and  her 
flock  of  children  were  the  laat  to  get  under  cover.  As 
they  were  rushing  to  the  gate  they  were  chased  and  fired 
upon ;  and  they  had  barely  reached  it,  with  bullets  whist- 
ling about  their  ears,  when  the  general  aaaault  began.  It 
was  of  short  duration,  for  the  stockade  waa  successfully 
defended  and  the  enemy  were  discomfited.  Then  they 
weie  **  driven  ignominiously  back  to  the  wilderness." 

The  Deerfield  upon  which  Yaudieuil's  expedition  of 
February,  170H-4  fell  had  grown  to  embrace  forty-one 
houses  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  inhabitants.  It 

was  built  cOs  now  along  the  length  of  the  plateau  of  the 
Town  Street.  Fifteen  of  the  forty-one  houses  were  within 
the  line  of  the  stockade,  twelve  north  and  fourteen  south 
of  it.  Meetinghouse  Hill  is  now  marked  by  the  monu- 
ment whicfi  commemorates  the  settlers  and  the  men  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  stands  in  the  Common  midway  on  Deer- 
field Old  Street,  witliin  the  lines  of  the  old  fort.  The 
minister's  little  house,  forty-two  by  twenty  feet,  with  a 
lean-to,  and  his  barn,  both  of  which  the  town  had  built  for 
him,  st-ood  back  on  the  Common,  where  is  now  the  academy. 
Benoui  Stebbius'  and  Ensign  John  Sheldon's  liouses,  im- 
portant features  in  the  Sack  of  the  town,  sto  cl  ru^arhy  to 
the  northward.  An  inscribed  tablet  on  the  Comiiion,  beneath 
old  elms,  marks  the  site  of  the  former;  and  a  few  rods 
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above  a  Bimilar  tablet  marks  that  of  the  latter.  The 
Sheldon  house  at  the  time  of  the  Saok  was  the  largest  in 
the  place.  These  three  houses  were  a  group  by  themselves 
twelve  or  fifteen  rods  fxcm  the  houses  on  the  east  and 
south. 

Gnkve  apprehensions  of  tronUe,  based  on  reports  of  the 
enemy's  movements,  had  been  felt  some  time  before  it 
came,  and  the  townsfolk  had  all  been  living  inside  the  fort 
In  the  previous  May  the  ooundl  at  Boston  had  piovided  a 
guatd  for  the  town,  and  the  soldien  composing  it  were 
quartered  among  the  Inhabitants.  Two  were  latterly  as- 
signed to  the  minister's  house,  one  of  these  being  John 
Stoddard,  son  of  the  Northampton  minister,  vrho  afterward, 
as  Colonel  John  Stoddard,  became  the  chief  militazy  roan 
in  the  Valley-  In  October,  the  minister,  John  Williams, 
sent  to  Governor  Dudley  at  Boston  a  particular  account  of 
the  distress  of  the  town  under  the  dangers  to  which  it  was 
exposed.  The  townspeople,  he  wrote,  had  been  "  driven 
item  their  houses  and  home  lots  into  the  ^urt,"  wh^ 
were  then  but  ten  house-lots.  Similarly  wrote  Solomon 
Stoddard,  the  Northampton  minister.  "  Their  houses  are 
so  crowded,  sometimes  with  soldiets,  that  men  and  women 
can  do  little  business  within  doors,  and  their  spirits  are  so 
taken  up  with  thdr  dangers  that  they  have  little  heart  to 
undertake  what  is  needful  for  advancing  their  estates.  .  .  . 
Sometimes  they  are  alarmed  and  called  ofiE  from  their  busi- 
ness, sometimes  they  dare  not  go  into  their  fields;  and 
when  they  do  go,  they  are  fain  to  wait  till  they  have  a 
guard."  Abnost  the  only  coiumunication  between  the 
hou^e«i,  according  to  another  account,  was  by  pasaa^s 
underground  from  cellar  to  cellar. 

Such  was  the  little  village  within  the  rude  walls  of  the 
picketed  fort  on  the  night  before  the  attack,  on  the  last  of 
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February.  When  that  nigbi  closed  down  Sheldon  counts 
two  hundred  and  ninety-one  souls  here.  01  these,  lie  finds, 
twenty  were  gamson  soldiers;  two  were  Tisiton  from 
Hatfield ;  three,  Frenchmen  from  Canada;  one,  a  friendly- 
Indian  ;  and  three,  negro  slaves.  The  rest  were  the  towns- 
people,  of  all  ages,  *'fn>m  Widow  Altiaoa  of  eigthy-four 
yean,  to  John,  the  youngling  of  Deacon  Trench's  flock,  of 
four  weeks."  In  the  minister's  house  with  him  were  his 
family,  —  his  wife  Eunice,  a  daughter  of  Eleazer  Mather, 
the  earlier  Northampton  minister,  and  seven  of  their  eight 
living  children,  with  two  negro  slaves,  a  maid  and  a  man, 

—  and  the  two  soldiers  as  guard.  In  the  Stebbins  house 
were  three  families  and  a  guard.    In  the  Sheldon  house, 

—  the  ensign's  family,  and  his  newly  married  son  with 
his  bride,  bom  Hannah  Chapin  of  Springfield,  whose  wed- 
ding journey  had  been  a  winter's  trip  from  Springfield  to 
this  bouse  on  horseback,  the  bride  riding  a  pillion  behind 
the  groom.  Outside,  the  snow  lay  heavily  on  the  meadows, 
and  piled  in  drifts  ;iiiainst  the  stockade. 

Vaiidreuil's  expedition  was  und(  rtiikeu  ostensibly  in 
aid  of  the  Abenakis  of  Maine,  in  iesi)onse  to  an  appeal 
from  some  of  these  Indians  for  help  to  revenge  upon  the 
English  a  real  or  fancied  wrong  sulTered  at  their  hands; 
but  more  particularly  in  the  hope  of  embroiling  the  Eng- 
lish witli  tbe  Abenakis  and  breaking  their  treaty  of  peace. 
As  de  Vaudreuil  reported  after  the  Sack,  Sieur  de  Rou- 
ville's  party,  My  Lord,  has  accomplished  everything  that 
was  expected  of  it;  for  independent  of  the  capture  of  the 
fort,  it  showed  the  Abenakis  that  they  could  truly  rely  on 
our  promises ;  and  this  is  what  they  told  me  at  Mon- 
treal on  the  13th  of  June  when  they  came  to  Ihaak  iiie." 
A  side  motive  which  Sheldon  distlosea  in  his  ingenious 
brochure,  New  Tracks  in  an  old  Trail,  was  the  French 
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governor's  (lesire  to  ppcure  the  person  of  Parson  Williams 
to  hold  for  tlie  exchange  of  Ca])tain  "Baptiste,  the  French 
prisoner  in  Boston,  to  whom  the  minister  makes  a  passing 
allusion  in  his  Iledeeiried  Captive^  as  Captain  Battis,  who 
was  a  more  important  persoiiage,  at  least  to  de  Vaudreuily 
than  appeara  in  the  histones. 

The  expedition  was  carefuUy  planned  and  abundantly 
equipped  for  the  journey  down  and  back  to  Canada.  It 
was  composed  of  two  hundred  French  soldiers,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  Indians,  part  French  Mohawks,  or 
SCaoiiuae/*  probably,  Sheldon  says,  in  civilized  dress,  and 
part  Abenakis,  in  native  costume.  Hertel  de  Bouville,  the 
commander,  was  an  officer  of  the  line,  leader  six  years 
before  of  the  attack  upon  Salmon  Piidlfl  Village,  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  afterward,  in  1708,  leading  in  the  pitiless 
massacre  at  HaverhiU,  Massachusetts.  Second  in  com* 
mand  was  his  brother,  Lieutenant  de  Bouville.  The  soldiers 
were  provided  with  snowshoes,  and  came  down  the  Valley 
with  litUe  difficulty  over  the  crusted  snow  and  the  frozen 
Biver.  An  extra  suj^ly  of  snowshoes  and  moccasins  was 
brought  for  the  use  of  the  captives  they  expected  to  take. 
Provisions  were  conveyed  on  sleds,  some  drawn  by  dogs, 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  West  River,  at  the  present  Brattle- 
borough.  Here  the  sleds  and  dogs  were  left  with  a  small 
guard,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  was  made  with  scant  supply 
of  food  in  the  packs  -which  each  man  carried.  Before  the 
end  of  the  march  the  h aiid  were  obliged  to  subsist  on  such 
game  as  Uie  In  lian  luiiitpra  could  kill.  As  the  t/own  was 
approached  the  Frencii  soldiers  were  half  starved  and  on 
the  brink  of  mutiny. 

The  party  were  made  ready  for  the  assault  under  cover 
of  night  on  the  bluff  overteoking  North  Meadows,  a  mile 
and  a  half  northwest  of  the  fort.  Crossing  Deer&eld  Kiver 
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on  the  ice  near  Red  Rooks,  n  hall  waa  again  made  till  spies 
had  gone  forward  and  learned  how  affairs  stood  iu  the  vil- 
lage. All  about  the  fort  was  found  in  deep  quiet  j  even  the 
watchman  was  aaleep.  Tradition  tells  that  the  wearied 
sentinel,  while  on  his  beat  in  the  depth  of  the  night,  had 
heard  from  one  of  the  houses  "  the  soft  voice  of  a  woman 
singing  a  lullaby  to  a  sick  child,"  and  leaning  against  the 
'windov  of  the  room  where  the  child  lay  to  listen  to  the 
BODg  had  himaelf  dropped  adeep  under  "  the  soothing  tones 
of  the  singer."  Movmg  cantaonsly  aeioss  North  Meadows 
and  down  to  the  village,  the  invaders  stole  upon  their  prey. 
It  was  now  two  hours  before  daybreak.  Eesily  scaling 
the  palisades  over  the  snowdrifts  against  them,  at  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  stockade^  De  Bonville's  men  were 
inside  and  scattered  among  the  liouses  before  a  soul  was 
aware  of  their  presence.  The  surprise  was  oompilete.  The 
roused  sentinel  discharged  his  gun  and  gave  the  cry  of 
MArmsl"  before  he  was  overcome^  but  the  alarm  was 
drowned  in  the  din  that  instantly  arose.  The  signal  fear 
general  attack  was  an  assault  by  twenty  of  the  Indians 
rxpon.  the  minister's  house,  the  Fkoich  soldiers  meanwhile 
"standing  to  their  aims  and  killing  all  they  could  that 
made  any  resistance.** 

What  befel  the  minister's  household,  and  how  pluckily 
if  not  recklessly  the  parson  displayed  his  mettle,  his  own 
narrative  best  portrays : 

They  came  to  my  bouae  in  the  beginning  of  fhe  onset,  and  by 
their  violent  endeavors  to  break  open  doors  and  windows  with  axes 
and  hatchets,  awakeaed  me  out  of  sleep ;  on  which  1  leaped  out  of 
lied,  and,  nmning  towar  s  the  door,  petooived  tiie  oDtmy  making 
their  enteimoe  into  dio  honae.  I  called  to  awakea  tiro  aoldiani  in 
1h»  ohamber,  and  returning  toward  my  bedaido  lor  my  arma,  tiio 
flnamy  immediately  broko  into  the  room  ....  with  paintad  faoaa  end 
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hideous  ftoolamations.  I  reached  np  my  hands  to  the  bedteeter  for 
my  pistol,  uttering  a  short  petition  to  God  for  everlasting  mercies 
for  me  and  mine  oo  account  of  tiie  merits  of  our  glorified  Redeemer, 
expecting  a  preeeot  passage  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
deaHi.  .  .  .  Takiiig  ^wn  mj  pistol,  I  ooolnd  and  put  it  to  tiM 
breast  of  the  first  Indian  that  came  up.  But  my  pistol  mimdng  five^ 
I  waa  seized  by  three  ludianH,  who  disarmed  me,  and  boMIld  me 
naked,  as  I  was  in  tn y  shirt,  and  so  I  stood  for  near  the  space  of  an 
hour.  Binding  me,  they  told  me  they  would  carry  me  to  Quebec. 
My  pistoi  missing  fire  was  an  ocoaaion  of  my  iiie's  being  preserved  j 
rinoa  whidi  I  have  alio  iamd  it  piofitaUa  to  be  ovohbcL  in  my  owa 
will.  ...  I  oannoi  relato  dw  diatKaaing  oaze  I  liad  lor  my  dear 
wife,  who  had  Iain  in  but  a  law  weeka  before;  and  tax  my  jpoor 
l^ldren,  and  ClirinLTin  npiirhl>or«<.  .  . 

The  enemy  fell  to  ritliug  the  hoiiKe,  aud  entei  e<l  in  great  num- 
bers into  every  room.  I  begged  of  God  to  remember  mercy  in  the 
midst  of  judgment ;  that  he  wonld  ao  fwr  xeatcaln  their  wrath  as  to 
prevent  tlieir  mordering  of  na;  that  we  might  bave  gnme  to  glorify 
Im  namewh  ihtr  lu  lifo  or  death;  and,aa  Iwaa  able, committed 
our  state  to  God.  The  enemies  who  entered  thehonee  .  .  .  insulted 
over  mo  awhile,  holding  up  hatchets  over  my  head,  threa  ning  to 
burn  nil  I  had ;  but  yet  God,  beyond  expectation,  made  us  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  pitied.  For  though  some  were  so  cruel  and  barbarous 
aa  to  take  and  eanj  to  the  dotur  two  of  my  ehildren  and  morder 
tbem,  aa  alao  a  negro  woman;  jet  th^  gave  me  Ubertj  to  pnt  on 
my  oHotbes,  keeping  me  bound  with  a  cord  on  one  arm  till  I  put  on 
my  clothes  to  the  other;  and  tlien  ohanging  my  cord,  they  lot  me 
dress  myself,  an*!  than  pinioned  me  .iirain  Gave  lil)orty  Uy  my  dear 
wife  to  dress  horaelf  and  our  remamiug  children.  About  sun  an 
hour  high  we  wave  all  oanied  oot  of  the  bonae  lor  a  march,  and  mw 
many  of  Ibe  boasea  of  my  nei^bocs  in  flamesi  peroaiTijig  tim  whole 
foiti  one  bonae  excepted,  to  be  token.  .  .  «  Upon  my  parting  from 
the  town  they  fired  my  house  and  bam." 

The  one  house  excepted  —  of  those  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  fort  —  was  the  Ensign  Sheldon  house.  Its  stout  door 
wa,s  hacked  with  axes  and  cut  partly  through,  but  could 
not  be  broken  in.   Through  a  slit  bullets  were  shot  at 
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random,  and  the  ensign's  wife  was  killed  while  sitting  on 
a  bed.  The  son  and  his  bride  jiiiuped  from  n  window 
of  the  east  chanilter  in  which  Mns  Sheldon  wiis  killed. 
Hannah,  spraining  her  ankle  in  the  fall,  and  unable  to 
escape,  unselfishly  urged  her  husband  to  fly  to  Hatfield 
for  aid.  This  he  did,  "  binding  strips  of  a  woolen  blanket 
about  his  naked  feet  as  he  ran."  She  was  taken  captive. 
Entntuce  to  the  liou.se  \va,.s  at  leiigiii  elTected  by  a  l>ack 
door,  and  those  of  its  juraates  remaining  were  captured. 
The  ensign's  little  two-year  old  daughter  tradition  says 
was  taken  to  the  door  and  her  brains  dashed  out  on  the 
door-stone.  The  house  was  set  on  lii-e  as  the  Indians  were 
leaving,  but  was  saved  from  destruction.  It  remained  for 
nearly  a  century  aud  a  hall,  a  landmark  of  the  tragedy 
known  as  the  "  Old  Fort."  The  battered  front  door,  sup- 
ported by  the  original  door-posts  —  and  with  a  print  por- 
trait of  de  Rouville  tacked  upon  its  frame  —  is  preserved 
in  Memorial  Hall  hard  by,  with  other  relics  of  the  Sack. 

About  the  Benoni  Stebbins  bouse  the  liercest  battle 
was  fought,  and  hem  ih»  tida  was  turned  against  the 
enemy.  Attacked  later  than  some  of  the  other  honaea^  ita 
ImmAfaw  had  some  time  to  prepare  for  defenoe.  The  women 
in  common  with  the  men  aimed  themaelves,  and  stood 
with  thdr  guna  behind  the  windows  ready  to  meet  the 
first  onslaught.  When  it  came  the  Indians  were  driven 
back  with  loss  from  the  well  directed  fire.  A  second  aseault 
by  a  stronger  force  was  alike  repelled.  A  short  respite 
was  permitted  the  besieged  while  the  enemy  was  capturing^ 
killings  and  plundering  at  other  pomts.  Then  the  enemy 
came  In  force  upon  them^  nearly  the  whole  army,— the 
French  soldiers  now  taking  a  part,— ^and  surrounded 
the  house.  Bulleta  rained  upon  it  from  every  quarter.  The 
brave  ganison  sent  out  weUrainied  shots  in  return.  Several 
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more  of  the  enemy  fell,  amoug  tbem  young  Lieutenant 
de  Rouville.  In  desperate  attempts  to  set  lue  to  the  house 
a  Macqua  chief  and  several  of  his  men  lost  their  lives. 
This  chief  was  the  one  against  whose  breast  Parauu  Wil- 
liams had  pressed  his  cocked  pistol  when  seized  in  the 
parsonage.  At  length  the  assailants  were  di  ivea  to  cover, 
—  in  the  Sheldon  house.,  which  they  now  held,  and  the 
meeting-house.  From  these  shelters  the  attack  was  re- 
newed. Still  tlie  garrison  Ijeld  out,  and  the  beseigers  were 
kept  at  bay  till  relief  appeared.  This  came  from  a  party 
of  thirty  men  on  horseback  from  the  towns  below  who  had 
hastened  up  in  response  to  the  alarm  spiead  by  young 
Sheldon,  and  by  the  smoke  of  the  bumhig  town.  The 
siege  had  ooniinued  for  three  hours.  Seven  men  aad  a 
lew  women  in  animfortified  house  had  successfully  opposed 
"  so  great  a  number  o£  French  and  Indians  three  hund- 
red,"—  the  figures  are  Parson  Williams's.  Truly,  as  Shel- 
don the  historian  exdaims,  in  all  the  wars  of  New  England 
theie  18  no  moie  gallant  act  leoonled  than  this  defence." 

Only  one  of  the  defenders  was  killed;  but  he  was  the 
leader, — Socgeant  Stebbins.  One  of  the  fitting  women, 
Hn.  Hoyt»  was  wounded ;  and  also  one  of  the  two  soldiers 
who  had  been  stationed  in  the  house  as  guard.  When  the 
relief  party  arxiTed  a  portion  of  the  besiegeis  had  with- 
drawn and  were  busied  in  collecting  plunder,  in  killing  the 
setUera*  stock,  in  securingprovisbns  for  the  return  march, 
and  in  taking  captives  to  the  rendezvous.  A  rush  was  made 
on  those  continuing  the  nege,  the  others  were  scattered, 
and  all  driven  "pell  mell  out  of  the  north  gate,  across  tiie 
home  lots,  and  North  Meadows."  The  Stebbins  house  freed , 
the  men  of  its  valiant  giinison  joined  in  ihe  chase,  while  the 
women  and  children  ran  to  the  cover  of  Captaiu  Jonathan 
Wells's  fortified  house  outside  the  fort.  The  Stebbins  house 
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was  acefdeDtaUy  baxned  after  its  inmates  had  left.  The 
chasey  joined  in  also  by  Captain  Wells  and  fifteen  other 
Deerfield  men  ytifh  some  ganison  soldien,  was  hotly  oon- 
tinned  for  about  a  mile,  without  oideri  each  man  fighting 
on  his  own  hook.  As  the  ponmen  wanned  np,  coats  weie 
thrown  ol^  then  waistcoats,  jackets,  neckdoths.  CSaptain 
Wells,  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  snch  a  headlong  puisnit 
of  an  Indian  foe,  tried  hard  to  check  it,  but  in  vain ;  and 
at  length  the  pursuers  ran  directly  into  the  ''ineyitable 
ambush."  Nine  were  killed,  the  othem  fled  back  in  a 
panic. 

At  night,  when  the  number  of  men  gathered  in  the  vil> 
lags  from  other  towns  had  increased  to  about  eighty,  an 
immediate  renewal  of  pursuit  and  attack  was  urged. 
But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  made  suooesaful  result 
appear  out  of  the  question.  The  snow  was  three  feet 
deep  and  impsasable  without  snowshoes;  and  of  these 
there  was  Aoant  supply.  It  was  probable  that  the  enemy 
could  not  be  caught  up  with  and  attacked  before  daylight. 
If  the  approach  of  a  rescue  party  were  discovered  they 
might  and  probably  would  at  once  massacre  the  captives. 
Such  reasoning  finally  prevailed,  and  the  scheme  was  re- 
luctantly abandoned.  During  the  following  day  Connecti- 
cut men,  from  farther  down  tlie  River,  began  to  arrive, 
coming  in  small  parties,  on  liorseback,  till  by  nightfall  the 
total  of  able-bodied  men  present  had  increased  to  two  hund- 
red and  fifty.  Pursuit  again  was  proposed.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  weather  had  changed ;  a  warm  rain  had  begun 
to  fall,  softening  the  snow  and  ice,  and  rendering  travel 
hazardous.  So  this  second  plan  had  to  be  given  up. 
Meanwhile  the  dead  lying  ni  liie  village  were  buried  (in  a 
common  grave  in  the  old  graveyard  on  Academy  Lane, 
leading  along  the  lower  side  of  the  Common )  j  and  remnants 
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of  the  property  of  the  remainrng  inhabitantB  left  bj  the  de- 
spoilers  — strayed  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep — were  oollected. 
Then  a  garrison  of  thirty  or  more  men  was  formed  under 
Captain  WeUs,  and  eetablished  in  his  fortified  house ;  and 
thoee  from  other  towns  letnmed  sadly  to  thdr  own  homes. 
There  remained  of  Deerfield  folk  twenty^Te  men,  with  as 
many  women^  and  seventy-fiye  children,  forty  three  under 
ten. 

Of  the  town's  two  hnndied  and  sizty-ei^t  inhabitants 
before  the  Saok,  all  but  one  hundred  and  twenfy-eix  wene 
either  killed  or  in  the  hands,  of  the  enemy  on  the  oruel 
march  of  three  hundred  miles  throu^  the  wHderness. 

After  the  Sack  the  few  survivors  left  in  Deerfield  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  place.  But  Colonel  Samuel  Par- 
tridge, the  niilitary  commander  in  the  Valley,  forbade  them 
to  leave.  Soldiers  were  brought  iu  fruiii  below  and  it  was 
made  a  military  station.  The  able-bodied  men  of  the 
village  were  hnpressed  as  soldiers  in  the  queen's  service  and 
the  non-combatants  were  sent  o£E  to  the  lower  towns.  The 
iinpres.sed  men  were  to  labor  in  the  fields  by  turns  tliree 
days  out  of  five.  This  was  done  at  the  pci  il  o{  their  lives, 
for  tlie  wo<3ds  "were  full  of  lurking  Indians  watching 
chances  for  spoil,"  and  raids  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  enemy  also  contiimedat  interval"^  to  swoop  down  from 
Canada  in  force  upon  the  frontiers.  Near  the  middle  of 
May  following  the  Sack,  Pascommuck,  a  fortified  outlying 
hamlet  of  Northampton,  wa,s  surprised  by  a  band  of  French 
and  Indians  led  by  Sieur  de  Moutingy,  and  the  whole 
lot  of  settletB  there,  thirty-seven  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren, were  captured  and  hurried  off  on  the  march  for 
Canada.  A  company  of  horsemen  speedily  in  pursuit 
caught  the  enemy  not  far  on  their  up-river  journey,  but 
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with  direful  results;  for  the  approach  of  their  pursuers 
"  caused  them  to  nock  all  the  Captives  on  the  head  save 
five  or  six.  Tliree  they  carried  to  Canada  with  them,  the 
others  escaped  ;  and  about  seven  of  those  nockefl  on  the 
head  recovered,  i  *!st  died."  The  leader  of  tlie  piusueiB, 
Captain  John  Taylor,  of  Nortliampton,  was  killed. 

Captain  de  Montingy  had  been  sent  down  Ijy  de 
Vaudreuil,  after  the  trinmpliant  return  of  Hertel  de  Rou- 
ville,  ostensibly  to  avenge  some  English  wrongs  upon  a 
northern  tribe,  in  pursuance  of  de  Vaudreuil's  original 
policy  of  fostering  the  savage  flame  against  the  Knfrli«h; 
and  upon  his  return  with  the  report  of  this  slaughter, 
which  "wonderfully  lifted  up  '*  the  Indians  with  pride," 
de  Vaudreuil  resolved  "  to  lay  desolate  all  the  places 
on  the  Connecticut  River"  at  a  single  stroke.  To  this 
end  he  sent  forth  an  army  of  seven  hundred  Indians 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  French  soldiers  under 
Captain  de  Beaucours,  with  several  Jesuits  in  the  train. 
"This  army  went  away  in  such  a  l)oa,stiiig  and  liiiimphing 
manner,"  wrote  Parson  Williams  upon  witnessing  the  de- 
parture during  his  captivity,  "that  I  had  great  hopes 
God  would  discover  and  disappoint  their  design."  They 
were  disappointed,  and  they  "  turned  back  ashamed."  De 
Vaudreiiird  inadequate  explanation  of  the  failure  ul  the 
expedition,  made  in  his  home  report,  was  that  "  a  French 
soldier  deserted  within  a  day's  journey  of  the  enemy," 
whereupon  a  panic  **  seized  the  mindB  of  our  Indians  to 
snch  a  degree  that  it  was  impossible  for  Sieur  de  Beancoun 
to  pzBYent  their  tetteating."  Sheldon's  more  reasonable 
view  is  that  they  probably  found  theBiver  tovms  too  much 
on  the  alert  for  a  surprise,  and  they  had  "  no  stomach  for 
an  open  attack*"  They  doubtless  also  were  affected  by 
accounts  of  the  perf onnance  of  a  scouting  party ,  composed 
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of  Caleb  Lyman  of  Northampton  and  a  few  Connecticut 
Indian  allies,  twenty  miles  below  the  general  Indian  ren- 
dezvous of  Cowafis  on  the  Great  Qz-bow  of  the  Kiver  in 
Newbuxy^  Vermont  side.  This  was  the  destruction  of  an 
Indian  camp  and  the  indisciiminate  scalping  of  its  occu- 
pants, women  with  the  men,  which  brought  about  the 
abandonment  of  Cowaea  and  the  flight  of  its  Indiana 
Ganadarward.  But  so  long  as  this  amy  boTered  about  the 
iarn^m  Hs  scouts  haiasaed  the  ouilymg  towns  below 
Deerfield,  as  far  down  as  Springfield. 

Deerfield  oeased  to  be  the  frontier  town  after  the  dose 
of  Queen  Anne's  War,  Northfield  beoomiug  the  outermcet 
settlement  in  1714,  when  its  long  deserted  lands  were  per- 
manent)^ reoccupied. 
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Joarncy  of  the  Decrfleld  Bud  MdMcrib«d  by  Fanon  WilUuns  —  Ilia  laat  Walk 
with  bis  Wife— Their  tender  Parting— The  Genlle  Lady  mod  Slain-- 
Hm*  OnvM  In  tli«  Old  Dearflild  Aal]lni^fraolld— Other  CapdfM  Klltod 
on  the  Hard  March  —  The  Minister's  Palth  in  the  Practical  Value  of  Prayer 
— The  flnt  Sunday  oat :  Senrlce  of  Sermon  and  Song —  Canadian  ezperi< 
eneea— The  Mlnktat*!  Wmtlhitp  with  the  Faplftt**— T«tt  of  hla  Chil- 
dren —  A  DtnijtMt  tmeum  %  CUaPa  Wlto— Hw  **Loifc  Otmphln  of 
France." 

OF  the  maxch  of  thd  Deeifield  captives  of  1704,  its 
haidships,  perils,  and  tragedies,  we  have  the  miniiteBt 
particulara  is  the  numster's  imiqiie  acoount  in  his  ''Re- 
deemed Captive  Betttrning  to  Zion,*'  sapplemented  by  the 
journal  of  his  son  Stephen,  then  a  lad  of  about  eleven. 
The  forlorn  company  were  gathered  together  and  prepared 
for  the  march  at  the  rendesvons  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain whete  the  enemy  had  made  ready  for  the  attack  upon 
the  town.  Bfore  thui  half  of  the  one  hundred  and  twelve, 
Shddon  says,  were  under  eighteen  years  of  age ;  forty  of 
them  not  over  twelve,  and  twelve  under  five.  One  of  the 
latter,  a  ''sudcling  child,"  was  killed  before  the  march 
beg^n.  All  were  provided  with  moccasins  in  place  of  tbeir 
shoes.  As  they  ascended  the  bluff  the  unhappy  band 
g^zed  back  at  the  smoke  of  the  fires,  beholding  the  awful 
desolation  of  Deerfield."  Twenty-two  of  them  were  to 
fall  under  the  cruel  tomahawk,  or  perish  from  exposure  or 
hunger  on  the  march.  Two  were  to  have  the  good  fortune 
of  e8Ciq[>ing.   Only  sixty  were  to  return  to  their  friends. 
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The  rest  were  to  adopt  Indian  or  French  habits;  some 

were  to  intermarry  with  their  captors;  some  to  enter  the 
Catholic  religious  orders  in  Canada. 

We  ttayelled  not  fax  the  first  day/'  runs  the  minis- 
ter's naixatiYe.  '*Whe&  we  came  to  our  ]odgmg>p]ace 
the  first  night  [in  a  swamp  on  Greenfield  meadows]  they 
dug  away  the  snow  and  made  some  wigwams,  out  down  some 
small  hianches  o£  the  spnioe-tree  to  lie  down  on,  and  gave 
the  prisoners  something  to  eat ;  but  we  had  little  appetite. 
I  was  pinioned  and  bound  down  that  night;  and  so  I  was 
every  nig^t  whilst  I  was  with  the  anny.  Some  of  the 
enemy  who  brought  drink  with  them  from  the  town  fell 
to  drhiking,  and  in  their  drunken  fit  they  killed  my  negro 
man.  In  the  night  an  Englishman  made  his  escape ;  in 
the  inoriiing  T  was  called  for,  and  ordered  by  the  general 
[Rouville]  to  tell  iLe  English  that  if  aiiy  more  made 
their  escape  they  would  burn  the  rcsL  o£  the  prisoners." 
The  minister's  "master"  thus  far  on  the  march  —  one  of 
the  survivors  of  the  three  Macquas  wlio  had  first  seized 
him  in  the  parsonage  and  who  held  him  ;is  their  especial 
prize- — would  not  permit  him  to  speak  with  any  of  the 
prisoner*'.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  ho  passed 
to  liis  otluT  "ma.st^r,"  who  was  wo  lenieal  an  to  give  him 
the  blessed  ])rivilege  of  walking  for  a  while  with  Ins  wife 
when  they  overtook  the  poor  lady  dragging  her  weak 
limbs  through  the  trackless  snow.  Then  follows  this 
pathetic  passage : 

"On  the  way  we  discoursed  of  the  happiness  of  those  who  had 
a  right  to  a  house  not  made  with  hands  eternal  in.  the  heavens ;  aud 
Ck»d  lor  a  fitfaor  sod  friend  j  as  also^that  it  wss  our  iwMooSbloda^ 
quietly  to  sabDit  to  the  will  of  Qod,  end  to  isy,  <  the  will  of  the 
Lofd  be  done.'  My  wife  told  me  her  sbength  of  body  iMigui  to  StSl, 
end  thet  I  mesi  ezpeot  to  pert  with  her;  aaying  die  hoped  Ood 
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wwdd  pWWtttTO  my  life,  and  the  life  of  mme  if  not  all  irf  oar  ohlM  ren 

with  ns  ;  and  commflnded  to  me,  under  God,  tlie  car©  of  them  She 
never  Hpiike  any  disco nt^^ntad  word  aa  to  what  bad  befallen  us,  but 
with  suitable  expresaions  ju^uHed  God  in  what  Iiad  happened.  We 
soott  m»d«  »  halty  in  whioh  lime  mjohfel  mirriving  ma«tor  oame  tip, 
upon  irhUlk  1  mm  pot  vptm  mMDUng  widi  foNauMl;  and  ao 
inada  mj  laat  farawell  of  my  dear  wife,  the  deeire  of  mj  ajes,  and 
companion  in  many  mercieR  and  ufflictionB.  Upon  our  separation 
from  each  other  wo  anked  for  eat  li  otluir  grace  sufficient  for  what 
God  should  call  us  to  do.  After  our  being  parted  from  one  another 
aha  qtant  tha  lair  Minaining  minntaa  of  bar  atay  in  iMding  tha 
Holy  Soiiptaiaa." 

Poor  lady  indfied !  but  rich  in  sweet  virtuea  and  simple 
faith.  Very  soon  after  this  exalted  parting  she  came  to 
the  death  she  had  foieaeeii*  In  crossing  Green  River, 
through  which  all  were  compelled  to  wade,  "  the  water 
being  above  knee-deep,  the  stream  very  swift/'  she  fell 
prostrate  in  the  chilling  current.  Weakened  pitifully  by 
her  fall,  she  sta^^oed  but  little  beyond  when  "  the  cruel 
and  bloodthziaiy  savage  who  took  her  slew  her  with  his 
hatchet  at  one  stroke."  The  place  where  she  thus  fell  is 
close  to  the  upper  line  of  Greenfield  at  the  foot  of  the  Ley- 
den  Hillo,  and  is  now  marked  by  a  monument  erected  by 
the  Pocumtuck  Valley  Memorial  Association  of  Deerfield. 
Word  of  her  fate  reached  the  minister  while  lie  was  rest* 
iug  at  the  top  of  the  hill  below  which  she  wae  slain: 

**No  sooner  had  I  overoome  the  dilficulty  of  that  accent  but  I 
was  pennitted  to  sit  down  snd  ba  anbafdanad  of  my  pack.  I  aat 
pitytinig  tboaa  who  wava  bahind,  and  antnating  my  maatar  to  lot  mo 
go  down  and  halp  my  wife;  but  he  refnaiad  and  wonld  not  let  mo 

stir  from  him.  I  asked  each  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  passed  l)y  me, 
after  her  ["and  so  got  thti  awful  tidings  of  her  takiiij?  off]  And  yet 
suoh  was  the  hardheartoduess  of  the  adversaiy  that  my  tears  were 
ladconad  to  mo  aa  a  nptoaoh.  My  lom  and  tha  loaa  of  my  ohUdren 
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wu  gfMt;  <mr  liMffto  w«n  so  filled  with  M»row  that  nothing  bat 
'dw  oomlortable  bopas  of  bor  being  taken  away  in  mmj  to  herself 
from  the  evils  we  were  to  see,  feel,  and  sufEer  under  ,  •  •  ooilld  have 

kept  us  from  sinking  under  at  that  time.  .  We  were  again  called 
upon  to  march,  with  a  far  heavier  burdea  ou  my  spirits  than  on  my 
back." 

Subsequently  Deerfield  men  rangiug  this  country  after 
the  sad  procession  had  long  passed,  found  the  body  of 
Eunice  Williams,  and  briuging  it  back  to  the  village  gave 
it  decent  burial  in  the  old  graveyard  near  the  common 
grave  of  t  he  earlier  victims  of  the  Sack.  To-day  her  grave 
is  seen  beside  that  of  her  husband,  imder  buughs  of  arbor- 
vita;,  with  a  headstone  thus  inscribed :  "  Here  lyeth  the 
Body  of  M"  Eunice  Williams,  the  Vertuous  &  desirable 
Consort  of  the  Rev"^  M'"  John  Williams  &  Daiigliter  to  y« 
Rev"^  M""  Eleazer  and  M™  Esther  Mather  of  Northampton. 
Slie  was  Born  Aug*  2,  1CG4,  and  fell  by  the  rage  of  y* 
Barbarous  Enemy  March  1,  1703-4.  Prov:  31,  28.  Her 
Children  arise  up  &  Call  her  Blessed."  Under  forty  years 
of  age,  the  gentle  lady  had  been  the  mother  of  eleven  child- 
ten,  six  of  whom  scuviTed  her. 

The  march  continued  along  the  west  side  country  folr 
lowing  an  Indian  trail  northeasterly,  through  the  present 
Maaaachmetts  towns  of  Leyden  and  Bemardstown,  and 
Vemon  over  the  Vetmont  line,  to  Brattleborough  and  the 
mouth  of  West  Biver,  when  the  Ck>nnecti<Nit'8  frozen  sup- 
face  was  taken.  The  camp  for  the  second  night  was  set 
in  Beniardstown.  Before  the  company  were  halted  for 
this  night  two  mote  had  heen  kiUed, — an  infant  at  the 
breasty  and  a  little  gbL  Mr.  Williams  had  also  been 
threatened  by  an  Abenaki  who  talked  with  his  master 
about  taking  his  scalp.  But  the  master  promised  liim  that 
he  would  not  be  killed.  At  this  camp  a  more  equal  dis- 
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tribution  of  the  captives  among  the  IndiaoB  waa  made, 
while  the  minister  and  others,  stript  of  their  good  doihes, 
which  tlie  Indians  sold  to  the  French  soldiers,  were  obliged 
to  don  the  Frenchmen's  coarser  and  dirtier  garments. 
From  Stephen  Williams  they  took  the  silver  buttons  and 
bncklee  which  I  had  on  ray  shirt."  While  here  also  the 
captives  had  a  fresh  alarm.  Observing  several  of  the 
savi^es  peeling  bark  from  trees,  and  acting  strangely, 
they  apprehended  that  some  of  them  were  to  be  burned. 
But  the  minister  calmed  their  fears  with  the  assuianoe 
that  he  was  ''persuaded  that"  God  ''would  prevent  such 
severities."  As  it  happened  these  severities  were  not  re- 
sorted to,  but  another  unhappy  woman,  who  **  being  nesr  the 
time  of  her  tntvaH  was  wearied  with  ber  journey/*  was 
kiUed. 

Yrom  the  rendezvous  at  the  mouth  of  West  River, 
where  the  sleds  with  the  teams  of  dogs  were  taken,  the 
march  up  the  Connecticut  was  made  with  greater  haste, 
for  a  thaw  threatened  the  break>-up  of  the  ice.  Several 
of  the  children  were  drawn  by  the  Indians  on  the  sleds 
with  thehr  wounded  and  their  packs.  For  some  hours 
the  company  travelled  through  alush  and  water  up  to  the 
ankles.  Near  night  Mr.  WiUiams  became  very  lame^  from 
an  ankle  which  he  had  wrenched  not  long  before  his  cap- 
ture. And  now  there  came  to  him  one  of  several  experi- 
ences on  the  journey  that  satisfied  his  l>elieving  soul  of  the 
practical  value  of  prayer :  "  I  thought,  and  so  did  others, 
that  I  should  not  be  able  to  hold  out  to  travel  far.  I 
lifted  up  my  heart  to  God,  my  only  refuge,  to  remove  my 
lameness  and  carry  me  through  with  my  children  and 
neighbors  if  he  judged  it  best;  however,  I  desired  God 
would  be  with  me  in  my  crreat  change  if  he  called  me  by 
such  a  death  to  gloriiy  liiiuj  and  that  he  would  take  care 
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of  my  children  and  neighbors,  and  bless  them:  and  within 
a  little  s}Kice  of  time  1  was  well  of  my  lameness,  to  the 
joy  o£  my  friends  who  saw  so  great  an  alteration  in  niy 
travelling."  Others,  however,  were  lesa  fortunate.  For 
the  next  day  the  speed  was  so  great  that  four  women 
became  tired  out  and  they  were  forthwith  slain.  Stephen's 
diazy  xecords  of  this  time,  they  killed  near  a  dozen  of 
women  and  childreiiy  for  thdr  maimer  was  if  any  loitered 
to  kill  them." 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  tragic  journey  Bellows  Falls 
had  been  passed  and  the  mouth  of  Williams  River  reached. 
Here  the  whole  company  rested  for  that  day^  and  the 
minister  was  permitted  to  hold  that  Christian  service  under 
the  wintiy  Bky^  with  the  duaky  heathen  girding  his  shat- 
tered congregation,  which  la  commemorated  m  this  liver's 
name.  Mr.  WilHams  rose  grandly  to  the  occasion.  He 
prayed  with  his  stricken  people,  and  preached  them  a  ser- 
mon, taking  for  his  text  Ltun.  1. 18 :  *  The  Lord  is  right- 
eous, fori  have  rebelled  agahisi  his  commandments :  hear, 
I  pray  you,  aU  people,  and  behold  my  sorrow :  my  virgma 
and  my  young  men  have  gone  into  captivil^.' "  Then,  at 
the  call  of  ihe  Indians  to  *^ring  ua  one  of  ZMb  songs,*' 
he  and  the  congregation  bravely  lifted  up  their  sad  vmces 
in  a  familiar  hymn ;  and  some  of  their  dusky  auditors  were 
fain  to  upbraid  them  because  "  oiu*  singing  wavS  not  so  loud 
ais  theirs."  Mr.  Williams  reflects  niournfnily  upon  the 
difference  between  iLo  Indians'  and  the  Papists'  treatment 
of  them  in  respect  to  freedom  of  worship.  "  When,"  he 
writes,  "the  Macquas  and  Indians  were  chief  in  power  we 
held  this  revival  in  our  bondage,  to  join  together  in  the 
worship  of  God,  and  encourage  one  another  to  a  patient 
bearing  the  indignation  of  the  Lord  till  he  should  plead 
our  cause.   When  we  arrived  at  New  France  we  were  tor- 
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bidden  praying  one  with  another,  or  joining  togetlier  in 
tjie  Hervice  of  Oorl  "  Rut  tlseir  revival  had  no  influence 
upon  the  policy  o£  their  (  iiptoiH.  On  tlie  next  day's  march 
two  women  becoming;  too  faint  to  travel  were  despatched. 
The  day  following  occurred  another  pathetic  parting,  with 
an  exhibition  of  the  wonderful  fortitude  aa  well  as  faith 
of  the  women  of  this  captive  band: 

"  In  the  muriung  l>6fure  we  travelled  one  j*ilai  y  Ilrooka,  a  pious 
young  woman,  came  to  the  wigwam  where  I  wua  and  tuid  me  shts 
derired  to  blew  God  who  had  inoltneJ  tiio  beart  <rf  bermMtor  to  kt 
her  come  and  tftke  her  farewell  of  mo.  Said  ihe,  *  by  mj  faXi»  on 
tbo  ioo  yootoidaj  I  mjnved  myielf  oaonng  a  nitoiniago  tiiio  ik%ht| 
so  that  I  am  not  able  to  travel  far :  I  know  they  will  kill  me  to-day; 
but,*  says  she,  '  God  has  (j>rai8e  be  hia  name  I)  by  his  spirit,  with  his 
word,  strengthened  me  to  my  last  encounter  witli  death,'  and  bo 
mentioned  to  me  woine  places  of  s^  rijitui  u  8eusonably  sent  in  for  her 
support.  *And,'  says  she, '  I  am  not  afraid  of  death;  I  can  through 
the  grace  of  Qod  cheerfally  submit  to  his  wiU.  Pray  for  me,*  said 
•he,  at  parting,  <ihat  God  wonld  talco  mo  to  hUnaelf  *  Aoooidhiglf 
sho  was  kUlod  that  day.** 

At  the  mouth  of  White  River,  now  White  Biver  Juno- 
tion,  Hertel  de  Bouville  bioke  op  the  oompaoy  into  amaU 
parties  who  oontmned  the  journey  in  diffraent  directions. 
The  party  to  which  Mr.  Williams  with  his  chOdren,  other 
than  Stephen,  was  attached  followed  the  yalleys  of  the 
White  and  Winooski  riverB^  Lake  Ohamphun,  the  St. 
Lttwxenoe,  and  Sorel  riyersy  to  the  French  village  of 
Chamhly,  fifteen  miles  below  Montreal^  being  a  little  over 
a  month  on  Jie  march.  Stephen  Williams  was  carried 
with  the  hand  that  continued  up  the  Conneotieut  and  into 
the  GoOs  country.  Aftermonthsof  wandering,  they  struck 
across  to  the  Winooski  and  made  their  way  to  Ghambly 
and  the  IndJaai  fort  of  St.  Fknn^ois  above,  which  was 
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reached  iu  August.  The  hardships  o£  the  minister's  party 
were  but  little  relaxed  through  the  remainder  of  their  jour- 
ney. Karlv  on  the  way  another  child,  a  little  girl  o£  four, 
was  killed,  her  Macqua  master  fmding  the  snow  too  deep 
for  him  ccmiforlably  to  carry  both  the  child  and  his  pack. 
Still  there  were  some  worthy  exhibitions  ol  sarage  kind- 
ness. The  minister's  children  fared  exoeptionaUy  well. 
The  young^  daughter,  Eunice,  aged  seven,  was  carried 
aJl  the  journey,  and  looked  after  with  a  great  deal  of  ten- 
demeas/'  The  yoimgest  boy,  Warham,  four  years  old,  was 
"  wonderfully  preserved  from  death ;  for  though  they  that 
oairied  hun  or  drew  him  on  sleighs  were  tired  with  their 
journeys,  yet  tiielr  savage  cruel  tempers  were  so  overruled 
by  God  that  th^  did  not  kill  him,  but  in  thor  pity  he 
was  spared,  and  others  would  take  care  of  him ;  so  that 
four  times  on  the  journey  he  was  thus  preserved  till  at  last 
he  arrived  in  Montreal."  So  also  the  elder  son,  Samuel, 
and  the  eldest  daughter,  Esther,  were  pitied  so  as  to  be 
drawn  on  sleighs  when  unable  to  travel."  Mr.  Williams 
himself  was  occiisioiuillj  Lelpiid  along  hy  his  master.  The 
latter  made  a  pair  of  snowshoes  for  liim,  and  the  first  day 
of  wearing  them  he  travelled  twenty-five  miles.  Along 
one  of  the  hard  passages,  when  he  was  loot-sore,  the  mas- 
ter relieved  huii  of  his  pack  ]iy  drawing  it  with  his  own 
heavy  one  on  the  ice.  One  day  they  travelled  from  forty 
to  forty-five  miles.  On  the  lake  the  devout  minister  had 
another  "  wonderful  experience  "  of  the  miraculous  efficacy 
of  prayer,  as  he  could  not  doubt : 

••Whsawecntsiwdoiitiie  lake  the  ioewM  rough  and  nnevflawhioli 
was  Twry  gnayona  to  my  faet  that  oonM  naroo  bear  to  set  down  on 
tbaaaoothioeon  tharivw.  I  liftednpmyaiytoGodin  ojaeolaloiy 
reqneiti  that  ha  would  taka  notice  of  mj  state  and  some  way  or 
odbar  nliava  ma.  I  had  not  marohod  half  a  mile  before  there  fell  a 
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moigt  BDow  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  that  made  it  yery  soft  for 
my  fe^t  to  over  the  lake  to  the  place  where  my  master^a  fanSify 
WHii.    Woaderfal  favors  in  the  midst  of  trying  afHicUonal" 

At  length  arriving  at  Chambly,  Mr.  Williams  was  ho»- 
pxtably  leoeived  into  a  French  gentleman's  house  and  thank- 
fully enjoyed  onoe  again  the  luxury  of  a  civiliaed  table  and 
rest  at  night  on  "  a  good  feather  bed."  The  greater  part 
oi  the  other  captives  had  arrived  before  him  and  were  dis* 
trilmted  among  the  Indians.  His  fomr  children,  who  befoie 
the  end  of  the  journey  had  been  separated  from  him,  wera^ 
all  but  little  Warham,  in  or  about  Montreal,  in  the  Indians* 
hands.  Waiham  had  been  bought  by  a  French  gentle- 
wonum  in  Montreal  as  the  Indians  passed  by.  Nothing 
was  at  this  time  to  be  learned  hereof  Stephen's  fate.  Later 
taken  up  to  Montreal,  Mr.  Williams  was  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  governor,  by  whom  he  was  held  for 
exchange  for  Captain  Baptiste.  So  far  as  it  related  to  his 
"  outwturd  man "  the  governor's  treatment  of  him  was 
"courteous  and  charitable  to  admiration."  lie  was  as  a 
giiest  in  the  governor's  house.  He  was  provided  with 
clothing  as  became  his  station,  given  a  place  at  the  gover- 
nor's table,  and  a  very  good  chamber "  for  his  living 
room.  The  governor  also  exerted  himself  to  get  the  min- 
ister's neighbors  out  of  the  hands  of  the  savages,  and  espe- 
cially to  redeem  hLs  children,  in  which  latter  efforts  the 
governor's  lady  lent  her  kindly  aid.  All  the  children  were 
ultimately  redeemed  exceptmg  the  daughter Euuict,  whom 
the  Macijiias  would  not  give  up  at  any  price.  So  she  re- 
mained jjermanently  with  them,  growing  early  to  their 
ways  and  customs,  losing  her  native  language  and  religion, 
becomincT  a  Catholic  under  the  teaching  of  nuns  in  her 
girUi  1  h1,  and  in  time  marrying  a  Canghnawaga  chief  who 
adopted  her  name  of  Williams.    Young  Stephen  suffered 
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many  hardships  and  some  romantic  adventures,  though 
**  wonderfully  preserved  "  through  his  long  months  of  In- 
dian life,  during  a  time  of  "famine  whereof  three  English 
persons  died."  He  became  skilful  iuthe  arts  of  the  Iiidi:iu 
hunter,  and  an  adept  in  woodcraft.  He  was  finally  ran- 
somed, and  rejoined  the  father  in  the  village  of  Chateau 
Kiche,  fifteen  miles  below  Quebec^  alter  a  separation  of 
more  than  a  year. 

But  while  the  minister's  "  outward  man"  was  so  com- 
forted by  his  treatment  by  the  governor  and  otiier  French- 
men, his  heart  was  torn  by  the  miseries  of  his  eaptive 
people  through  the  Jesuit  schemes  to  force  thein  into 
"  Popery."  He  too  was  in  constant  battle  in  defence  of 
his  orthodoxy.  Ever}'^  art  was  employed  to  win  or  entrap 
him  into  tlit>  Kornish  fold.  He  was  citjoled,  threatened, 
reriaoned  with,  badgered  incessantly,  the  pressure  tightened 
with  his  unbending  resistance.  Once,  at  Quebec,  when 
the  intendant  offered  to  collect  all  the  captives  and  his 
children  together  with  him,  and  secure  him  "  a  great  and 
honorable  pension  from  the  king  every  year,"  large  enough 
for  his  and  their  "  honorable  maintenance,"  if  he  would  be- 
conie  a  Catholic,  his  spirited  reply  was,  "  Sir,  if  I  thought 
your  religion  to  be  true  I  would  embrace  it  freely;  .  .  .  . 
but  80  lojig  as  I  believe  it  to  be  what  il  is,  t\w.  oiTer  of  the 
whole  world  Ls  of  no  more  value  to  me  than  a  blackbeiTy." 
Earnestly  entreated  by  his  lordship  to  accompany  hiiii  in 
his  coach  to  the  great  church  on  a  saint's  day,  he  replied, 
**Ask  me  anything  wherein  I  can  serve  you  with  a  good 
conscience,  and  I  am  ready  to  gratify  you,  but  I  must  ask 
your  excuse  here."  Shortly  before  his  redemption,  when 
he  had  been  in  Canada  for  two  years,  the  **  superior  of  the 
priests,"  remarking  his  now  ragged  clothes,  told  him  that 
his  "  obstinacy  against  the  Catholic  religion  prevented  their 
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providing  iiim  better"  ones.  "It  is  better  going  in  a 
ragged  coat  than  with  a  ragged  conscience,"  lie  retorted. 

He  waa  denied  intercourse  with  the  other  captives  lest 
he  should  hinder  the  work  of  proselytism.  But  ways  of 
comrnuiiii  ating  with  them,  and  of  sustaining  them  in  their 
resisUiice  were  found.  For  the  comfort  of  those  who 
secretly  visited  him,  he  drew  up,  in  his  ^^solitariness," 
some  ''flORowfal,  monniM  conaideiations"  on  the  mltatt- 
iaoOf  in  vene  of  a  plain  style,"  although  he  was  "ufc- 
■kiOed  m  poetry,"  — as  the  openmg  lines  atteet: 

*»Tbe  soRowt  of  my  hsart  enlngwl  are, 

Whilst  I  my  present  state  with  part  oompw*. 

I  frequently  unto  Ood'H  house  did  po, 
"With  (Christian  friends  his  prrtises  for  to  show; 
But  now  I  eolitaiy  ait^  both  lugh  and  cry, 
WUbt  ay  Hook's  miaory  think  on  do  I.** 

When  the  n^otiations  for  the  exchange  of  pnaoneia  weie 
finally  completed  the  toaale  with  the  Fkench  priesta  waa 
at  its  ahaipest.  "I  cannot  tell  you,"  the  minkter  writea, 
''how  tiie  dergy  and  othen  labored  to  atop  many  of 
the  priaonera.  To  some  liberfeyy  to  aome  money  and 
yearlypenakmawereofferedif  they  would  atay  .  .  .  Some 
yoonger  onea  were  told  if  they  went  home  they  would  he 
damned  and  bimit  in  hell  foreyer,  to  affiri^t  them.  Day 
and  night  they  were  urging  them  to  atay  .  .  .  At  Montreal 
especially  all  crafty  endeavors  were  used  to  stay  "  them. 
But  the  ministtf  corralled  most  of  the  lot,  and  fif  tynseven 
took  paa^ge  on  the  homeward  bound  ship  with  him. 
Thia  veaael  sailed  from  Quebec  in  Octo])cr,  1706,  and  in  a 
month  reached  Boston.  With  Mr.  Williams  came  two  of 
his  childieUi — Samuel  and  little  Warham.  Stephen  had 
returned  a  year  earlier,  with  Colonel  William  Dudley, 
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Governor  Dudle/s  son,  who  had  gone  out  with  proposals 
for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Either,  the  eldest  daughter, 
had  preceded  Stephen,  having  been  brought  home  by  En- 
sign John  Sheldon  with  two  of  the  latter^e  diQdien  and 
Mary  (Chapin)  Sheldon,  hk  young  daughter-in-law. 

ESnstgn  Sheldon  had  made  the  fint  expedition  for 
the  fedoinption  o£  the  captivea^  and  the  fint  o£  thzee 
undertaken  by  him^  quests  as  knightly  ae  those  of  Waite 
and  Jennings  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  before.  On  this  first 
trip,  made  in  the  winter  season,  on  snowshoes,  by  way  of 
Albany  and  the  lakes,  he  had  two  eompanions :  Gaptain 
John  Livingstone  of  Albany  as  pilot,  and  young  John  Wells 
of  Deerfield,  who  had  lost  a  sister  in  the  Sack,  and  whose 
mother  was  among  the  captives.  Ensign  Sheldon  himself 
had  four  sons  and  daughters  in  the  captive  band,  and  his 
dead  wife's  brother  with  a  large  family.  He  carried  pro- 
posals from  Governor  Dudley  to  Governor  de  Vaudreuil,  but 
this  mission  was  successful  only  in  the  ransom  of  part  of 
his  family  and  Esther  Williams,  and  the  return  with  him 
of  Gaptain  Goortemanehe  as  a  commissioner  for  the  French 
side  in  the  negotiations  for  ezdumges.  His  second  trip, 
again  with  Young  WeUs  and  another  in  Livingstone's 
place,  made  in  the  late  winter  of  1705-6,  was  more  suc- 
cessful, for  it  secured  the  ransom  of  f orly-'three  captives, 
the  greater  number  of  them  Deerfield  folk,  who  retained 
with  him  by  ship  from  Quebec  His  third  pilgrimage  was 
in  the  spring  of  1707,  and  resulted  in  the  return  of  seven 
captives,  by  the  overland  rout^  with  an  escort  by  Mon- 
sieur de  Chambly,  a  brother  of  Hertel  de  Bouville. 

When  Parson  Williams  returned  from  his  captivity  and 
came  back  to  Deerfield,  in  December,  1706,  the  place  was 
yet  HtUe  more  than  a  military  post   The  mmiater^s  resto- 
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ration  to  them,  however,  put  new  heart  into  the  Ufw  towns> 
people,  and  something  o£  the  old  town  life  waa  renewed. 
The  town  at  onoe  voted  to  build  a  new  house  for  the  min- 
ister, as  big  as  Ensign  SheldonV'  which  we  have  seen 
was  the  largest  in  the  place ;  and  before  the  close  of  bis 
first  year  back  at  home  he  was  comfortably  settled  in  the 
new  parsonage  with  bis  children  (save  Eunice)  again  about 
him,  and  with'  another  wife.  The  new  house  was  placed 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  and  there  it  remained  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  the  homestead,  after  the  minis- 
ter'h  day,  of  gciicriition.s  of  WilHarnse.s,  and  after  them  of 
another  old  Deerllelcl  fiunily.  Tlion  it  wasi  moved  off  a 
few  rods  westward,  t{)  make  way  fur  the  academy;  and 
here  it  still  ataiids,  facing  the  minister's  original  home-lot, 
with  an  end  on  Academy  Lane,  a  landmark  protected  with 
jealous  care  by  its  fortiuiiite  possessor.  On  the  edge  of  the 
green  which  it  fronts  an  inscribed  tablet  gives  the  passer 
the  data  of  the  home-lot  and  of  the  two  houses.  The  min- 
ister's second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  September 
after  his  home-coming,  was  a  cousin  o[  tlie  martyred 
Eunice,  and,  like  her,  a  grandaughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Warham,  first  minister  of  the  Connecticut  WiTidsor,  She 
was  Abigail,  widow  of  Benjamin  Bissel  of  Hartford,  when 
she  married  the  minister. 

Of  Eunice  Williams's  children  in  the  new  household, 
three  of  the  sons  became  ministers,  and  the  daughter  a 
muiister's  wife.  These  sons  were  put  through  Harvard  Col- 
lege, graduating  respectively,  Eleazer  in  1708,  Steplien  in 
1713,  and  Warham  in  1719.  Eleazer,  the  eldest,  was  ab- 
sent at  school  at  the  time,  and  thus  escaped  capture  in  the 
Sack.  He  became  the  settled  minister  of  Mansfield,  Connec- 
ticut, in  1710,  and  remained  there  till  his  death  in  1742. 
Stephen,  three  jears  after  his  graduation,  was  settled  at 
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IiODgmeadoWy  down  the  Biyer,  and,  in  charge  of  that 
parish,  spent  hia  long  life,  which  olooed  in  his  eightj'imiih 
jear.  He  was  a  chaplain  mthe  army  in  thxee  ezpeditionB 
of  the  later  French  uid  Indian  wars.  Warhom  was  min- 
ister  in  Walthom,  eastern  Maaeaehnsetts,  and  died  in  that 
office  in  1751,  after  twenty-^ight  yeoia  of  service.  Of  his 
children  three  daughters  married  clergymen,  and  a  son  he- 
came  a  minister,  professor,  editor,  and  historian.  He  was 
Samuel  Williams,  LUD.,  author  of  the  first  histoay  of  Ver- 
mont. Samuel,  Eunice  WOIiams's  second  son,  became 
town  cleric  of  Deerfield.  He  returned  from  captivity  speak- 
ing the  French  language  fluently;  and  for  this  reason,  in 
the  latter  port  of  Queen  Anne's  War,  being  then  also  a 
soldier,  he  was  assigned  to  escort  a  party  of  French  pris- 
oners overland  to  Canada.  He  died  early,  —  in  1713, — 
never  quite  recovering  fioiii  the  haidshipfl  of  his  captivity, 
lilsther,  Eunice's  daughter,  married  a  iniuister  o£  Coventry, 
Connecticut. 

Eunice,  the  daughter  who  remained  with  the  Indians 
and  married  ;iu  Indian  chief,  was  afterward  found,  but 
could  not  be  induced  to  return  to  civilized  life.  Every 
effort  to  redeem  lier  had  failed,  though  strong  influences 
had  heen  exerted  for  her  recovery.  When,  as  chaplain  in 
the  expeditions  of  1709  and  1711,  Mr,  Williainf?  returned 
to  Canada,  the  hope  of  rescuing  lier  wa,s  strong  in  hira ; 
and  again  when,  in  1714,  he  and  Captain  John  Stoddard 
were  there  as  commissioners  to  treat  for  the  return  of 
piisoners,  this  hope  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Negotia- 
tions for  her  ransom  were  instituted  by  officials  at  Boston 
and  at  Albany ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  father  never 
reached  her.  Years  after,  Stephen  Williams,  having  found 
her,  induced  her  to  visit  him  at  his  home  in  Longmeadow* 
jShe  eame  in  her  Indian  garb,  bringing  her  husband  and  a 
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train  of  grave-visaged  Indians.  She  greeted  her  brother 
with  affection ;  but  she  was  hrmly  attached  to  the  life  of 
the  forest,  and  civilization  had  no  attractions  for  her.  Her 
party  would  not  lodge  in  her  brother's  house,  but  occupied 
during  their  stay  a  wig^vam,  which  they  eet  up  in  the  or^ 
chard  behind  the  parsonage.  This  incident  of  her  visit  has 
been  related  by  a  greatrgranddaughter  of  Stephen  Williams: 
**  One  day  my  grandmother  and  her  sisters  got  their  Aunt 
Eunice  into  the  house  and  dressed  her  up  in  our  fashion. 
Mr  an  while  the  Indiana  outside  were  very  uneasy ;  aud 
when  Eunice  went  out  in  her  new  dress  they  were  muck 
displeased,  and  she  soon  returned  to  tiie  house  begging  io 
have  her  blanket  again."  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  dying 
in  her  forest  home  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Two 
of  her  great-grandflons,  John  and  Eleazer  Williams,  spent 
Km  yean  d  theur  boyhood  in  Longmeadow,  leceiying 
their  ednofttion  under  Deaoon  **  Nathaniel  ELy^  who  had 
manned  a  granddaughter  of  Stephen  WiDianu.  One  of 
them,  Eleazer,  became  a  minister  and  a  miaabnary  among 
the  iveatem  Lidians.  fie  attained  a  gteater  notoriety  in 
hia  later  life  through  hie  aooeptanoe  ^  the  daun  that  he 
wa«  not  of  Indian  blood,  but  of  royal  French, — the  real 
'^loat  daaphin **  of  Looia  XIV  and  ICaiie  Antoinette. 

He  waa  that  claimant  oyer  whom  oontroversy  waged 
warm  fifty  yeara  ago,  and  good  men  became  heated  to 
angiy  invectiyes  againat  each  other.  Older  seadera  will 
recall  the  ciicomatantial  atory  of  the  Rer.  John  fi.  Hanaon 
in  hia  papera,  ''Haye  We  a  Bourbon  among  Uat"  and 
''The  Bourbon  Queation,"  publiahed  in  the  Putnam's 
Mbnikhf  of  1853,  which  opened  the  diapute,  and  hia  aub- 
sequent  book, "  The  Lost  Prince^"  restating  the  atoiy,  and 
with  not  a  little  skill  dealing  with  the  critics  and  ridicu- 
lera  of  the  daim.   They  will  recall  alao  the  battle  of  the 
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pamphleteers  for  and  against  the  claim  which  continued 
after  the  death  of  the  claimant  in  1858.  And  lately  the 
story  has  been  revived  for  modern  readers  in  an  English 
publication,  based  almost  entirely  upon  Dr.  Hanson's  book, 
but  with  alight  if  any  conaidera.ti<jn  of  the  strong  evidence 
adduced  by  hia  contemporaries  against  his  theory.  The 
basis  upon  which  the  Williams  claim  was  made  principally 
to  rest  was  in  three  propositions :  the  alleged  declaration 
of  his  identity  as  the  dauphin  made  to  him  by  the  Prince  de 
Joinville  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  in  October,  1841,  upon 
the  occasion  of  de  Joinville's  second  visit  to  America,  with 
the  request  that  he  should  sign  an  abdication  of  the  throne, 
which  he  declined  to  do ;  of  Williams's  remarkable  likeness 
to  the  Bourbons,  and  particularly  to  Louis  XIV  in  feature 
and  figure ;  and  ol  the  appearance  upon  his  person  of  a  scar, 
at  the  eiAOt  point  indioated  where  it  fhonid  be,  showing 
the  mark  ol  a  cresoent^haped  lamoet  which  the  Dnehesae 
d' AngoulSine  had  said,  wh^  aha  xejeeted  the  ctaim  of  Naun- 
doif  ,  would  be  {ound  on  her  brother,  made  by  the  aorgeon 
at  the  time  ol  hia  inoculation,  for  the  purpoae  of  identifi- 
cation. Againat  these  aasumptiona  or  declarationa,  oounter 
evidence  waa  brought  (with  the  documenta  aasuming  to 
atteat  the  death  of  the  real  dauphin  in  the  Temple)  to 
ahow  that  the  fabric  had  been  principally  erected  on 
WiUiama'a  ''aay  ao";  that  there  waa  nothing  aubatantial 
In  support  of  the  tale  of  the  aecret  bringmg  of  the  dauphin 
to  America  and  hia  aequeatration  with  the  Iroquoia  diief , 
the  reputed  father  of  Eleaser ;  that  the  Ukeneaa  of  Eleazer 
to  the  Bourbona,  if  not  largely  imaginaiy,  had  no  aignifi- 
canoe ;  that  he  had  the  pronounced  marks  of  the  half-breed ; 
that  hia  Indian  birth  waa  auffidently  authenticated;  and 
that  hia  head  waa  turned  by  atoriea  of  his  '^rpyal  orig^  ** 
^  told  him  by  aome  French  offioeia.   The  laat  worda  in  the 
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oontrovwy  weie  said  in  Putnam* s  Magazine  in  1868, 
agwnst  tbe  daim,  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Robertson,  afterward 
bishop  of  Missouri,  who  was  the  literaiy  executor  of  Eleazer ; 

and  for  the  claim,  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Vinton  of  Brooklyn, 
afterward  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  In  Dr.  Vinton's 
sUi-temeut  were  related  incidents  which  he  had  not  been 
allowed  to  publish  during  the  life  of  the  persons  concerned, 
the  principal  one  being  an  astonishing  recognition  of  Wil- 
liams as  a  Bourbon  by  Prince  Paul  William,  Duke  of 
Wurteoiburg,  in  Mx.  Vinton's  Brooklyn  church  on  a  cer- 
tain Sunday  in  1853,  when  Williams  was  assisting  in  the 
service  j  while  Dr.  Vinton  clinched  the  whole  matter,  at 
least  to  his  own  satisfaction,  with  the  dei  larat  ion  tliat  he 
himself  had  seen  the  identifying  mark  ol  the  crescent  on 
the  back  of  Williams's  shoulder.  Widely  differing  charao- 
tera  were  given  Eleazer  by  the  contending  partisans.  Cer- 
tain soldiers,  General  Cass  and  Greneral  A.  E.  Ellis  among 
them,  who  knew  him  and  ridiculed  his  "  claim,"  declared 
him  to  have  been  a  vain  de<^iver  and  dissembler.  The 
Episcopal  niii listers  defending  his  caut>e  pictured  him  as  a 
ijimple-niiuded  m.in,  devoted  to  his  missionary  work,  a  loyal 
Indian  leader  in  the  War  of  1812,  abashed  rather  than 
elated  by  the  notoriety  of  tlie  "  claim."  Perhaps  the  trutli 
lies  between  the  two.  But  the  claim  to  the  French  prince- 
dom has  passed  into  oblivion,  a  closed  romance  of  hi.story. 

Parson  Williams's  second  wife  bore  him  five  children.* 
The  eldest  of  them,  Abigail,  named  for  the  mother,  became 
thiee  times  a  wifo.  The  fourth  child,  Elijah,  developed 
into  an  important  man  in  the  laet  two  Franch  wan.  In 
the  ''Old  French  War"  o£  1744-48,  as  captain,  he  had 
diarge  of  eooutiug  parties  from  Deerfield  to  cover  the  fron- 
tier on  the  north  and  west.  In  the  final  war,  1755-6S,  he 
was  a  major  and  assistant  commissary,  with  headquarters 
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in  jJeerfield,  lie  was  also  a  judge,  a  civil  engineer,  a  rep- 
resentative in  tiie  General  Coui-t,  and  town  clerk  and 
selectman  for  a  quarter  of  a  centiiry.  Like  his  elder  half- 
brothers,  he  was  college  bred,  graduating  from  Harvard  in 
1732,  and  receiving  an  A.  M.  degree  in  1758.  He  married 
first  a  Dwight  of  U&tiield,  and  second  a  Pynchon  of  Spring- 
field. His  son,  also  Elijah,  Harvard  1764,  and  an  A.  M. 
Dartmouth  1773^  a  lawyer  by  profession,  was  a  Tory  in 
the  Revolution  and  served  as  a  captain  on  the  British  side. 
He  had  a  hard  time  with  the  Liberty  Men"  when  he 
came  home  to  anange  samebuaixieBS  mattersy  but  he  mam- 
aged  to  escape  wiUi  his  life. 

The  story  of  this  remarkable  Williams  family  has  been 
enlargsd  in  tlus  chapter  because  it  is  the  story  of  so  many 
of  the  sturdy  stock  of  eaxly  New  England. 

Parson  Williams  died  in  the  sunmier  of  1729,  in  his 
rixty-fifth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  graveyard  by 
the  side  of  the  martyred  Eunice.  Ahigul  Williams  sur- 
vived  him  a  quarter  of  a  century.  When  she  died,  at  Uie 
age  of  eighty-one,  she  was  buried  by  the  minister's  side. 
The  three  gravestones  with  their  inscriptions  are  the  first 
to  be  sought  by  the  traveller  as  he  enters  this  serene  en- 
closure on  the  meadows.  In  near  neighborhood  are  the 
grave:^  of  i^nsigii  and  Hannah  Sheldon.  In  a  cui  nei-  of  the 
3'ard  is  tiie  mound  beneath  which  was  the  common  grave 
of  the  victims  of  the  Sack,  marked  "The  Dead  of  1704." 

In  Memorial  Hall  .ire  disj)layed  against  the  wjiUs  of  an 
upper  room  inscribed  UibleU  commemorating  each  of  the 
captives  of  1704.  In  the  library  of  the  Pocumtuck  Memo- 
rial Association,  housed  in  other  rooms,  is  preserved  the 
manuscript  of  Stephen  Williams's  journal  of  the  march  of 
the  captives. 
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Northfleid  the  Outpost  in  1714  —  Fort  Dummer  at  the  present  Brattleborough 
The  Pioneer  Ujiper  Valley  Town  —  The  '^Equivaloul  Ljuidji" — Num- 
ber  4"  •*  tiM  preeoot  Charlaitowii— Father  lUM'a  War— Omy  Look— 
Scouting-parties  of  River  Men  —  ChroniclcB  of  tht^ir  bold  Adventuree  up 
the  Valley  —  Scheme*  for  new  Townsbipa  — The"  Indian  Koad  "  —  Six  Up- 
river  Town  Grants— Tiie  Mas8acliuaott»-New  llampehire  Boundary  Dis- 
pvto— TIm  Old  TNMh  War — AtaDdooaoH  of  tbd  mm  FfamtaUoni— 
H«»ie  DelMM  ol MudMr  4  **  — 8toir  of  ft  BMDMlnlte  8i«^ 

THE  plantations  in  the  Valley  above  the  north  Massa- 
ciiustjtts  liue  were  few  and  precarious  till  the  close  of 
the  last  French  and  Indian  War  with  the  noiiqiiest  of 
Canada  in  1760.  None  in  the  refsrion  was  attenipLed  till 
after  Father  Ralle's  (or  Rale'a)  War  of  1722-1725.  At 
the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  War  there  was  no  Engliah  lodg- 
ment on  the  River  beyond  Greenfield,  then  Green  River 
Farms,  a  district  of  Deerfield.  The  following  jear,  1714, 
Northiield,  now  permanently  reestablished,  became  the 
frontier  town.  Its  territory  at  this  time  extended  above 
the  present  Massachusetts  line,  and  cniliraced  parts  of 
Hinsdale  and  Winchester,  now  in  New  TIainpshire,  and 
Vernon  over  the  Vermont  border.  With  its  forts  and 
fortified  houses  it  remained  a  strategic  point  of  im]>or- 
tance  through  the  succeeding  border  wars.  During  Father 
Bale's  War  the  English  military  outpost  was  advanced  up 
the  west  side  of  the  River  above  Northfield  with  the  erec- 
tion of  Fort  Diimmer  at  what  is  now  Brattleboiough^  Yei^ 
mont   With  the  close  of  that  war  Fort  Dummer  became 
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a  tnick-hoiise  for  tradiug  wilh  the  again  peaceful  Tndiaus 
©Dining  down  from  Canada,  and  soon  a  slender  aeitlement, 
mostly  of  traders,  grew  up  about  it.  This  wa.s  the  pioneer 
settlement  of  the  Upper  Valley.  It  was  the  nucleus  of 
Brattleborough,  chartered  and  named  some  years  later, 
the  lirst  English  township  in  what  is  now  Vermont.  It 
remained  the  only  Upper  Valley  settlement  till  or  about 
1740. 

Fort  Dummer  was  erected  by  the  province  of  Massa* 
chusetts,  which  then  claimed  jurisdiction  northward  up  the 
Biver  forty  miles  above  the  present  state  line,  eastward 
as  far  as  the  Merrimack  River,  and  due  west  indefinitely. 
The  fort  was  designed  for  the  protection  of  all  the  north- 
western frontiers  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  It 
was  ordered  at  first  to  be  garrisoned  by  forty  able  men, 
En^^ish  and  Western  Indians/'  friendly  Mohawks.  Thej 
were  to  be  employed  in  scouting  up  the  River  and  its 
tributaries  Oanaidarward,  and  easterly  above  Qreat  Monad- 
nock,  to  si^t  the  enemy  approaching  any  of  the  frontier 
towns.  The  fort  was  pkced  on  a  section  cf  the  Equivar 
lent  Lands  "  above  Northfield,  which  extended  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  River  between  the  present  limits  of 
Biattieborough,  Dummerston,  and  Potney.  The  **  Equivsr 
lent  Lands "  comprised  four  patcels  of  unoccupied  tracts 
in  different  localities,  one  hmidied  and  seven  thousand 
seven  hnndxed  and  ninety-three  acres  in  all,  that  Msssachu- 
setts  had  transferred  to  Connecticut  when  the  boundaries 
between  these  two  colonies  were  determined  in  1713,  as  an 
"  equivalent "  for  certain  townships  (among  them  Enfield 
and  Suffield  on  the  River)  previously  in  the  Massachusetts 
jurisdiction,  but  falling  southward  of  the  defined  ime,  which 
Connecticut  granted  to  remain  with  Massachusetts.  Thirty 
years  af ter^,  these  townships,  complaining  of  Massachusetts 
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tazaUcm  and  aflsamnig  to  have  been  originallj  within  tlie 
Connectieat  charter,  again  shifted  to  Gonnecticnt  of  their 
own  motbn.  Shortly  after  the  acqniaition  of  the  Equiva- 
lent Lands,"  or  in  1716,  Connecticut  sold  them  in  a 
lump  at  public  vendue  in  Hartford  and  gave  the  proceeds 
to  Yale  College.  They  were  bid  off  by  a  group  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  London  capitalists,  who  got 
them  for  a  little  more  than  a  farthing  an  acre.  The  pur- 
chasers making  a  partition  of  the  lands  the  parcel  above 
Northfield  fell  to  four  Massachusetts  men.  These  were 
William  Dummer,  then  lieutenantrgovernor  and  acting- 
governor  of  the  province,  Williaiii  lirattle  of  Cambridge, 
and  Anthony  Stoddard  and  John  Whit^e  of  Boston.  Hence 
the  name  of  the  fort  for  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  of 
the  township,  subsec^ueutly  established,  for  the  Cambridge 
nabob. 

The  site  selected  for  Fort  Duinnier  is  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Brattieborougli,  and  the  locality  is  still 
known  as  Dunnufr  Meailow.  It  was  built  under  the 
supervision  of  Colunel  John  Stodchird  of  Nortlianipton, 
Parson  Stoddard's  son,  the  soldier  who  was  in  Parson 
Williams's  house  at  the  time  of  the  Sa<;k  of  Dcerfield. 
Lieutenant  Timothy  D wight,  also  of  Northampton,  later 
a  judge,  the  ancestor  of  President  Timothy  Dwiglit  of  Yale, 
had  immediate  charge  of  the  work  ;  and  he  was  the  fort's 
first  commander.  It  was  constructed  of  hewn  yellow  pine 
timber,  which  then  grew  in  great  abundance  in  the  nogh- 
borhood,  laid  horizontally  nearly  in  a  square.  The  longest 
side  was  presented  to  the  north.  Within,  built  against 
its  walls,  were  the  province  houses,"  the  habitations  of 
the  garrison  and  other  inmates.  Its  equipment  comprised 
four  "  patereros,"  hght  pieces  of  ordnance  mounted  on 
swivels,  with  small  arms  for  the  gaizison.   It  had  a 
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great  gun/'  but  this  was  used  only  for  signals  to  summon 
aid  or  to  announce  good  tidings.  It  was  a  stout  structure, 
and  believed  to  be  proof  against  ordhiary  assault.  But  in 
October  following  its  completion  (1724)  it  was  attacked  bj 
a  band  of  seventy  Indians  and  foiur  or  five  of  the  garrison 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Subsequently  a  stockade  was 
built  about  it  composed  of  square  timbers  twelve  feet  long 
set  upright  in  the  ground.  The  stockade  inclosed  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  ground.  This  fort,  with  "No.  4,"  later 
erected  up  the  River  at  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire  side, 
wa8  the  cliief  northern  military  outpost  till  the  oonquest 
of  Canada. 

Father  Rale's  War,  though  mainly  a  rising  of  the 
tribes  east  of  the  Merrimack,  and  in  the  province  of  Maine, 
led  by  the  Jesuit  enthusiiust  and  backed  by  the  French 
Governor  de  Vaudreuil,  broke  into  the  Valley  in  side 
a^^saulti^  by  Canadian  Indians  incited  by  De  Vaudreuil's 
einis.sai ies.  All  the  towns  in  the  Massachusetts  iieach 
wei(!  iinpcrilltd,  and  deadly  assault,s  by  small  liands  from 
ambu.^cade  upon  workers  in  the  held.^  were  frequent.  It 
was  the  method  of  this  enemy  to  come  stealthily  down  the 
River  in  considerable  numl^ers,  and  make  camps  at  couveu- 
ient  and  secluded  spous  ne<ir  the  towns.  Thence  spies 
would  be  sent  out,  and  upon  their  reports  of  unguarded 
poiuts,  small  bands  would  issue  forth  to  iake  scalps  and 
captives.  In  one  of  his  reports  Colonel  Samuel  Partridge 
of  Hatfield,  then  the  rugged  milit^iry  commander  in  the 
Majisachuseti.H  iUiach,  tliough  bearing  a  weight  of  seventy- 
eight  years,  wrote,  "  tlie  enemy  can  and  sometimes  do  lie 
iu  wait  two  months  about  a  town  before  they  kill  or  take, 
as  some  of  tliem  have  acknowledged."  They  were  Indians 
of  the  St.  Francis  tribes  living  at  the  confluence  of  the  St. 
J^rajucis  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers,  and  the  Caughnawagas 
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eatabliahed  n€«r  the  noitheily  end  of  Lake  Ohamplain* 
The  leader  of  thdr  most  daring  expeditions  was  Gtaj  Lock, 
80  called  fiom  the  color  of  his  hair,  whose  name  snrvives 
in  the  majestic  Giaylock  mount  of  the  Berkshire  HiDs^  in 
North  Adams.  Gray  Lock  was  an  old  Wananoke  chief  who, 
pievioos  to  King  Philip's  War,  had  lived  on  the  Agawam 
(Westfield)  Biver.  Upon  the  dispersion  of  the  tribe  he 
had  gone  to  the  Mohawk  ooimt^.  He  was  well  known 
to  all  the  River  towns  as  a  wfly  warrior.  Now  an  old 
man,  he  is  pictured  as  noble  in  aspect  like  the  height  that 
bears  his  name.  At  this  time  his  seat  was  on  the  shore 
of  Missisqnoi  Bay,  where  he  had  erected  a  fort  and  had 
collected  numerous  followers.  After  the  war  had  opened, 
GoTemor  Dummer  and  the  captains  of  the  Valley  had 
endeavored  with  gifts  to  win  him  and  some  of  theCaughna- 
waga  chiefs  to  the  English  nde.  But  they  were  too  late. 
The  Fkench  had  got  their  presents  in  first.  Gray  Lock  him- 
self managed  to  dodg^  the  £n§^h  messengers^  always 
happening  to  be  away  from  his  camp  when  they  called. 
He  took  the  war-path  in  the  summer  of  1723,  and  he  wsa 
the  terror  of  the  Valley  to  the  end. 

To  head  ofE  Gray  I^ock's  and  other  expeditions,  and  to 
watch  and  ward  the  north  and  westpm  frontiers  wliilo  tlie 
main  theatre  of  hostilities  was  kept  in  tlie  eastern  country, 
\vii3  the  part  of  the  Valley  towns  in  this  war.  Accorflingly 
the  chief  operations  were  tlmse  of  scouting  parties  into 
which  many  of  their  lusty  young  men  were  pressed.  The 
chronicles  of  those  scouting  adventui-es,  in  the  terse  jour- 
nals of  the  leaders,  furnish  fine  material  for  colonial 
romances.  They  tell  of  silent  marches  through  the  un- 
broken wilderness,  along  tre:icherous  Indian  tmils  ;  of  win- 
ter travelling  over  the  ice  of  the  Kiver  or  along  ilie  forest 
paths  on  snowshoes,  constantly  apprehensive  of  Indian 
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ambuscades ;  of  magnificeut  enduiauue,  courage,  .md  lu  i  ve. 
While,  acquainting  themselves  witli  the  region,  these  men 
marked  the  way  for  the  plantations  that  eventually  followed. 

Mucli  of  the  scouting  waa  iu  the  woods  and  over  the 
heights  between  NorthOcldand  Bellows  Falls  on  lx)th  sides 
of  the  Kiver;  and  in  this  re;u]h  the  pioneer  Upper  Valley 
settlements  were  afterward  attempted.  But  several  parties 
of  nmgeni  penetrated  the  YaUey  far  above  into  the  rick 
CqISb  oountiy.  More  than  one  crossed  to  Lake  Champlain, 
and  pushed  dose  to  the  Canadian  borders.  The  leaden 
had  thus  early  become  &imliar  wiUx  the  various  northern 
trails  tbrough  previous  expeditions.  Chief  among  them, 
by  virtue  of  age  and  experience,  was  Captain  Benjamin 
Wright  of  Northfield.  He  had  done  bold  work  along 
these  trails  in  Queen  ibme's  War.  The  son  of  one  o£  the 
seUlen  from  Northampton  killed  at  the  destruction  of 
Northfield  in  Philip's  War^  he  had  been  a  mortal  enemy 
of  the  sayages  horn  that  time,  when  he  was  a  hoy  of 
fifteen.  He  was  the  first  of  English  scouts  to  lead  a*' waj> 
party"  up  to  the  Indian  rendezvous  of  Cowass  on  the 
Great  Ox  Bow  In  Newbury,  Vermont  That  was  uql  1708, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  war-party"  comprising  a  few 
Deerfield  men  and  friendly  Indians  traYelling  on  snow- 
shoes.  It  was  an  expedition  to  disoorer  the  rendezvous 
and  the  plans  of  **  hostUes  *'  supposed  to  he  in  force  there. 
It  failed  in  the  latter  respect,  for  when  the  place  was 
reached  the  Indians  had  flown.  The  expedition  of  Calelj 
Lyman  of  Northampton,  iu  the  summer  after  the  Sack  of 
Deerfield,  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter,  was  an  attempt 
to  discover  the  same  rendezvous,  but  Lyman  fell  short  of 
the  goal  by  about  twenty  miles.  By  the  summer  of  17C9 
Captain  Wright  had  advanced  his  scouts  to  within  forty 
miles  of  Chaiubly.   In  the  last  summer  of  Father  Kale  s 
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War  he  headed  a  band  of  volunteers  who  penetrated  the 
wilderness  farther  thao  any  previous  English  foroe  had 
leached.  Captain  Thoouui  Wells  of  Deerfield  was  another 
of  the  veteran  scouts  of  this  war  who  led  bands  of  savages 
far  up  the  Valley.  In  the  spfing  of  1725  he  reached  the 
Canadian  frontiers  with  a  company  hastily  recruited  from 
Deerfield^  Hatfield,  and  Northampton.  Making  note  of  its 
richness  in  passing,  he  afterward  profited  as  a  proprietor 
in  one  of  the  new  townships. 

But  the  most  effective  work,  in  that  it  opened  the 
region  that  lirst  was  settled,  was  accomplished  by  the  scouts 
sent  out  from  Fort  Dummer,  who  ranged  the  country 
systematically  between  Northfield  and  the  "  Great  Falls," 
—  the  Bellows  Falls  of  to-day.  These  rangers  were  mainly 
direct^ed  by  Captain  Josiah  Kellogg,  then  commander  at 
Northtieid.  lie  was  a  returned  Deerfield  captive,  experi- 
enced in  the  wa3'9  of  the  Canadian  Indians  fr  om  having 
lived  their  savnge  life.  When  captured  at  the  Sack  of 
Deerlield  he  w.ls  ii  boy  of  fourteen  (native  of  Hadley), 
and  in  the  di.stributiori  of  captives  he  ft:!!  to  a  Macqua 
who  tAX)k  iiim  for  his  own.  He  lived  the  free  forest 
life  for  ten  years,  acquiring  meanwhile,  with  the  skill  of 
the  hunter  and  trapper,  a  knowledge  of  French  and  of 
the  lang:iiage  spoken  by  tlie  northern  tribes  and  by  the 
Mohawks.  Thus  after  liis  return  to  civilization  he  became 
ol  great  value  to  the  colonial  leaders  as  an  interpreter  in 
their  Indian  councils.  From  the  time  of  his  return  to  his 
death  in  1757  he  was  almost  constantly  employed  in  pub- 
lic dfervice  on  the  frontiers.  The  journals  of  his  scouting 
bands  sent  out  in  the  winter  of  1724-25  tell  their  story 
with  vividness  and  brevity.  Some  scaled  the  mountains 
— the  wild  Wantsstequat,  opposite  Brattleborougb,  and 
Kilhom  Peak  hj  BeliDws  Falls — and  spent  long  winter 
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nights  on  the  BummitB  ^  to  view  monnng  and  evoiing  for 
emoakee"  of  the  enemy.  Others  sooored  the  woods  on 
both  sides  of  the  River,  crossing  below  the  Falls  and  mak- 
ing a  circuit  of  the  country.  Otheis  pushed  up  West  River, 
then  steering  northward,  struck  Sazton's  River  and  folr 
lowed  that  stream  to  its  mouth  in  the  Connecticut. 

The  scouting  was  kept  up  for  awhile  after  the  close  of 
Father  Rale's  War  with  "Lovewell's  Fight"  at  what  is 
now  Fryeburg,  Maine,  and  the  death  of  De  Vaudreuil  in 
Canada,  which  "  broke  the  mainspring "  of  the  Indian 
caiiipiigu.  Vigilance  in  the  Valley  wiis  still  necessary,  for 
Gray  Lock  continued  on  the  warpath,  lie  having  refused  to 
join  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Eastern  Indians. 
Sometime  in  1726  he  was  actually  on  the  way  with  a  hos- 
tile party,  whirh  he  had  collected  about  Otter  Creek,  to 
fall  upon  llie  liiver  townf^.  He  expecLed  to  catch  them 
iinguarde(i,  and  was  tui'ned  aside  only  by  word  from  his 
scouts  that  a  fighting  force  yet  remained  at  Fort  Dummer. 

Meanwhile,  however,  movement*^  for  new  settlements 
had  already  begun.  Quick  upon  the  ratification  of  peace 
petitions  for  grants  of  lands  above  the  northern  and  west- 
em  frontiers  showered  upon  the  General  Court  at  Boston; 
and  soon  the  government  was  moving  to  eetablish  new 
townships*  First  the  Court  made  provision  for  a  "  careful 
view  and  survey  "  of  lands  between  Northfield  on  the  Con- 
necticut and  Dunstable  (Nashua,  New  Hampshire),  on  the 
Menimack,  ten  miks  in  width,  preliminaiy  to  marking  out 
townshipe.  A  scheme  at  this  time  contemplated  three 
lines  of  townships, in  a  straight  and  direct  course/'  one 
up  the  Connecticut^  one  up  the  Metrimack,  and  the  third 
in  the  Eastern  oountiy,  or  Maine,  between  the  Newiduip 
wannock  (part  of  the  Fiscataqua  River)  at  Berwick,  and 
Portland,  then  Falmouth.  The  survivors  of  the  Indian  wars 
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and  the  familieg  or  heirs  of  thoBe  that  had  fallen  were  to 
have  first  pr^evemoe  in  land  grants  issued.  In  January 
1727-8,  the  Court  authoiizfid  an  explotation  of.  the  region 
between  the  northern  frontleTB  and  Canada.   One  party 

waa  "  to  march  up  the  Connectiont  River  to  a  branch 
thereof  called  Amonusock  [the  Anmumoosuc]  and  up  the 
flame,  and  round  the  White  Hills,  and  down  Androsooggin 
BiTer  to  Falmouth,  observing  the  distance  of  riveniy  ponds, 
and  hills."  Another  party  was  to  discover  the  country 
between  the  Connecticut  and  Lake  Champlain.  1/ater, 
traders  explored  the  "  Indian  Road,"  —  by  way  of  the  Con- 
necticut, Black  River  at  the  present  Springfield,  Vermont 
side.  Otter  Creek,  and  Lake  Champlain,  —  the  route  usually 
taken  by  the  Indians  ooming  down  from  the  north  to  the 
Truck  House  at  Fort  Dummer.  The  diary  of  a  journey 
made  in  1730  by  one  of  these  traders,  —  James  Cross  of 
Deerfield,  —  doacribing  the  course  of  this  Road  and  the 
country  about  it,  was  laid  before  the  government.  The 
messag-pH  of  the  Massiichusetts  governor,  now  Belcher, 
repeatedly  urged  measiu^s  to  advance  tlie  settlemoTit  of 
ungranted  lands.  At  one  time  he  advised  the  employment 
of  "  a  good  number  of  himters  "  to  travel  the  woods  on  the 
frontiers  and  so  gain  a  kjio\vledge  of  them  that  would  con- 
tribute to  the  future  quiet  oi  the  country. 

But  the  plan  for  Ime.s  of  towns  northward  moved 
slowly.  The  Council  non-<:< jth  u  dv^  I  .viih  the  House  in  some 
of  the  details  upon  its  periodical  appearances  through  sev- 
eral years.  In  the  interim  a  few  grants  were  issued  to 
individuals,  .soldiers  and  others ;  and  to  petitioners  for  town- 
ships close  to  the  established  frontier  towns.  Two  of  these 
township  grants  were  in  the  Valley.  One  was  issued  in 
17J2,  to  Colonel  Josiah  Willard,  afterward  commander  at 
Fort  Dummer,  and  aixty  associates,  for  what  became 
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Winchester,  east  of  Hinsdale,  New  Hampshire  side.  The 
other,  given  out  in  1734,  went  to  the  survivors  and  heirs 
of  the  dead  of  Captain  Turner's  company  in  the  "Falls 
Fight"  (Turner's  Falls)  of  1G76,  for  the  establishment  of 
"  Falls  Fight  Township,"  which  evolved  into  Fallstuwu,  and 
iiltimal*;ly  Bemardston  (for  Governor  Bernard),  west  of 
North  field. 

At  length,  in  Jauaarj,  1735-G,  the  Court  and  Council 
came  to  an  agreement  for  a  line  of  towns  belweeu  the 
Merrimack  and  the  Connecticut  and  set  the  machinery  in 
xnotion  to  carry  out  this  project.  A  survey  was  ordered  ol 
the  lands  between  the  two  rhren  frran  Bnmf ord  (now  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire)  to  the  Great  Fslls  (Bellows  Falls), 
twelve  miles  broad,  or  north  and  south ;  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  distribution  of  this  territory  into  townships  of 
the  then  xegolationsise  of  nz  miles  square.  Also,1helands 
bordering  the  Oonnecticat  south  of  BeUows  FaUs,  on  the 
east  side  to  CSolonel  Willard*s  town  (the  later  Winchester), 
and  on  the  west  side  to  the  "  Equivalent  Lands,"  were  to 
be  lesolTed  mto  similar  townships.  The  result  of  these 
measures  was  the  plotting  of  twenty-eight  townships  be- 
tween the  two  rivers ;  and  two  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Connecticut.  In  November,  17^  at  a  meeting  of  peti- 
tioners for  grants,  called  to  assemble  in  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts, grantees  were  admitted  to  four  pbtted  townships  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  and  two  on  the  west  side, 
dedgnated  by  numbers,  those  on  the  east  side  being  num- 
bered in  sequence  going  up  stream,  and  those  on  the  west 
side,  going  down  stream.  The  next  step  wsa  taken  a  month 
later  when  a  grantee  in  each  group  was  appointed  to  call 
first  meetingB  of  the  several  proprietors  for  organization. 
Thomas  Wells  of  Deerfield  was  named  to  organize  the  pro- 
prietors of  Number  4,  the  uppermost  east  side  township, 
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ftmong  wliom  wm  Beveral  other  Deerfield  men,  and  their 
first  meetings  were  held  in  Hatfield.  The  others  generally 
met  in  eastern  MassachiiBette.   Number  1  west  side  was 

organized  in  Taunton. 

Thus  were  started,  but  not  yet  jsettled,  the  up-river 
townships  that  became  Chesterfield,  Westmoreland,  Wal- 
pole,  and  Charlestown  on  the  New  Ham])sliire  side;  and 
Westminster  and  Putney  on  the  Vermont  side.  The  terms 
upon  which  these  and  other  township  grants  were  made 
are  interesting  to  recall.  Eacli  grantee  wa.s  l  equired  to 
give  I  oikIs  in  forty  pounds  as  security  for  tlie  ])erforraance 
of  the  conditions  nnined.  The  giuntees  were  to  build  "a 
dwelling-house  ei^liteen  feet  square  and  seven  feet  stud  at 
the  least  on  their  respect  ive  lioiiH(>]ot.s  ;  fence  in  or  break 
up  for  plowing,  or  clear,  and  stock  with  English  grass,  five 
acres  of  land ;  and  cause  their  respective  lots  to  be  inhabit- 
ed  within  three  years  from  the  date  o£  their  admittance." 
Also  within  the  same  time  they  were  required  to  ^*  build 
and  finish  a  convenient  meeting-house  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  settle  a  learned  orthodox  mhuster."  Each 
township  was  divided  into  sixty-three  rights :  sixty  for 
the  settlers,  and  the  other  three,  one  for  the  first  settled 
minister,  one  for  the  second  settled  minister,  and  the  third 
for  a  schooL 

Scarcely  a  foothold  had  been  effected  in  these  new 
BiTer  townships  when  the  climax  of  the  boundary  dispute 
between  New  Hampshire  and  Massaohnsetts  was  reached 
by  the  king^s  decree  which  shifted  them  all  outside  the 
jurisdiction  cf  If  assachusetts  and  made  necessaiy  readjust- 
ment of  the  titles.  By  this  decree,  March  5,  1739-40, 
which  established  the  line  as  it  now  runs,  Massacfausstts 
lost  all  of  tbe  new  townships  marked  out  between  the  two 
ivrm,  and  on  either  side  of  the  Connecticut  above  North- 
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field,  together  with  a  large  anurani  of  unoocupied  land 
that  lay  intermixed,  and  a  vast  tract  on  the  west  side  of 

our  River.  New  Hampshire  on  the  other  hand  was  given 
a  far  greater  domain  than  she  had  ever  claimed,  her  new 
bounds  embracing  a  teiTitory  more  than  fifty  miles  in 
length,  and  extending  due  ^veat,  above  the  new  north 
MaSvSachiisetts  line,  to  "  his  majesty's  other  governments,** 
which  was  assumed  to  take  in  all  of  the  present  Vermont, 
and  northward  to  tlic  province  of  Quebec.  Then  the  royal 
province  of  New  IIanij)sliire  was  reinstated  imder  its  own 
governor,  and  in  July.  1741,  Beuuing  Wentworth,  son  of 
the  previous  Lieutenant-Governor  Wentworth,  and  an 
opul(  lit  merchant  of  Portsmouth,  received  the  king's  com- 
mission as  govemor-in-chief,  empowered  to  grant  town- 
ships, in  the  king's  name,  in  the  new  territory  which  the 
province  had  acquired. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  shifting  of  jurisdiction  the 
proprietors  of  the  new  River  townships  continued  under 
their  Massachusetts  charters,  while  little  groups  of  settlers 
ventured  on  their  lands.  In  1740,  at  about  the  time  of 
the  boundary  d^ision,  three  families  from  Lunenburg, 
north  of  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  toiled  up  the  Kiver 
with  their  supplies  and  hegan  the  eastpfiide  settlement  of 
Number  4,  which  became  Charlestown.  The  next  year, 
John  KUbum,  originally  of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  left 
Northfield  with  his  family,  and  started  the  plantation 
which  became  Walpole.  Not  long  after,  a  pbneer  was  at 
Number  1, — Chesterfield.  He  planted,  perhaps,  near  a 
preserve  of  five  hundred  acres  giaated  to  (Sovemor  Bel- 
cher in  1732,  partly  in  the  limito  of  this  township,  and 
embracing  West  Mountam,  or  Wantastequat,  and  long 
after  known  as  "  The  Govenior's  Farm.*'  In  1741,  also, 
a  family  or  two  had  moved  up  fn»n  Northfield  to  Number 
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1  on  the  west  side, — Westminster, — where  was  already 
one  rough  log-house  set  up  by  pioneers  two  years  earlier. 
By  1742  a  few  families  from  Lancaster  and  Grafton,  in 
central  Massachusetts,  had  made  a  clearing  on  "Great 
Meadow  "  in  Putney,  beside  the  "  Equivalent  Lands/'  and 
had  here  built  a  fort. 

Then,  in  1744,  after  eighteen  yeais  of  comparative 
security  and  quiet,  the  Indians  were  again  on  the  war-path 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  ''Old  Fteneh  War/'  or  *<Cape 
Breton  War"  (1744-1748),  and  most  of  theee  settlements 
weie  abandoned,  the  settlers  falling  back  to  the  refuge  of 
Fort  Dummer  and  of  fortified  Northfield.  There  now  re- 
mained above  Fort  Dummer  on  the  west  side  only  the  small 
fort  on  Putney  Meadows;  and  on  the  east  side^  Kilbum's 
slender  holding,  together  with  a  fortified  blodc-honse  at 
Walpole ;  and  the  remote  settlement  of  a  few  &milies  at 
Number  4  with  a  fort  erected  the  previous  year. 

The  brunt  of  the  enemy's  raids  down  the  Valley  in  this 
foui^years'  war  was  sustained  by  Number  4  as  the  outer* 
most  post ;  but,  as  in  the  previous  war,  the  older  towns  of 
the  Massachusetts  Beach  suffered  much  from  the  stealthy 
foe.  As  before,  many  of  the  heads  of  families  were  drawn 
from  their  regular  occupations  for  defensive  work  or  for 
anny  service,  and  many  of  the  lusty  young  men  exchanged 
the  prosy  toil  of  the  farm  and  field  for  hazardous  but 
exhilaiciting  and  promisingly  profitable  adventure,  —  for 
large  bouiitiea  were  offered  for  captives  and  scalps,  —  with 
ranging  parties  in  the  Wilderness.  The  war  opened  with 
the  Valley  gravely  exposed,  since  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  were  at  strife  growing  out  of  the  boimdary 
matter,  and  union  of  action  in  protecting  the  River  fron- 
tiers was  impossible.   New  Hampshire,  indeed,  bluntly 
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refused  to  take  over  the  charge  of  the  forte  which  had  come 
into  her  jurisdictioD,  and  would  make  no  moye  to  protect 
the  River  settlements  above  the  new  boundary  line.  "  The 
people "  here,  her  Assembly  declared,  "  had  no  right  to 
the  lands  which  by  the  dividing  line  had  fallen  within 
New  Hampshire."  There  was  no  danger,  the  Assembly 
eonclttdedy  and  shrewdly,  that  the  forte  would  want  sup* 
port,  since  it  was  certunlj  **  the  interest  of  Blassacliiuette, 
by  whom  they  were  erected,  to  nuintain  them  as  a  cover 
to  her  frontiens." 

The  Indians  who  now  again  took  the  warpath  were 
ioUy  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  affaJis.  They  were 
awaie  of  the  state  of  the  forte ;  knew  the  lay  of  the  towns 
with  their  fanns  and  fields,  and  the  customs  of  the  English. 
Thoee  who  had  come  down  to  trade  at  the  Fort  Dummer 
Truck  House  had  been  free  to  hunt  and  to  rove  at  pleasure. 
''Th^  lived  in  all  the  towns  and  went  in  and  out  of  the 
houses  ci  the  settlers,  often  sleeping  at  night  by  the 
kitchen  fire."  At  the  Truck  House  mx.  Indian  commis- 
sioners from  the  northern  tribes  had  been  maintained  by 
the  Massachusetts  government  for  ten  years,  receiving 
regular  pay  and  rations.  At  the  first  threatening  note  of 
war  they  suddenly  left. 

Fort  Dummer,  however,  li;ippened  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition, and  the  defences  at  Nortiiiield  were  soon  strength- 
ened. Tn  addition  to  these  a  cordon  of  forts  was  erected 
from  Fort  Dummer  over  tiie  mountains  to  the  New  York 
line.  Of  thin  .Hene.s  Fort  Siiirley  in  Heath,  Fort  Pelham 
in  liowe,  and  Fort  Mjissachusetts  in  Adams  (then  East 
lloosick),  scant  set  lk  nients  along  the  north  Ma.s.sarhusetts 
line  westward,  were  built  by  the  province  of  Massjichusetts. 
Otiiers  completing  the  chain,  fortified  block-houses,  in 
Vernon  (then  part  of  Northfield),  Bemardston  (Falltown)^ 
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Cokfain,  and  Gluur1eiii<mt>  were  erected  at  town  or  mdi- 
vidual  charge.  At  GreenBeld  and  Deerfield  new  defonees 
were  also  set  up^  or  old  ones  strengthened,  when  mmaska,'* 
towers  for  waUdx-boxes^  were  ordered  built  on  the  fortified 
houses.  Fort  Dnmnier  and  Fort  Massachnaetts  stood  out 
the  strongest  posts  on  this  part  of  the  frontier ;  whereas, 
between  Fort  Dummer  and  Number  4,  thirty  miles  up  the 
River,  there  remained  only  the  slight  structure  at  Putney. 
On  the  east  Hide,  at  Keene,  then  Upper  Ashuelot,  east  of 
WertUnureland,  were  also  some  slight  defences.  Colonel 
John  Stoddard  of  Northampton  was  again  at  the  front, 
charged  now  with  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
defence  of  these  frontiers,  with  Colonel  Israel  Williams  of 
Hatfield  as  second  officer.  The  headquarters  of  command 
were  at  Northampton  and  Hatfield,  and  Northheld  was 
tln'  (]( |x)t  of  stores  and  headquarters  of  service,  soldiers 
rerult'zvonsing  licre,  with  scouting  and  ranging  parties. 
Captain  Joaiah  Willard  was  in  charge  ot  Fori  Dummer, 
and  Captain  Phinehas  Stevens  was  early  at  Number  4. 
Captain  Stevens  hecame  the  "  hero  of  Number  4  "  in  this 
war.  lie  was  a  soldier  of  exceptional  skill,  fertile  in  re- 
sources, and  was  familiar  with  the  methods  of  Indian  war- 
fare, for  he  had  been  in  his  youth  a  captive  among  the 
St.  Francis  tribe,  taken  with  a  brother,  at  Rutland,  Masaa- 
duisctts,  in  Gray  Lock's  first  raid  of  Father  Kald's  War. 

Number  4  was  now  a  plantation  of  nine  or  ten  families 
living  in  log  houses  grouped  near  together  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  quite  a  number 
o£  Indians  were  here  in  friendly  association  with  the  set- 
tlers. They  had  taken  part  in  the  festivities  at  the  erection 
of  the  first  saw-mill  when  all  the  inhabitants  had  a  dance 
on  the  first  boards  that  were  sawn  at  the  mill.  With  the 
Opening  of  hostiliUea  they  disappeared,  but  were  known  to 
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be  lurking  in  the  neighborhood  ready  to  swoop  upon  the 
settlement  at  the  first  opportunity,  or  to  joinattackuigloroes 
coniing  down  from  the  north.  The  surrounding  coimiiy 
was  **  tembly  wild/'  with  no  English  posts  of  consequence 
nearer  than  Fort  Dummer  and  the  settlements  on  the 
Merrimack  thirtj'thiee  miles  o£E  as  the  crow  flies.  Still 
during  the  first  year  the  place  escaped  molestation,  while 
the  handful  of  townspeople  held  the  fort,  and  scouting 
parties  from  down  river  occasionally  ranged  the  region 
about  it.  The  few  depredations  of  that  year  were  com- 
mitted lower  in  the  VaUey,  the  single  tragie  one  at  the 
Putney  fort,  when  one  Englishman  was  taken  captiye^  and 
another,  ooming  down  the  Biw  in  a  canoe,  was  slain. 

But  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  1746,  when  the 
Rrench  planned  the  destruction  of  the  frontier  forts  while 
the  English  were  mainly  engrossed  in  the  invasion  of  Can- 
ada, Number  4*s  tribulations  began.  Late  in  March  Cap- 
tain Phinehas  Stevens,  having  been  employed  in  other 
parts,  returned  with  forty-nine  men  to  save  the  fort  from 
falling  into  the  enemy's  hands ;  and  arrived  just  in  time, 
for  a  force  of  French  and  Indians  under  Ensign  De  Niver- 
ville  was  then  close  upon  it.  On  the  19th  of  April  a  few 
of  De  Niverville's  Indiann,  watching  the  settlement  from 
ambush,  waylaid  three  men  on  their  way  to  the  giist-mill 
with  a  team  of  four  oxen,  burnt  the  millj  and  capturing  the 
men  marched  theni  off  to  Canada.  Others  of  De  Niver- 
ville".^  red  men  hovered  about  the  pla(»  for  some  time,  mak- 
ing; IK)  open  attack,  but  constantly  harassing  tlie  settlers 
and  soldiers.  One  ifiorniiig  in  May  several  women  going  to 
milk  the  cows,  under  the  protection  of  a  guard,  were  a^ 
tacked  by  eight  of  them  concealed  in  a  bam,  and  one  of 
the  guard,  Seth  Putnam,  was  killed.  As  the  Indians  were 
scalping  their  victim  the  guard  rallied  and  routed  them. 
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A  few  days  after,  twenty  of  a  troop  of  horse  who  had  arrived 
to  reinforce  the  fort,  loitered  out  to  see  the  place  where  Put- 
nam was  killed,  and  were  cauglit  in  an  ambush.  Captain 
Stevens  rushed  men  from  the  fort  to  their  aid,  as  they  were 
fighting  against  odds,  when  the  assailants  fled,  but  7^ot  Ije- 
fore  a  number  of  the  trooi»ers  had  liepn  killed  or  captured. 
In  June  sevei^l  of  the  nieu  of  ariotlier  troop  oi  hoiHe,  come 
to  relieve  the  first  troop,  also  fell  into  an  ambush  almost 
immediately  upon  their  arrival,  when  in  the  meadows  after 
their  horses.  They  fought  the  foe  off,  however,  without 
serious  hurt.  At  length  in  July  the  fort  wa^  besieged  for 
two  days.  Through  the  rest  of  the  summer  it  was  blockaded 
and  all  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  ]jielans.  So 
close  was  the  inveatmeiit  that  oue  man  incauLiuu.sly  atep- 
piiig  out  was  killed  within  a  few  feet  of  the  fort.  At  niglit 
a  soldier  crept  to  this  dead  comrade  with  a  rope,  and  the 
body  was  secretly  drawn  into  the  enclosure  and  buried. 
In  August  the  investing  enemy  destroyed  all  the  horses, 
cattle^  and  bogs  In  the  aMeiaaeot  wad  aoon  after  appaiy 
e&tly  witiidiew. 

In  the  autumn,  veuy  with  watching,  and  leaiful  of  the 
dang^  ci  the  foiest  when  winter  set  in,  aJl  evacuated  the 
place  and  fell  back  to  the  loirer  fletUemaitB.  Meanwhile 
in  AuguBt  an  amy  of  eight  hundred  of  the  enemy  under 
General  Bigaud  de  Yaudreuil  (son  of  the  late  Governor  de 
Yaudreuil  and.  eubsequentlj  himaelf  governor)  had  oper- 
ated on  the  lower  frontierB,  taking  Fort  MaaaachuMtts,  after 
which  a  detachment  had  raided  Deerfield  with  a  loaa  to 
that  mnch-enduring  town  of  five  men  killed  and  one  more 
of  the  many  earned  into  captivity. 

Number  4  lay  deserted  till  spring,  when  in  Maich,  after 
the  snow  had  gone.  Captain  Stevena  again  returned^  now 
with  thirty  rangers.  He  found  the  fort  uninjured  and 
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xeoeiyed  a  joyous  welcome  from  two  inmates  that  he  en- 
countered — an  old  spaniel  and  a  cat  left  behind  at  the 
eyaeoatioii.  Making  things  comfortable  and  strengthening 
the  de£enoe8,  he  awaited  developments,  for  attacks  weie 
threatened  at  di&ient  points  cm  the  frontiers.  Before  the 
dose  of  March  Giqitain  Eleaxer  Melvin  of  Northfield, 
famous  am<mg  the  scout  leaders  of  this  war,  came  up 
with  sixty  xangersy  bat  they  were  soon  off  on  sooutiug 
expeditions. 

On  tiie  4th  of  April  the  enemy  appeared.  It  consisted 
of  a  body  of  trained  French  soldiers  and  Indian  wamors, 
variously  estimated  at  from  four  hundred  to  seven  hundred, 

led  by  Greneral  Dabeline,  an  experienced  captain.  They 

made  au  ambuscade  near  by,  and  their  presence  waa  scented 
by  the  dogs  of  the  garrison.  Then  lolluwed  tht;  siege  of 
which  Captani  StevetiH  was  the  hero. 

Ki.sing  fioni  tlieir  ambush,  General  Ucbeline's  men 
began  the  attack  with  a  furious  a.ssault  upon  all  sides  of 
the  fort.  But  Captain  Stevens  and  his  thirty  men  stood 
firm  each  at  his  post,  and  beat  them  l>ack  with  sharp  plays 
of  musketry.  Five  full  days  the  siek':e  lasted,  and  "  every 
stratagem  which  French  policy  and  Indian  malice  could 
invent  was  practiced  to  reduce  the  garrison,"  but  without 
success.  Says  the  captain's  crisp  report  to  Governor 
Shirley  : 

**The  wind  being  very  high,  and  everything  exceedingly  dry, 
they  Bet  fire  to  all  the  old  fencen,  and  also  to  a  loi?  house  about  forty 
rods  diBtant  from  the  fort,  to  the  windwani,  bo  that  in  a  few  minutes 
we  were  entirely  surrounded  by  lire  —  all  which  was  performed  with 
the  most  hideous  shouting  from  all  quarters,  which  Uiey  oontinaed 
in  the  meet  tenrible  msniier  till  the  next  day  at  ten  o'olook  at  nighty 
wiUiotat  intermissioii,  and  duiiog  this  time  we  liad  no  opftortunity 
to  eat  or  to  sleep*  But  notwithstanding  aU  these  shoutings  and 
thiiatening%  our  men  seemed  to  be  not  in  the  least  daunted,  but 
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fooght  with  great  resolution,  which  andonbtedly  gave  the  enemy 
reason  to  tluiik  that  we  bad  detennined  to  ataDd  it  out  to  the  last 

degree." 

Fire^rrows  were  also  diochaiged,  which  set  several  parts 
of  the  fort  ablaze.  But  some  of  the  soldiera,  while  others 
were  fightmg,  had  dag  trenches  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stockade,  and  through  these  they  passed  with  buckets  of 
water  and  extinguished  the  flames.  Eleven  such  trenches 
were  dug,  so  deep  that  a  roan  could  go  and  stand  up- 
right on  Uie  outside  and  not  endanger  himself."  Thus 
thej  were  enabled  to  wet  all  the  outside  of  the  fort,  and 
keep  it  so,  which  they  did  through  the  five  nights  of  the 
siege.  The  fire-arrows  failing  to  accomplish  their  purpose 
the  besiegers  filled  a  cart  with  fagots,  and  setting  them  on 
fire,  a  number  of  Indians  began  rolling  this  fiery  engine 
toward  the  timbered  structure.  Suddenly,  however,  it  was 
checked  in  its  course,  the  besiegers  calling  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  till  the  next  morning  proposing  then  to  oome 
to  "  parley." 

At  this  pai'ley  Cit  neral  Debeline  promised  that  if  the 
fort  were  immediate  ly  surrendered  and  the  men  should  lay 
down  their  arms  and  march  out,  they  should  all  have  their 
lives,  and  liberty  to  take  sullicieut  quantity  of  provisions 
to  supply  them  on  tlieir  way  as  prisoners  to  Montreal. 
But  before  CapUiin  Stevens  could  reply  the  French  olTicer 
broke  in  with  the  threat  that  upon  refusal  he  would  "  imme- 
diately set  the  fort  on  fire  and  run  over  the  top,  for  he  had 
seven  hundred  men  with  him."  "*The  fort,'  said  he,  *I 
am  resolved  to  have  or  die.  Now  do  what  you  please,  for 
I  am  as  easy  txD  have  you  fight  as  to  give  up.' "  This  the 
captain,  undaunted,  met  with  the  quiet  remark  that  inas- 
iiiuch  as  he  was  sent  here  to  defend  the  fort  it  would  not 
be  conaiatenl  wilh  iati  uxdei;s  to  give  it  up  mileaa  iie  was 
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better  satisfied  that  the  Frenchman  was  able  to  perform 
what  he  had  threatened.  "  Well,"  the  other  retorted,  "  go 
m\A)  the  fort  and  see  whether  your  men  dare  fight  any 
more  or  not,  and  give  ine  an  answer  quick,  for  my  men 
want  to  be  fighting."  Without  lurtiier  ^\ oid.s  tliu  capUiin 
did  as  he  wtia  bid.  Assembling  his  men  be  "  put  it  to  vote 
which  they  chose,  either  to  fight  on  or  resign ;  and  they 
voted  to  a  man  to  stand  it  out  as  long  as  they  bad  life." 
So,  the  cajitain's  report  continues,  "I  returned  the  answer 
that  we  were  deterniiTied  to  ^^^ht  it  out.  Then  they  gave 
a  shout,  and  tbeu  bred,  and  .su  continued  liriug  and  shout- 
ing  till  daylight  next  jnorning." 

At  aljout  noon  of  this  day  the  last  stage  was  reached. 
Calling  out  "  Good  Morning,"  the  besiegers  advised  a  ces- 
sation of  arms  for  two  hours,  and  another  parley.  Two 
Indians  came  with  a  flag  of  truce  in  place  of  the  oon^ 
mander.  The  pi^posal  now  was  that  in  case  we  would 
Bell  them  provisions  they  would  leave  and  not  fight  any 
more.'*  To  this  the  captain  made  ahrewd  answer.  He 
could  not  sell  them  provisions  for  money,  for  that  would 
be  **  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations  " ;  but "  if  they  would 
send  in  a  captiTe  for  every  five  bushels  of  com*'  he 
"would  supply  Uiem.**  The  messengers  retired  to  report 
to  their  geneial,  and  pretty  soon  alter,  ''four  or  five  guns 
were  fired  at  thA  fort  and  they  withdrew,  as  we  supposed, 
for  we  heard  no  more  of  them." 

So  ended  this  remarkable  battle  of  seven  hundred 
against  thirty,  with  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  seven 
hundred.  Of  the  besiegers  many  were  slam;  while  the 
besieged  suffered  no  loss  in  killed,  and  but  two  were 
wounded.  The  record  of  their  valorous  defence  reads  like 
a  stoty  of  prowess  in  the  old  heroic  days.  Said  the  orator 
on  a  couuuemoratlve  occasion  in  the  village  that  has 
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evolved  from  "  Number  4,"  lying  now  "  peacefully  in  ita 
fertile  aavftiuiahB,"  —  except  for  that  self-immolation,  I 
cannot  Bee  that  the  proweas  of  Lecmldaa  and  hk  thne 
hundred  ie  worthy  of  higher  admiration  than  that  of 
Stevens  and  hie  thirty." 

An  ezpreae  *'  carried  the  news  of  the  hattle  to  Boston 
with  Captain  Stevens's  report,  T^iioh  was  reoelved  with 
higli  satisfaction  by  the  governor  and  oonnoiL  His  gallant 
defence  also  won  for  the  captain  the  admiration,  expressed 
in  the  gift  of  an  degant"  sword,  of  Sir  Charles  Knowks 
of  the  British  Navy,  then  in  Boston.  In  consideration  of 
Sir  CharWs  generosity  the  knightly  sailor's  name  was 
sahaeqnently  bestowed  npon  tiie  settlement, — as  Charles- 
town.  One  might  without  prejudice  hold  that  the  soldier 
who  saved  the  fort  rather  than  the  knight  who  rewarded 
the  act  was  the  more  entitled  to  this  distinction. 

One  more  attack  was  made  on  Number  4  in  this  war. 
That  was  in  the  spring  of  1748,  after  a  few  of  the  settlers 
had  retained  and  were  living  within  the  stockade  with 
the  soldiers.  The  men  of  the  ^tfrison  were  without  snow- 
shoes,  and  so  helpless  in  pursuit.  This  fact  being  learned 
by  the  enemy,  a  party  of  twenty  Indians  came  down  the 
Valley  in  the  deep  snow  and  ambushed  near  the  fort. 
Their  most  serious  assault  at  this  time  was  upon  a  bunch 
of  eight  men  going  to  the  forest  to  cut  wood.  One  they 
killed,  and  another  they  took  into  captivity.  The  one 
killed  was  a  son  of  Captain  Stevens. 

Indian  depredations  continued  in  the  Valley  for  some 
months  after  the  peace,  reached  in  October,  1748,  but  not 
proclaimed  in  Boston  till  May,  1749.  Notwithstanding 
the  dangers,  however,  the  settlers  were  returning  to  the 
new  townships,  and  by  the  foUowing  year  most  of  them 
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were  noecapied,  to  be  held  tiU  the  renewal  o£  hostflitiee 
lour  yean  later  in  the  final  French  and  Indian  War. 

In  1751  the  proprietois  of  the  towxuhipe  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Bhrer  aboye  Northfield  applied  to  New  Hamp* 
shire  for  new  grants  In  place  of  their  MassadiiiBetts  diaa>> 
teiB.  AoQordini^  in  1752  Governor  Bennmg  Wentworth 
issued  charters  for  Clieeterfield,  Westinorelandy  and  W al- 
pole;  and  for  Charlestown  in  1753.  Iq  1762^  also,  he 
gave  oat  charters  for  Westminster  and  Bookingham  on 
the  west  side ;  and  in  1758,  for  Hinsdale,  and  for  the  west 
side  towns  of  Bzattleborou^,  Oummerston,  and  Putney* 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  "New  Hampshire 
Gxaats." 


XVI 

The  **  New  Hampshire  Grants  '* 

Oovemor  Bmliig  Wentwoith'a  great  ScheuM  of  Ool— hrtloa — CdMaa  wUh 

Hew  York  over  hla  Grants  fnr  Tnwnuhips  on  the  prf'^^cnt  Vermont  Side  of 
the  River — Captain  Sy  men's  FUa  tor  laying  oui  the  Coiki  Countty  killed  by 
Bidlan  Thivtla— a  ^i^at  Powwow  %t  «* Nomber  4 " — CapUln  Ponran^s 
Exploring  Expedition  —  Intemtpt  in  rf  WentworUi*e  Scheme  by  the  Oat- 
break  of  thA  la^t  French  and  Indian  War  Settlem  A^ln  flail  baok  ca  tha 
Fortified  Pla«ea — The  Siver  Fnmtien  now  K«t*bli«lied. 

GOYEBNOB  Benning  Wentworth's  acheme  of  ooIodf 
latum  at  ilie  oixtaefc  oontemplated  the  occupation  of 
the  **Co(Ss  eoantry'*  of  the  Upper  Valley^  and  of  the 
domain  on  the  west  nde  of  the  Biver  now  embraced  in 
Yeimont.  He  was  stimulated  at  the  dose  of  the  Old 
French  War  promptly  to  move  on  the  OoUs  lands  thioa{^ 
apprehension  that  the  Fiench,  who  had  abeady  b^un  to 
encroach  upon  territory  claimed  by  the  British  crown, 
would  st«p  in  and  possess  this  valuable  region.  Tlis 
motive  in  hastening  to  est^iblish  footholds  in  the  country 
west  of  the  River  was  evidently  to  sustain  the  questioned 
extent  of  New  Haiupbli ire's  bounds  westward  to  twenty 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson,  in  line  with  the  west  bounds  of 
Massachujietts  and  ('onnecticut. 

The  initial  move  was  in  the  western  domain,  when,  in 
January,  1749,  the  governor  made  a  grant  for  a  tcnvuship 
at  its  tip  end,  which  became  lieniiington,  so  called  in  allu- 
sion to  his  own  Christian  nanie.  This  act  bronglit  him 
into  quick  <^T)llision  with  New  York,  and  then  beL^an  the 
bitter  controversy  over  the  ''New  Hampshire  Grants'* 
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"whicli  lasted  for  forty-two  years  with  its  atteudant  troubles 
in  border  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  River. 

Tiie  dispute  opened,  however,  most  politely,  with  a 
diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  governors  of  the 
two  provinces.  This  was  begun  by  Governor  Wentworth 
in  November  following  his  Beniiiiigton  grant,  when  he 
acquainted  Governor  Clinton  of  hia  commission  from  the 
king  v.it!i  his  instructions  to  make  grants  of  the  unim- 
proved lands  within  his  government  to  intending  settlers ; 
and  asked  a  statement  a,s  to  the  exact  eastward  bound  of 
the  New  York  province,  "  that  he  might  govern  himself 
accordingly."  To  this  Governor  Clinton  replied,  imder 
date  of  April,  1750,  with  the  opinion  of  his  oouncil  that 
the  boimds  of  their  province  extended  eastward  quite  to 
the  Connecticut,  citing  in  evidence  the  letteis-patent  of 
Charles  II  to  the  Duke  o£  York,  which  expressly  granted 
"  all  the  lands  from  the  west  side  of  the  Goimecticut  Biver 
to  the  east  side  of  Delftwaie  Bay."  Governor  Wentworth 
made  answef ,  the  same  April,  that  this  opinion  wonld  he 
entirely  saiiafactozy  to  him  '^had  not  the  two  Gfaaarter 
govemments  of  Gonnecticat  and  Massaohtiseits-Bay  ez« 
tended  their  hounds  many  miles  to  the  westward  of  said 
Biver.*'  He  then  announced  ihaA,  in  aocordanoe  with  the 
opinion  of  his  council,  he  had,  hefore  his  excellency's  letter 
had  come  to  hand,  granted  one  township  in  the  teiritoiy 
in  qneetlon,  presuniing  that  his  goYemment  was  ^  bounded 
by  the  same  north  and  south  line  with  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetto-Bay  before  it  met  with  his  Majesty's  other 
govemments."  With  the  assurance  that  it  was  far  from 
his  desire  "  to  make  the  least  encroachment  or  set  on  foot 
any  diaput^  on  these  points,"  he  would  ask  to  be  inlunned 
by  what  authority  the  Connecticut  and  Miussachusetts 
governments  claimed  so  far  to  the  westward  as  they  had 
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settled.  In  the  meantime  he  ehoold  ''deaut  faom  making 
any  further  grants  on  the  weatem  irontaer"  of  hia  govem- 
ment  that  mi^t  have  **  the  least  probabOiij  of  inteifering 
with  the  goyenunent  of  New  York."  Governor  dinton 
leapondedy  in  June^  with  the  information  that  ConnectI* 
cut's  chum  was  fomided  upon  an  agreement  with  New  York 
in  or  about  the  year  1684,  afterward  confirmed  by  King 
William ;  and  that  Massachusetts  iNresumably  possessed 
self  of  the  lands  west  of  the  Biver  "by  intmabn,  and 
througli  the  negligence  cf  this  govemment  haTc  hitherto 
continued  their  poasossion/'  He  eipiessed  surprise  that 
GoYemor  Wentworfch  had  not  waited  for  his  previous  letter 
before  making  a  grant  in  this  territoiy,  and  remarked  that 
he  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  same  lands  or  part 
of  them,  had  been  already  granted  in  New  York.  If  it 
were  still  in  Governor  Wentworth's  power  to  recall  his  grant 
his  "  doing  so  would  be  a  piece  of  justice  to  the  New  York 
government."  "Otherwise,"  Governor  Clinton  signifi- 
cantly ubserved,  "  I  shall  think  myself  obliged  to  send  a 
representation  of  the  matter  to  be  laid  before  his  Majesty." 
Governor  Wentworth  replied  anticipating  the  other's  move 
with  the  statement  that  his  council  were  "unanimouiilv  of 
the  opinion  not  to  commence  a  (li.sj)ute  with  your  excel- 
lency's government  respecting  the  extent  of  the  western 
boundary  of  New  Hampshire,  till  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
should  be  further  known."  Accordingly  he  should  make 
a  representation  to  the  king,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
Governor  Clinton's  government  would  acquiesce  in  the 
king's  determination  of  the  question.  As  to  his  grant,  it 
was  impossible  now  to  vacate  it,  hut  if  it  should  fall  by 
his  Majesty's  determination  in  the  govemment  of  New 
York  it  would  be  void,  of  course."  In  July  Governor 
Clinton  wrote  approving  the  reference  to  the  king,  and 
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proposed  an  exchange  of  copies  of  each  other^B  xepresentar 
tions.  In  September  Governor  Wentworth  assented  to 
the  latter  proposal. 

So  the  issue  was  joined.  And  here  the  matter  rested 
till  after  the  last  Freuch  and  Indian  War,  1754-1 7 G3,  the 
inteiYeution  of  which  prevented  any  determination  oi  ifc 
by  the  crown.  But  hold  Governor  Wentworth  had  gone 
right  on  issuing  his  grants  w  est  of  the  River,  and  between 
the  springs  of  1751  and  1754  he  had  given  out  grants  for 
thirteen  townships  on  that  side. 

Tlie  move  into  the  Coos  country  began  upon  a  quite 
ambitious  plan  matured  in  the  spring  of  1752.  In  March 
Captain  William  Symes  of  North  Hampton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, sent  a  memorial  to  Governor  Wentworth  offering  to 
raise  a  company  of  four  hundred  men  to  explore  the  region, 
and  cut  a  road  from  Number  4  to  the  Cowass  meadows 
sixty  miles  above,  with  a  view  to  its  setUementy  his  men 
to  have  four  townships. 

From  Captain  Symes's  memorial  the  plan  developed.  It 
was  proposed  to  lay  out  a  line  of  townships  between  the 
two  points,  one  on  each  side  of  the  River,  and  opposite  to 
each  other;  to  erect  in  each  township  a  stockade  with 
lodgments  for  two  hundred  men,  encircling  a  space  ci  fif- 
teen acres ;  and  to  set  np  in  the  middle  of  this  space  a 
"citider'  to  contain  the  public  stmciime  and  granaries, 
and  large  enough  to  recdve  all  the  inhabitants  and  thdr 
movable  effects  in  case  of  invasion  or  other  necessity.  To 
render  these  new  plantations  inviting  to  settlers  it  was 
provided  that  they  should  have  courts  of  judicature  and 
other  dvil  privileges  among  themselves.  They  should  he 
under  strict  militaiy  discipline,  so  that  each  plantation 
would  be  at  once  a  settlement  and  a  militaiy  post. 

Toward  the  end  of  spring  a  party  were  sent  up  io 
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"view  the  meadows  of  Cowass"  and  survey  the  proposed 
townships.  But  before  work  had  begun  a  delegation  of 
MX  wattion  of  the  St.  Flrancb  tribe  appeared  at  Number  4 
and  aiked  lor  a  ooafeMnoe  with  Captain  PUnehaa  SfteYou 
who  x«mained  in  chatge  these.  They  had  oome  from  their 
tribe  to  protest  against  the  moTenient»  and  did  so  with 
alanntng  Teheroenoe.  ''For  the  English  to  settle  Cowass 
was  what  they  would  not  agree  to."  The  land  wa«  theira, 
and  if  its  occapation  were  attempted  "they  must  think 
that  the  English  had  a  mind  for  war."  If  that  were  so, 
they  would  **  endeayor  to  gi^e  them  a  strong  war.'*  There 
were  "  four  hundred  Indians  now  Srhunting  on  this  side  of 
the  St.  Fianois  Biyer/'  and  if  the  English  scheme  were 
not  abandoned  thej  at  Number  4  might  ''ezpeet  to  have 
all  their  houses  bunit.**  This  interview  Captain  Stevens 
reported  by  an  ''exprtts"  to  Captain  Israel  Williams  at 
Hatfield)  who  m  turn  reported  to  Governor  Shirley  at 
Boston ;  and  Governor  Shirley  lost  no  time  in  oommunieat- 
ing  it  to  Governor  Wentworth  at  Bortsmouth.  The  threat 
waa  sd&dent.  The  design  waa  disooxoaged,  and  it  was 
relinquished  aa  "under  the  circumstances  impracticable." 

Trouble^  however,  followed  close  upon  the  Indian  pro* 
test.  Their  blood  waa  up^  and  roving  bands,  perhaps  from 
the  four  hundred  hunters,  were  committing  petty  depreda- 
tions h^  and  there.  Preparations,  too,  were  making  for 
the  next  Fiench  and  English  struggle.  In  the  spring  of 
1754  Gk>veraor  Wentworth  heard  reports  that  the  Frmch 
had  actually  begun  a  settlement  in  the  Coos  country,  and 
were  building  a  fort  there.  To  ascertain  if  these  reports 
were  true  he  sent  out  another  expedition.  This  comprised 
a  company  mostly  of  soldim  under  Captain  Peter  Powers, 
of  HoUis,  New  Hampshire,  a  "brave  and  experienced  offi- 
cer."  Tliey  started  from  Rumfoid  (Concord)  and  followed 
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the  Goune  of  the  previous  party,  striking  the  Kiver  at  the 
present  Pienmmt,  next  south  of  HoverfalU.  Thence  they 
inarched  up  the  Y  alley  alongside  of  the  Fifteen-MOes  Falls, 
through  the  Lower  and  hito  the  Upper  GoSs,  as  far  as 
Northumberland,  at  whioh  point  it  had  been  said  the 
French  had  pbced  their  fort  No  fort  was  found,  nor  any 
sign  of  a  settlement.  But  there  were  significant  evidences 
of  a  recent  Indian  encampment  on  the  "Bivm  side,  and  of 
the  making  of  canoes.  They  returned  as  they  had  come, 
unmolested,  but  Indians  were  dose  on  thdr  heals. 

Then,  soon  after,  Indian  hostilities  were  openly  threat- 
ened with  the  outbreak  of  the  last  French  War,  and  plans 
for  warfare  took  the  place  of  oolonizBtion  projects. 

Agam  the  few  up-riyer  pbuttations  were  moeUy  aban- 
doned, their  settlers  falling  back  upon  the  fortified  places 
about  the  Massachusetts  line.  Number  4,  now  Charles- 
town,  however,  retained  its  inhabitants,  increased  at  this 
time  to  about  thirty-two  families;  and  at  Walpole  the 
Kilbum  family  remained,  with  Colonel  Benjamin  Bellows, 
the  towiiHliip's  chief  proprietor,  and  some  farm  hands  also 
there.  New  Hampshire  as  before  would  afford  no  protec- 
tion for  her  Kiver  frontiers,  and  Massachusetts  at  first 
p'koposed  to  confine  her  defence  to  her  northern  line,  thus 
leaying  all  the  posts  above  exposed^  Later,  however,  the 
holding  of  Number  4  from  the  enemy  being  of  first  impor- 
tance, Massachusetts  undertook  its  maintenance,  reporting 
New  Hampshire's  dereliction  to  the  king.  As  affairs  grew 
graver  New  Hampshire  made  slight  provision  for  the 
defense  of  Walpole,  ordering  a  liandful  of  men  there  to 
Colonel  Bellows  8  charge,  moved  to  this  action,  doubtless, 
by  Colonel  Bellows's  associate  proprietors  in  the  township, 
—  Colonel  Theodore  Atkinson,  the  province  secretary, 
and  Colonel  Joaiah  Blanchard  of  Dunstable  (Colonel 
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Bellows's  brother-in-law),  both  influential  men  inpiovineial 
affairs. 

New  Hampshire's  attitude  in  this  matter  of  River  pro- 
tection was  "not  as  censurable  as  would  appear.  It  was 
due  not  so  much  to  indiffererice,  or  to  fissiirancc  that 
Massachusetts  would  h.iA  e  to  care  for  her  own  protei'tion, 
as  to  the  fact  that  her  abilities  were  taxed  to  the  utmost 
in  fumishinp;  troops  for  the  Provincial  annj  at  the  light- 
ing line  on  the  Canadian  border. 
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XVII 

The  LMt  Erendi  War  in  the  VaD^ 

••NumbPT  4  "  and  the  Chnrleptown  Settlement  constantly  Imperi lied— Capture 
of  the  Johnson  J*  amiiy  the  Morning  after  a  Neigbborliood  Partij* —  Mn. 
J6taimm*a  gtapUo  "VanrntlTe  **  of  tlMir  Ifavek  U»  Osaada  and  Attn  Kq^ 
loncp'i  -  '^>Ti  tlin  Pticond  Day  (nil.  hIio  gtvcs  Birth  to  aDauglitor  —  Fortuiiaa 
of  tlie  Willard  Family  — The  Joliiisonu  after  their  Rpiurn  from  Captivity:  a 
Remarkable  Record — Attacks  on  the  Lower  i  ronuers — The  gallant "  KU> 
tan  Fffl^**  at  Walpds^OBttliif  on*  tta  **Ciowii  FofaU  Botd**  Uom 
»  Mantor  4  ** Xipkifti  of  Boten  B««eii*t  Baagan. 

CHARLESTOWN  as  the  outmost  post,  with  no  settle- 
ment within  forty  miles  of  it,  again  bore  the  brunt  of 
war,  and  throughout  the  troubled  period,  1754-1700,  suf- 
fered many  hardships,  while  raids  upon  its  inhabitants 
were  the  most  frequent  and  tragic  in  the  Valley.  Lying 
in  the  line  of  march  of  the  colonial  troops  of  Mafisachusetts, 
Conneciicat^  and  New  Hampshire  paasiiig  to  and  from  tlie 
Canadian  points  about  which  this  war  oenteredi  it  was  a 
constant  military  lendesvous,  and  wore  the  aspect  more  d 
a  military  camp  than  of  a  peaceful  farming  community. 

It  received  the  first  sharp  shock  of  the  outbreak  sud- 
denly, on  a  late  August  morning  of  1754,  when  a  band  of 
Indians,  who  had  stealthily  entered  the  town,  burst  into 
the  bouse  o£  Captain  James  Johnson,  seized  the  seven  in- 
mates, just  rous^  from  slumber,  and  burned  them  all  off, 
together  with  a  n^gbbor,  on  the  dread  march  to  Canada. 

The  story  of  the  adventures  of  these  captives,  as  told 
m  Hn.  Johnson's  "  Nanative,"  is  in  incident  and  pathos 
seoondonly  to  that  of  "TheRedeemedCsptive"  of  Deerfield. 
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The  Johnson  faim  was  then  the  moot  northerly  place 
on  the  Bi^er.  The  substaDtial  log  honw  stood  at  what  ia 
now  the  north  end  of  the  village  main  street  on  the  eeet 
side,  about  a  hundred  rods  above  the  fort.  The  nearest 
habitation  was  Captain  Phinehas  Stevens's  block-house  on 
the  meadows.  Captain  Johnson  was  a  leading  townsman 
and  a  considerable  trader  in  the  Valley.  Mrs.  Johnson 
was  a  daught^  of  Lieutenant  Hoses  WiUard,  a  first  settler 
with  the  Famsworths,  his  half-brothers ;  eailier,  with  his 
kinsman,  Colonel  Josiah  Willard,  he  had  been  a  grantee  o£ 
the  lower  township  of  Winchester.  The  Johnson  honse* 
hold  comprised  Captain  Johnson  and  his  wife  Susanna, 
then  a  young  matron  of  twenty-four,  their  three  children, 
Sylvanus,  Susanna,  and  Polly,  aged  six,  four,  and  two  re- 
spectively ;  Mrs.  Johnson's  si.ster,  Miriam  Willard,  a  maid 
of  fourteen;  and  two  "hired  men,"  Ebenezer  Famsworth 
and  Aaron  Hosmer.  The  settlers  of  the  village  had  been 
uneasy  for  some  time  over  reports  tliat  the  Indians  were 
out  for  their  destruction,  }>ut  discovermg  no  signs  of  evil 
in  the  neighboring  woods,  they  were  going  about  their 
afiairs  as  usual. 

The  evening  ])efore  the  attack  there  liad  Ijeen  a  party 
of  s(weral  neighbors  at  the  Jolni.suii  h cui.so,  Ljathered  to  wel- 
come Captain  Johnson  home  from  a  trading  trip  down  in 
Connecticut,  and  to  look  over  the  choice  things  he  had 
brought  back  with  him.  The  time  had  been  spent  "  very 
cheerfully"  with  w  itermel  ms  and  flip  till  midnight,  when 
all  the  company  left  except  a  "spruce  young  spark"  who 
lingered  a  wliile  longer  to  "keep  company"  with  Miriam 
Willard.  At  length  the  household  had  retired  with  "  feel- 
ings well  tuned  for  sleep."  So  they  rested  "  with  fine  com- 
posure "  till  sunrise,  when  a  loud  knock  was  heard  on  the 
outer  door.   This  was  the  peaceful  summons  of  Neighbor 
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Peter  Labaree,  who  had  oome  to  begin  a  day's  ^vork  at 
carpentering  bjr  appointment  with  the  captain.    Then  — 

Vx.  Johnaon  slipped  on  his  jaoket  and  trousers  and  atopped  to  the 
door  to  let  him  in.  But  by  opening  the  door  he  opened  a  scene 
—  terrible  to  describe.  "  Indians  1  Indians! "  were  tlie  first  words  T 
heard.  He  sprang  to  iiis  guns,  but  I*ibaree,  hee  l  less  of  danger, 
iuBtead  of  closing  the  door  to  ke«p  them  out,  began  to  rally  our 
hired  men  up  stairs  for  not  rising  earlier.  Bat  in  an  instant  a  crowd 
of  lavages,  fixed  horribly  for  war,  mabed  fiirioiidy  In. 

They  had  been  lying  in  ambush  near  the  house,  and  as 
Labaiee  was  entedng  qmmg  up  and  pushed  by  him. 

I  screamed  [the  Narrative  goes  on]  and  begged  my  friends  to  ask 
for  qnarter.  By  this  time  they  were  all  OTor  the  house ;  some  op 
■ti^  and  MMiio  hauling  my  fliafeer  oat  of  bed.  Another  bad  bold  of 
mOi  and  one  wea  appfoaehing  Mr.  Jcluiaoii,  who  atood  m  the  middle 
of  the  floor  to  deUver  himself  up.  But  the  Indian  aappovng  he 
would  make  resistance  and  \>e  more  than  his  match,  went  to  the 
door  and  brought  three  of  hU  comra^les,  and  the  four  hound  him. 
I  was  led  to  the  door  fainting  and  trembling  [she  was  tiien  with 
cluM  and  witliin  a  few  days  of  her  time].  There  stood  my  friend 
Labarue  bound,  fibenezer  Farnsworth,  whom  they  found  up  cham- 
ber, they  weie  putting  in  tbe  aane  dtoation.  And  to  oomplete  the 
ahocking  aoene^  my  Hirae  llttie  ehildren  weie  driven  naked  to  tiie 
plaee  where  I  stood.  On  viewing  myaelf  I  fonnd  that  I  too  waa 
naked.  An  Lidian  had  plundered  tliree  gowns,  who,  on  aeeing  my 
ntnation,  gave  me  the  wliole.  I  asked  another  for  a  petticoat,  but  he 
refused  it.  After  what  little  plimder  their  hurry  would  allow  them 
to  get  was  confusedly  bundled  up,  we  were  ordered  to  nuuoh. 

They  were  halted  a  few  roda  beyond  the  house,  behind 
a  rising  ground,  that  the  plunder  might  better  be  packed. 
While  in  the  midst  of  this  work  an  Indian,  sent  back  pre- 
sumably to  fire  the  house,  returned  on  the  run*  Aaron 
Hosmer,  who  had  hidden  in  the  house  and  escaped  capture, 

had  giveu  au  alarm  to  the  iurt  and  a  chase  by  the  soldiers 
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WM  feared.  At  thb  report  the  march  was  resumed  in  a 
panic  Mtb.  Johnson  was  grasped  bj  two  savages,  each  at 
an  ann,  and  nuhed  along  through  tha  thorny  thickets. 
The  I088  of  her  shoe  soon  inflicted  crael  cuts  on  her  bare 
foot.  The  three  men-ptisonm  with  arms  boondi  and  also 
Miriam  Willard  and  liie  terrified  children,  were  siniihurly 
condttoted  by  their  hideously  painted  maateis. 

So  they  proceeded  for  three  mileSy  when  a  halt  was 
made  for  breakfast,  the  danger  of  pursuit  being  apparently 
was  leamed  afterward  that  no  reecoe  force  had 
been  sent  out^  for  Lieutenant  WiUard  had  diasuaded  Gap- 
tain  Stevens  from  despatdiing  one  lest  the  Indians,  if  at- 
tacked, should  massacre  the  captives.  The  sylvan  table 
was  set  forth  with  viands  taken  Iwith  the  other  loot  from 
the  house, — bread,  raisins,  and  apples, — but  the  prisoners 
had  no  stomach  for  the  repast.  While'  the  meal  was  in 
progress  a  riderless  horse  was  sighted  approaching^  which 
the  prisoners  soon  recognised  as  '^Old  Sooggin,"  Captain 
Stevens's  horse.  An  Indian  raised  his  weapon  to  shoot 
him,  wlien  Captain  Johnson  intoxceded.  By  gestores  he 
plead  that  the  beast  be  spared  for  the  "white  squaw"  to 
ride,  Mrs.  Johnson's  condition  having  become  pitiable. 
Accordingly  ''Old  Scoggin"  was  caught  instead  of  slain, 
and  Mrn.  Johnson  was  mounted  upon  him  on  a  saddle  of 
bags  and  blankets.  Her  bleeding  feet  were  covered  with 
moccasins  provided  by  her  Indian  "master,"  and  with 
Labaree's  stockings  which  that  knightly  soul  had  stripped 
from  his  own  bruised  feet  and  ''presented  **  to  her. 

Thus  they  jogged  on  for  seven  miles  when  preparations 
were  made  to  cross  the  River  to  the  west  side.  Bafts  of 
diy  timber  being  constructed,  Mrs.  Johnson  was  put  upon 
one  of  them,  while  her  husband  swam  at  its  end  and  pushed 
it  along;  and  Labaree  swam  the  horae  across.   It  being 
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now  late  in  the  aitemoon)  a  stop  was  made  at  the  landing 
place  for  a  supper  of  porridge  cooked  in  Un.  Johnson's 
kettles,  which  the  Indians  had  brought  with  their  plunder. 
After  supper  six  or  eight  more  miles  were  oovered,  Mrs. 
Johnson  again  riding  the  horse.  The  encampment  for  the 
night  was  established  under  the  trees  in  Wethersfield  be- 
low Ascutnej's  graceful  height.  When  the  prisoners  lay 
down  for  rest  ^7  were  ingeniously  bound  so  that  escape 
was  impossible.  **  The  men  were  made  secure  in  haring 
their  legs  put  in  split  sticks,  somewhat  like  stocks,  and 
tied  to  the  limbs  of  trees  too  high  to  be  reached.  My 
sister  .  .  .  must  lie  between  two  Indians,  with  a  cord 
thrown  oyer  her,  and  passing  under  each  of  them.  The 
little  children  had  blankets,  and  I  was  allowed  one  for  my 
use." 

All  were  roused  before  sunrise,  and  after  a  break- 
fast of  hot  water  gniel  only,  the  signal  **  whoop  **  for  the 
renewal  of  the  march  was  sounded.  Mrs.  Johnson  was 
lifted  upon  the  horse,  and  Captain  Johnson  asnigned  to 
march  by  her  side  to  hold  her  on,  for  she  was  now  too 
weak  to  proceed  imaided.  When  the  procession  had  trav- 
elled on  for  an  hour  or  two  her  supreme  moment  came: — 

I  was  taken  with  the  pangs  of  child-birth.  The  Indians  signified 
tfiat  wo  must  go  on  to  a  brook.  When  we  got  there  they  ehowed 
some  liumanilj  by  making  a  booth  for  me.  .  .  .  My  children  were 
crying  at  a  distaiim^  whom  tlwy  ware  held  by  tbdr  niasten,  and 
only  my  hashand  and  ■igtar  to  attend  me, — none  but  mothers  can 
figure  to  Uieinselvea  my  unhappy  poeture.  The  IndiwiB  kept  aloof 
the  whole  time.  Abmit  ten  o*olock  a  daughter  was  bom.  ^ey 
then  brought  me  some  articles  of  clothing  for  the  child,  which  they 
had  taken  from  the  hoose.  My  master  looked  iuto  the  l>ooth  and 
clapped  his  hands  for  joy,  saying  **  two  monies  for  me,  two  monies 
for  me  1 

I  was  permitted  to  rest  for  tho  teniaiiidw  of  tike  day.  Tlieliidiaiis 
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were  employed  in  makiog  a  bier  for  tlie  priaoiierH  to  carry  me  oa 
and  taunQnet  booth  for  my  lodging  dai-ing  night.  They  brought » 
mMdle  imd  two  pins  and  aoaie  bark  to  tie  the  ohild**  dothe^  whSok 
tlicy  gftw  my  sister,  end  a  large  wooden  ^>oon  to  lead  it  -witli*  .  .  • 
In  the  evening  I  was  removed  to  the  new  booth. 

The  spot  where  this  birth  took  place,  and  the  site  of 
the  previous  night's  encampment^  were  identified  in  the 
town  of  Cavendish  nearly  hall  a  oentmy  afterward^  when 
the  child  hadheraelf  become  another  of  childxen,  and  two 
inscribed  stones  were  set  up  to  indicate  them.  These  tab* 
lets  may  yet  be  seen  by  the  side  of  the  main  road  lead- 
ing from  Wetherafield  .through  Cavendish  to  Beading. 
The  actual  birthplace  is  said  to  be  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  roady  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Cavendish. 

At  sunrise  of  the  monung  following  the  child's  birth 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  roused  with  the  others,  and  when  the 
usual  bieak&st  of  meal  and  water  was  over^  she  was 
shifted,  with  the  infant  at  her  breast,  to  the  litter  which 
the  Indians  had  prepared.  The  march  was  then  taken  up^ 
the  men  captives  bearing  the  litter,  Miriam  WiUard  and 
the  boy  on  Scoggin,  and  the  two  litUe  ^Is  each  on  the 
back  of  her  master.  When  only  about  two  miles  on  the 
way  the  wearied  litter-bearers,  weakened  by  the  scant  fsre 
that  had  been  their  portion ,  broke  down  under  their  load. 
Thereupon  the  Indians  by  signs  indicated  that  Mrs.  Johnson 
must  ride  the  horse  or  be  left  behind.  Preferring  this 
alternative  to  a  miserable  death  alone  in  the  forest,  she 
was  lifted  to  Scoggin's  back  in  place  of  Miriam  and  the 
boy,  while  the  kindly  Labaree  took  tlie  infant.  In  this 
order  the  party  ap:;iiTi  started  off  at  a  "slow  mournful 
pace."  Once  an  hour  the  almost  exhausted  woman  was 
taken  from  the  horse  and  laid  on  the  ground  to  rest.  Thus 
her  life  was  preserved  through  her  second  day  of  new 
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motherhood.  That  night  the  party  bivouacked  at  the  head 
of  Black  River  Pond.  The  supper^  mainly  of  gruel,  was 
enriched  with  the  hroth  of  a  hawk  which  one  of  the  Indians 
had  killed.  Through  the  next  day,  opening  chill  and 
foggy,  they  plodded  on  across  miry  plains  and  over  steep 
and  broken  hills.  Labaree  still  carried  the  infant  and 
nourished  it  with  occasional  sips  of  water  gruel.  The 
next  day  was  like  its  predecessor,  ''an  unyaried  scene  of 
fatigue." 

Now  famine  threatened  the  party.  Two  or  three  hunting 
bands  sent  out  returned  without  game,  and  the  last  morsel 
of  meal  was  gone.  It  was  determined  to  sacrifice  faithful 
old  Scoggin.  Accordingly  at  dusk  of  this  day  the  hoise 
was  shot,  and  a  few  minutes  after  his  flesh  was  broiling  on 
the  embers  of  a  fire  which  the  Indians  had  made  with  the 
help  of  punk  that  they  carried  in  horns.  While  the  hungiy 
savages  gorged  themselves  with  these  horse-steaks  tbey 
offered  the  beet  parts  to  the  captives,  an  act  which  "  cer» 
tainly  bordered  on  civility."  And,  says  the  narrative,  ''an 
epicure  could  not  have  catered  nicer  slices,  nor  in  that 
situation  served  them  up  with  more  neatness."  For 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  the  babe  a  broth  was  made,  "which 
was  rendered  abnost  a  luxury  by  the  seasoning  of  roots." 
After  this  novel  supper  ''  countenances  began  to  brighten ; 
those  who  had  relished  the  meal  exhibited  new  strength, 
and  those  who  had  only  snuffed  its  effluvia  confessed  them- 
selves regaled.  The  evening  was  employed  in  drying  and 
smoking  what  remained  for  future  use."  The  next  morn- 
ing's breakfast  was  a  feast  of  soup  made  from  the  pounded 
marrow-bones  of  old  Scoggin  and  flavored  with  "every 
root,  both  sweet  and  bitter,  that  the  woods  afforded."  Each 
of  the  captives  partook  of  as  much  of  the  soup  as  ''his 
feelings  would  allow." 
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At  the  start  of  this  day's  march  Mrs.  Johnaon  was 
obliged  to  walk.  Her  master  tied  her  petticoats  with 
bark  "as  high  as  he  supposed  would  be  conveuient  for 
waUungy"  and  ordered  her  to  fall  in  line.  ^^With  scarce 
stiength  to  stand  alone  "  die  stumbled  on  for  about  half  a 
mile,  with  her  little  boy  and  three  Indians,  l&gging  behind 
the  rest.  Then  losing  power  to  move  further,  she  dropped 
in  a  faint  as  one  of  the  Indians  was  raising  his  liatchet 
over  her  head.  Upon  her  return  to  consciousness  she 
heard  her  master  angrily  assailing  the  savage  for  attempt- 
ing to  kill  his  prize,  and  saw  how  her  life  had  been  spared. 

Restarting,  Captain  Johnson  helped  her  along  for  a  few 
hours.  Then  faintness  again  overcame  her.  Another 
council  was  held  while  she  lay  gasping  on  the  gi  ounri.  At 
length  her  master  cut  some  hark  from  a  tree  and  made  a 
pack-saddle  for  her  Inisljand's  back,  and  to  this  she  was 
lifted.  They  marched  oij\v  ard  the  rest  of  this  day,  C;i])t;iin 
Johnson  staggering  under  liis  load,  his  bare  feet  lacerated 
by  the  rough  patli,  Labaree  still  kept  the  infant.  Fams- 
worth  carried  on*-  of  the  little  girls,  and  the  otiier  rode  as 
before  on  her  master  s  back.  Miriam  Willard,  strong  in 
her  young  girlhood,  walked  easily,  keeping  pace  with  her 
lusty  master.  That  night  the  Indians  made  more  horse- 
broth  for  supper.  Another  booth  was  built  for  the  ex- 
hausted mother.  Next  morning  she  found  herself  greatly 
refreshed  from  a  good  night's  sleep. 

But  further  peril  was  in  store  for  her.  On  this  day's 
march  she  was  made  to  ford  a  beaver-pond.  When  iialf 
way  over,  "up  to  the  middle  in  the  cold  water,"  her  strength 
failed  and  she  Ijecame  stifTened  and  moLiouless.  Her  bus- 
lijind  was  sent  to  her  relief.  Taking  her  in  his  arms  he 
carried  her  across,  and  on  the  bank  a  fire  was  built  at 
which  she  was  warmed  hack  to  life.    For  the  rest  of  this 
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day  she  again  rode  on  the  pack-saddle  on  her  husband's 
back.  Labaree  still  carried  the  infant  and  sustained  her 
little  life  with  bits  of  the  horse-flesh  which  he  would 
first,  cliew  and  then  put  in  the  baby's  mouth.  On  the  af- 
ternoon of  this  day  the  party  halted  for  ;i  lunch  of  broiled 
duck,  two  savages  sent  out  on  a  hunting  scout  havmg 
brought  tlie  fowl  in  as  their  sole  bag.  One  of  the  branches 
of  Otter  Crct^k  was  then  forded.  In  the  passage  Labaree, 
tripping  in  tlie  swift  current,  nearly  lost  the  infant.  As 
she  wfU}  floating  down  stream  he  saved  her  by  catching  a 
corner  of  her  blanket  and  pulling  her  in.  On  the  opposite 
bank  proofs  of  the  Indians'  sagacity  were  found.  On  their 
journey  down  from  the  north  they  had  killed  a  bear  at 
this  point.  The  entrails  had  been  cleansed  and  filled  with 
the  fat  of  the  animal,  and  suspended  from  the  Hmb  of  a 
tree.  Beside  the  tree  also  lay  a  bag  of  flour  and  some 
tobacco :  all  stores  for  use  on  the  return  journey.  Now 
quite  a  sumptuous  feast  was  set  forth.  The  flour  was  made 
into  a  pudding  witli  ihe  bear's  grease  for  a  relishing  sauce, 
and  a  rich  bruth  seasoned  wilk  snake-root  was  prepared. 
The  tobacco  was  shared  with  the  men  captives,  and  they 
derived  what  comfort  they  could  in  their  sorry  condition 
from  an  afternlinner  smoke.  With  ihe  close  ol  the  next 
day,  however,  &mme  agMn  threatened,  and  the  following 
mommg'a  breakfast  waa  of  the  acontiest.  Still  thej  were 
pressed  on  painfully  till  niglitf all.  Then  at  bat  the  cruel 
tramp  ended  with  their  arriyal  at  East  Bay,  on  Lake 
Champlun,  After  supper  from  a  ground-squirrel  and  some 
broth,  all  embarked  in  canoea  i^r  the  voyage  acroea  the 
lake  to  Crown  Pomt. 

Fortune  was  now  kind  to  them  for  four  days.  The 
French  commander  received  them  with  much  show  of 
hospitality.  They  were  provided  with  *%randy  in  profusion. 
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a  good  dinner,  and  a  change  of  linen."  Mrs.  Johnson's 
children  were  all  decently  clad,  and  the  infant  was  so 
decked  out  in  French  raiment  that  her  Puritan  mother 
could  not  recognize  the  "strange  ilnng."  But  on  the 
fourth  day  their  niiseries  were  renewed  with  their  return 
to  their  masters  and  the  start  on  another  journey.  All 
were  crowded  in  one  little  vessel  and  so  made  the  passage 
to  the  St.  John's  fort,  a  hard  voyage  of  three  days.  At 
this  place  they  were  politely  entertained  by  the  French 
commander  as  at  Crown  Point.  The  next  morning  they 
were  ofE  for  Chambly.  That  night  Mrs.  Johnson  lodged 
on  a  bed  for  the  first  time  since  her  captivity.  Next 
morning  all  were  oiT  in  caTioes  for  Sorel.  On  their  arrival 
at  nightfall,  a  kind  friar  look  them  iuLo  hia  Ixnise.  The 
good  monk  cheered  them  in  the  morning  with  a  luliiiliing 
breakfast  and  "  drank  their  better  healths  *'  in  a  brimming 
tumbler  of  brandy.  That  day  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion,—  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Francis,  —  where  their 
masters  belonged. 

Their  anrival  hen  wm  signalled  by  a  wbJrIwmd  of 
whoops,  yells,  shiiekfl,  and  aoreainB."  With  their  xnaa- 
ten  they  were  made  to  ''nm  the  gauntlet"  between  a 
double  line  of  biaves  and  squaws.  But  no  hard  blows  wera 
suffered,  each  leodying  only  a  slight  tap  on  the  shoulder. 
Now  they  were  finally  separated,  each  master  taking  his 
prizes  to  his  own  quarters.  Eventaally  all  but  the  little 
boy,  Sylvanus,  were  sold  to  Frenchmen.  Mrs.  Johnson's 
master  being  a  hunter,  exchanged  her  with  mudi  for^ 
mality,  for  the  boy  whom  he  wanted  to  attend  him  on  his 
hunting  excursions.  Her  new  master  was  the  son-in-law 
of  the  grand  sachem,  and  she  with  her  infant  was  adopted 
into  his  family.  The  others  were  early  taken  to  Montreal 
and  sold  thme.  Fortunately  for  them  their  puichasen 
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were  all  persons  ol  great  leapeotability."  Captam  John- 
son fell  to  a  leading  man.  Susanna,  the  eldest  of  the  two 
little  girls,  was  bought  by  three  affluent  French  maiden 
ladies ;  and  Polly,  by  the  Mayor  of  Montreal  for  his  wife's 
pleasure.  Miriam  Willard  passed  to  good  hands^  being 
taken  into  the  influential  Du  Quesne  family.  Labaree  and 
Famsworth  both  found  easy  masters,  though  they  chafed 
as  bondsmen. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  these  captives  when  Captain 
Johnson  was  given  a  leave  of  absenoe  on  parole  to  return 
to  New  England  for  cash  for  their  redemption.  Before  he 
started  Mrs.  Johnson  and  the  babe  had  been  bought  by  the 
Du  Quesnes  and  were  in  Montreal  near  the  others.  Later, 
little  Polly  was  traded  for  and  restored  to  the  mother. 
While  at  Montreal  the  infant  was  baptized  and  was  given 
the  names  of  Louisa,  for  Mme.  Du  Quesne,  uid  Captive  in 
token  of  the  f  ircmnstances  of  her  birtli. 

The  I^arrative  goes  0:1  ^^  itli  details  of  the  life  in  cap- 
tivity which  extended  through  four  years  or  more.  Among 
other  trying  experiences  tfiere  were  prison  hardships  for 
Mrs.  Johnson  ;uuJ  her  husband  in  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
for  lie  broke  liis  parole  through  deteuti  on  in  Massachusetts, 
ciii'iously  enough,  as  a  suspected  spy.  So  his  lines  were 
doubly  hard.  Mrs.  Jolmson  with  Captive  and  Polly  was 
the  first  to  be  released.  She  got  back  to  the  Valley  by 
the  roundabout  way  of  Europe,  takin^^  ship  from  Queltef^ 
for  England.  Captain  Johnson  was  rvdrvuyd  in  the  s]-5ring 
of  1758.  Early  the  next  summer  he  joined  the  expedi- 
tion against  Ticonderoga  at  the  heiid  of  a  company,  and 
800)1  afterward  met  his  cruel  fat«,  being  killed  in  action. 
The  same  snmmer  Sylvanus  was  restored  io  his  mother. 
He  was  bronght  back  to  the  Valley  by  Major  (afterward 
General)  Israel  Putnam.    He  came  with  the  redeemed 
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Howe  family,  —  Jemima  Howe,  the  "Fair  Captive"  of 
Humphrey's  Life  of  Putnam,  and  lier  cliildren,  who  were 
captured  at  Fort  Bridgman  in  Hinsdale,  the  year  after  the 
taking  of  the  Johnsons.  Sylvanuij  is  four  years  of  savage 
life  had  given  him  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Indian. 
He  could  speak  no  English  and  only  a  little  French,  but 
in  the  language  of  the  Indians  was  perfect.  He  (X)uld 
bend  a  bow  and  wing  an  arrow,  and  could  brandish  a 
UjiiiahaAvk  with  the  best  of  the  braves.  By  degrees  his 
India II  habits  wore  off.  But  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  he 
readied  the  age  of  eighty-four,  he  retained  his  attachment 
to  the  simple  life  of  the  forest.  His  latter  years  were 
spent  in  Walpole,  and  he  was  an  expert  salmon  fisher 
a2»out  BeUows  Falls.  Susaima  came  back  in  the  summer 
of  1760.  Sbe  ntnnied  with  her  kinafdk^  Joseph  WOkid 
and  &mily  of  Lancaeter.  Theee  WiUardsy  father,  mother, 
and  five  chiUreii,  had  been  captuied  at  thdr  home  a  few 
months  eailier,  and,  taken  to  Canada,  had  reached  Montieal 
only  a  Uiw  days  before  its  surrender.  Susaama  was  now 
quite  a  cultivated  young  woman,  for  the  good  sisters  Jais- 
8on  had  provided  her  a  **  polite  education.**  She  did  not 
know  her  mother  when  they  met,  and  could  speak  no 
English. 

Mrs.  Johnson  returned  to  Charlestown  in  the  autumn 
of  1759  and  resumed  her  life  on  the  same  spot  from  which  - 
she  and  the  rest  had  been  taken.  Three  years  later  sbe 
married  John  Hastings,  a  worthy  first  settler  at  No.  4, 
and  reared  a  second  &mily  of  children.  By  her  two  mar- 
riages she  had  fourteen  childxen  in  sJl.  She  liTed  to  the 
age  of  ei^ty,  and  could  count  thirty-nine  grandchildren. 
Oi  the  daughters  who  had  been  in  eaptivity  with  her, 
Susan  married  Captain  Samuel  Wetherbee,  afterward  an 
active  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  and  became  the  mother 
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ol  fifteen  diildien^  among  whom  were  five  at  two  births. 
Polly  married  Colonel  Timothy  Bedell  of  Haverhill^  up  the 
River,  who  became  a  captain  of  sangoB  m  the  Revolution, 
and  later  a  major-general  in  the  New  Hampehiie  militia. 
Though  dying  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eeven,  Polly  bore 
several  children.  Captive  married  Colonel  George  Kimball 
of  Charlestown.  In  1798  they  removed  to  Lower  Canada 
and  there  the  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent.  She  had 
four  children.  Miriam-  Willard  maxxied  the  Bev.  Phinehas 
Whitney,  mintstor  at  Shirl^,  Massachusetts,  for  upward 
of  half  a  century.  She  lived  but  seven  years  after  her 
marriage,  however,  and  left  no  children. 

Labaiee  and  Famsworth  both  returned  to  Charlestown 
and  resumed  the  farmer^s  life  which  they  pursued  in  peace 
tin  they  reached  old  age.  Labaiee  escap^  from  bondage 
snd  suffered  many  hardships  on  his  way  back  through  the 
wilderness.  Eamsworth  was  redeemed.  Labaree  upon 
his  return  took  up  a  tract  of  three  hundred  acres  two  miles 
north  of  the  village,  and  became  the  most  north^y  settler 
on  the  River  in  New  Hampshire.  He  lived  to  the  age  of 
seventy-nine.  Famsworth  took  a  farm  in  North  Charles^ 
town,  and  here  was  his  home  till  his  death  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year. 

So  peacefully  closes  this  romance  of  real  life,  only  one 
of  the  many  which  the  records  of  the  Valley  disclose  abun- 
dant in  thrilling  detail  and  rich  in  "  atmosphere." 

In  the  old  buzying-ground  of  Charlestown  the  traveller 
may  see  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
her  fellow  captives.  It  was  set  up  with  quiet  ceremony 
thirty-five  years  ago  by  descendants  of  the  Johnsons  and 
of  worthy  Peter  Labaiee. 

The  summer  of  1765  was  marked  by  raids  of  Indians 
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from  Canada  swooping  down  the  Valley  to  and  below  the 
Massachusetts  line.  They  had  become  emboldened  by  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  of  thia  season  against  Crown 
Point,  and  by  the  belief  that  the  frontiers  were  more  than 
usually  exposed.  About  midsummer  alarming  news  came 
to  the  Valley.  Five  hundred  Indians  were  said  to  l>e  col- 
lecting in  Canada  for  an  expedition  to  exterminate  the 
whole  white  population  along;  the  River.  Shortly  before, 
Philip,  a  St.  Francis  sachem,  had  a])peared  in  one  village 
after  another  with  friendly  demonstrations  and  the  pre- 
tence of  need  of  provisions.  It  wiis  afterward  learned 
that  he  was  a  spy,  to  asc^rt^iin  the  state  of  defence. 

The  most  serioiis  raids,  ijic^^uinrd  to  iiave  been  in  con- 
nection with  the  plan  of  ext* nnination,  were  toward  the 
close  of  the  summer.  On  their  down  journey  the  maraud- 
ers crossed  the  River  to  Cliarlestown,  slaughtered  a  lot 
of  the  ^ttlers'  cattle,  and  carried  olT  the  flesh.  Shortly 
after  a  band  appeared  below  Bellows  Falls  at  Walixile. 
Two  settlers,  Daniel  Twichell  and  John  Flynt,  back  on 
the  hills  getting  out  timber  for  oara,  were  attacked  and 
killed.  One  was  scalped  ;  the  other  cut  open  and  his  liearL 
t  ikeii  out  and  la,id  m  pieces  on  his  brea,bt.  This  event 
made  "  a  solemn  impression "  on  the  scattered  settlers. 
They  imagined  that  Twichell's  spirit  hovered  over  them 
crying  for  vengeance  on  the  savages.  A  rock  in  the  River 
oS.  the  Walpole  meadows  where  he  lued  to  fish  with  un- 
failing 01100688  was  ^iren  his  name,  and  good  ludc  came  to 
the  aftoisfiahexa  at  Twichell's  Bock. 

Another  hand,  or  perhaps  the  same  one,  appeared  at 
Hinsdale  and  attadced  a  group  of  workeis  in  the  woods. 
Two  were  killed,  a  third  escaped.  A  few  days  later,  in 
the  same  settl^nent,  Caleb  Howe,  Benjamin  Gaffield,  and 
Hilkiah  Grout  weie  ambushed  while  returning  from  the 
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fields.  Howe  killed.  Gaffiel^  was  drowned  in  a1>- 
tempting  to  cross  the  Biyer,  and  Gzout  escaped.  The 
assailants  made  lor  Bridgman's  Fort  In  which  the  families 
of  these  men  weie  living.  It  was  now  dusk.  Hearing 
footsteps  and  supposing  their  husbands  were  xetuxning, 
the  womeA,  opened  the  gate  to  leoeive  them.  Instead  the 
savages  with  a  whoop  rushed  in  and  captured  them  all. 
Fourteen  women  and  children  were  thus  taken,  among 
them  Jemima  Howe,  The  Fair  Captive,"  Caleb  Howe's 
wife,  and  her  little  ones,  and  marched  to  Canada. 

Then  came  the  attack  in  force  upon  Walpole  and  the 
nege  of  John  Kilbum's  house,  with  Kilbum's  Fight,"  of 
August  17,  the  most  remarkable  conflict  in  the  Vall^  of 
this  war.  Here  is  its  animated  stoiy,  with  a  side  stoty 
of  the  clever  stratagem  of  Colonel  Bellows  outside  the 
Bellows  Fort. 

The  attacking  party  is  said  by  the  historians  to  have 
nnmbeied  fully  four  hundred.  The  KUbum  household 
emhtaoed  but  six  penons.  These  were  John  Kilbum,  the 
master,  a  virile  man  of  about  fifty;  his  wife  Bath,  a 
sturdy  young  matron ;  thor  son  John,  in  his  dghteenth 
year;  their  daughter  Hetty,  a  fine  strapping  ^d;  and  one 
Peak,  presumably  a  farm  helper,  with  his  son,  about  young 
John  Kilbum's  age.  The  dwelling  was  a  stout  log-house 
surrounded  by  palisades.  It  stood  above  the  meadows 
under  the  shadow  of  Falls  Monntam,  now  Kilbum  Peak, 
named  for  its  hero.  It  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  dis- 
tant from  Colonel  Bellows's  fort. 

At  about  noon  Kilbum  and  Peak  and  the  two  youths 
were  returning  home  to  dinner  from  their  work  in  the 
field,  when  one  of  them  discovered  the  red  legs  of  Indians 
among  some  aiders,  ''as  thick  as  grasshoppers.*'  Qu»tly 
but  rapidly  g^ning  the  house  where  Mrs.  Kilbum  and 
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Hetty,  imsware  of  danger^  were  preparing  the  noon  meal, 
thej  bolted  the  door  and  made  ready  lor  defence*  In  a 
few  minntes  they  saw  a  line  of  savages  crawling  up  a  bank 
east  of  the  house.  As  the  red  men  crossed  a  foot-path 
one  by  one,  one  hnndied  and  ninetynMren  of  them  were 
ooimted  by  the  group  within.  About  the  same  number^ 
it  is  said,  remained  in  ambush  near  the  mouth  of  Cold 
Kiver  and  later  joined  in  the  fi^t. 

Meanwhile,  or  earlier,  an  attempt  had  been  made  by 
part  of  the  band  to  waylay  and  cut  off  Colonel  Bdlowa 
and  thirty  o£  his  men  who  were  at  the  miU  about  a  mUe 
east  of  Kiiburn's.  In  this  enterprise,  however,  they  were 
thwarted  by  the  colonel's  ingenious  tactics.  He  and  the 
men,  each  with  a  bag  of  flour  on  his  back,  had  left  the  mill 
and  were  on  thor  way  to  the  Bellows  Fort  when  their 
dogs  began  to  growl,  thus  betraying  the  neighborhood  of 
Indians,  though  none  was  seen.  Thereupon  the  colonel 
directed  the  men  to  throw  off  the  bags,  get  down  on  all 
fours,  crawl  to  a  rise  of  land  near  by,  and  upon  reaching 
the  top  spring  to  their  feet  all  togetlier,  give  one  whoop, 
then  instantly  drop  agaiii  out  of  sight  in  the  sweet^fern 
tliat  covered  the  bank.  This  manoeuvre  had  the  expected 
effect  in  drawing  the  savages  from  their  ambush.  At  the 
sound  of  the  whoop,  believing  themselves  discovered,  the 
whole  body  rose  from  the  hushes  among  which  they  had 
lain  in  a  semi-circle  around  the  path  which  the  colonel's 
men  were  to  have  followed.  At  their  sliowmg  the  hidden 
party  fired  a  voile}  ,  nnd  this  so  disconcerted  them  that, 
without  a  shot  from  tlii^ir  side,  they  darted  hack  inU^  the 
bushes  and  disappeared.  Tiif  n  the  roloiif'r.s  ])arty  took  the 
shortest  cut  for  the  fort,  and  there  prepared  for  a  siege. 
But  none  came. 

The  Fight  at  Kiiburn's  was  preceded  by  a  demand  for 
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surrender  and  its  scornful  refusal.  It  was  made  by  Philip 
the  spy  whom  Kilbum  had  sheltered  on  his  previous  yisit, 
and  supplied  with  flour,  flint,  and  other  provisions.  Com- 
ing  forward  to  a  protecting  tree,  Philip  died : 

**  Old  John !  Yoimg  John  1  I  know  ye  I  Gome  out  here. 
We  give  you  good  quarter." 

^Quarter!"  vooferated  KUbnin  <<m  a  voice  ol  thim- 
der."  **  You  black  raaoals  begone,  or  we'll  quarter  you  1 " 

Upon  this  defiance  Philip  withdrew  to  the  amhoah,  and 
ten  minutefl  later  the  wai^whoop  rang  out  as  if  all  the 
derila  in  hell  had  been  let  loose."  The  assault  was  sig- 
nalled with  arush.  Kilbum  got  thefixst  fiie>  and  believed 
that  he  saw  Philip  drop.  A  shower  of  bullets  fell  upon  the 
housey  and  the  roof  became  a  ^perfect  riddle-sieve." 
While  the  main  body  waa  engaged  in  the  assault  othos 
were  butcheimg  the  cattle  and  deetroying  the  grain.  The 
little  gaznaon  kept  up  an  almost  incessant  fire  through  the 
small  portholfis,  picking  off  the  savages  as  they  appeared 
in  the  <^n  with  the  precision  of  shatpshooteni.  For 
greater  oonvenienoe  they  poored  their  powder  into  iheb 
hats.  The  women  loaded  the  guns.  There  was  fortu- 
nately a  spare  set>  so  that  when  one  got  hot  from  frequent 
firing  another  was  ready.  The  hot  ones  were  cooled  by  the 
housewife  in  a  trough  of  water  in  readiness  to  serve  their 
turn  again.  After  a  while  the  stock  of  lead  ran  short. 
Then  Hetty  stretched  blankets  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
roof  to  catch  the*  enemy  s  balls  which  penetrated  one  nde 
d  it  and  fell  short  of  the  other.  These  the  two  Amazons 
immediately  ran  into  new  buUete,  and  before  they  were 
cool  the  men  had  fired  them  back  to  the  enemy.  At  the 
height  of  the  fight  a  few  venturesome  savages  approached 
dose  to  the  house  and  attempted  to  batter  down  the  front 
door;  but  the  marksmen  within  cut  them  off  at  each 
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attempt.  Most  of  the  time,  however,  the  enemy  fought 
from  behind  logs  and  stumpa. 

The  siege  continued  through  the  afternoon  and  till  sun- 
down. Then  the  assailants  began  gradually  to  withdraw, 
and  by  dusk  all  had  depajrted  carrying  their  wounded  with 
them.  It  is  supposed  that  they  went  dixeetly  lamck  to  Cmr 
ada.  At  all  events  the  campaign  <tf  eztenninatlon  wm 
abandoned,  and  this  was  the  last  raid  of  a  large  body  of 
Bttdians  in  forpe  in  the  Valley. 

The  Obnm  garrison  manreUonsly  weathered  the  Fight 
with  only  one  member  hurt.  Peak,  exposing  himself  at  a 
poitrhol^  leoeived  a  ball  in  his  thigh.  In  spite  of  the 
wound  he  kept  on  fightmg.  But  lacking  surgical  aid  the 
poor  fellow  died  on  the  fifth  day  after.  Kilbum  survived 
to  a  green  old  age,  attaining  his  eighty-fifth  year.  Through 
and  for  some  time  after  his  day  the  homestead  was  re- 
tained on  the  same  spot,  and  he  lived  to  see  his  fourth 
generation  here  enjoying  ^  the  benefits  of  a  high  civil- 
ization." A  century  or  so  after  his  death  professors  and 
students  of  Amherst  College  frequenting  Falls  Mountain 
fittingly  gave  it  the  name  of  Kilbum  Peak  to  perpetuate 
this  brave  man's  memory.  The  site  of  the  Fight  is  to-day 
one  of  beautifnl  Walpole's  most  notable  landmarks. 

While  the  assault  upon  Walpole  was  the  last  raid  of 
the  Indians  in  force,  roving  bands  continued  to  infest  the 
frontier  Biver  towns  till  dose  on  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
killing  or  capturing  groups  of  settlers  at  their  work  and 
committing  various  depredations.  As  before,  CharleBtoim 
was  the  main  sufferer.  On  a  summer  day  in  1766  a  band 
swept  into  the  settlement  and  waylaid  Lieutenant  Hoses 
Willard,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  his  son.  Mr. 
WiUaxd  was  killed,  and  the  young  man  escaped,  fleeing  to 
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the  fort  with  a  spear  which  the  IndiaiiB  had  flung  at  him 
stickiug  in  his  aide.  The  same  seaBon,  Wmebeaker  and 
Hinsdale  below  were  Tiflited.  In  the  spring  of  the  next 
year^  a  band  of  Indians  and  Fkenofa  soldiers  again 
came  uponCharlestown^andat  atime  when  only  a  handfol 
of  men  were  in  the  fort.  Three  groups  of  setUeis  out  for 
their  day's  occupations  were  attacked.  It  was  the  mom^ 
ing  of  the  19th  of  April,  historic  date  of  after  yeaxs.  One 
group  was  gomg  to  the  mill;  anotiher  to  a  maple  sugar 
camp  in  the  woods ;  the  third  was  on  ahunting  tripk  The 
men  bound  for  the  mill  were  first  waylaid  and  the  miU 
was  burned.  Nex^t  those  at  the  sugar  camp  were  intercept- 
ed, and  lastly  the  hunters.  Five  were  taken  off  to  CStanada 
and  sold  there  as  usual.  One  of  them  was  Deaoon  Adams 
of  the  town  church.  Only  two  survxred  their  captivily. 
These  were  David  Famsworth,  anoth^  of  the  Famsworth 
f  amity  of  first  aettlersy  who  escaped,  and  Thomas  Bobbins, 
one  of  the  hunting  party.  The  next  summer  a  band  am- 
bushed Asahel  Stebbins's  house,  killed  him  and  captured 
his  wife.  With  her  they  also  took  o£E  Isaac  Fiurker.  The 
same  season  the  lower  Valley  region  about  the  Massachu- 
setts line  was  once  more  raided.  At  Hinsdale  Captain 
Moore  and  his  son  were  killed,  the  rest  of  his  family  cap- 
tured, and  their  house  burned  down.  These  were  the  last 
raids  into  the  Tall^  settlements. 

After  the  spring  of  1767  Number  4  was  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  king's  officers.  The  fort  thereafter  was 
the  rendeavous  of  various  colonial  regiments,  and  a  head- 
quarters of  rangers.  Shortly  after  the  raid  of  April  19  a 
new  regiment  of  New  Hampshire  men,  raised  to  join  in 
another  Crown  Point  expedition,  rendezvoused  here.*  This 
was  Colonel  John  Gofie's  famous  regiment  which,  placed 
at  the  rear  of  the  troops  leaving  Fort  Heniy  after  the 
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capitulation  to  Montcalm,  wa»  so  aeriously  c\it.  up  in  the 
treaciieroiu)  maMacie  by  Montcalm's  Indian  alliea. 

The  closing  performancea  in  the  Valley  of  tliia  war  were 
the  cutting  of  the  Crown  Point  Road  from  Numlter  4  to 
Crowu  Point,  and  the  daring  exploits  of  the  compauiea  of 
raugera  principally  under  the  brothers  Stark,  Joiin  and 
William,  and  the  redoubUL]>le  llobert  Rogers. 

The  cutting  of  tlie  Cro\s n  Point  Road  was  a  remark- 
able arhievenient.  The  Koad  properly  began  on  the  west 
side  of  llie  Kiver  where  is  now  Springfield,  Veriuoiit,  start- 
ing at  the  landing-place  of  "  Wentworth'a  Ferry,"  near  the 
mouth  of  Black  River,  whence  it  proceeded  along  the  old 
Indian  trail  through  the  woods  and  over  the  mountains. 
Wentworth's  Ferry,  named  for  Grovemor  Benning  Went- 
worth,  crossed  the  River  from  a  point  about  two  miles  above 
Number  4 :  or  a  little  above  the  present  bridge,  over  wliich 
the  Charlestown  and  Springfield  trolley  line  runs.  It  was 
uaed  for  the  tnuisportation  of  tioopB  and  snpfpUeB  from  the 
establiahnient  of  Nxnober  4  thiofagh  the  BeTohitum.  The 
Crown  Point  Boad  can  to<lay  be  traced  in  Springfield  from 
the  River  bank.  A  monument  eet  up  by  the  townspeople 
flome  yean  ago  marks  the  place  where  it  croBses  the  preaent 
river  road.  Upon  it,  or  dose  by,  the  first  aettlen  of  Spring- 
Held  establislied  their  homeateada.  It  followed  the  right 
hank  of  Black  River  to  the  present  township  of  Ludlow, 
the  route  there  taking  to  the  mountaana. 

The  project  of  buUdxng  this  Boad  originated  with  the 
Kassachusetta  govenunent.  So  early  as  the  spring  of  1766 
an  order  was  paaaed  in  the  General  Court  at  Boston  for  an 
examinatbn  of  a  route  by  "  the  directest  course  "  fsom  Num- 
ber 4  to  Crown  Pointy  and  Colonel  Israel  Williams  of  Hat- 
field was  particularly  charged  with  this  duty.   In  the 
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^Uowing  aummer  Lord  Loudon  took  similar  steps  for  a 
military  road  from  the  Gomiecticut,  and  obtained  from 
Colonel  Williams  a  topograpliiail  sketch  of  the  country, 
compiled  mostly  from  reports  of  officers  of  scouting  parties. 
But  nothing  further  was  done  at  this  time  owing  to  the 
numben  of  hostile  IndmTis  in  f f  ating  the  region.  The  pro- 
ject was  not  renewed  till  1759,  when  General  Amherst  had 
succeeded  to  the  command  and  victories  had  oome  to  the 
English  side. 

The  lint  cutting  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains.  This  was  mfide  in  the  summer  of  1769,  under 
the  direction  of  General  John  Stark  and  Major  John 
Hawkes.  The  link  between  Number  4  and  the  moimtains 
was  built  the  following  summer.  This  work  was  done  by 
Colonel  John  Goffe  and  his  renewed  regiment  of  eight 
hundred  New  Hampshire  men.  They  had  first  opened  a 
road  from  the  Merrimack  to  the  Connecticut,  clearing  a 
mere  biidle-path  from  their  stivrting  point  as  far  as  Keene, 
New  Hampshire.  They  arrived  at  Number  4  in  June. 
Grossing  the  River  they  first  built  a  large  blockhouse  close 
by  the  ferry  landing  and  enclosed  it  in  palisades,  as  a  pro- 
tection in  case  of  trouble.  They  were  forty-five  days  in 
cutting  the  Road  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  At  every 
mile  they  set  up  a  post,  and  twenty-«ix  of  these  mile-posts 
bad  been  placed  when  the  mountains  were  readied.  Their 
batrt^^age  was  carried  as  far  as  the  mountains  on  ox-team^  ; 
then  pack-horses  were  employed.  Along  the  way  they 
occasionall  y  saw  the  trails  of  Indians,  but  none  dai  pd  niolpst 
them.  Such  was  the  s|>eed  with  which  the  wurk  was 
despatched  that  the  Koad  was  completed  in  ample  seiison 
for  the  regiment  to  participate  in  the  linal  expedition 
against  Montreal. 

01  the  exploits  of  the  rangers,  that  of  Kobert  Rogers 
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and  his  bond  in  the  deatniotion  of  St.  Frandfl,  the  stioiig- 
hold  of  the  St.  Ftsokds  Indiaufl,  was  the  most  difficult  and 
perilouB,  and  the  greatest  in  importance  and  oonsequenoea. 
This  flanguinaiy  afEair  ocoaiied  in  October,  1769,  aoon 
after  the  cutting  o£  the  upper  part  of  the  CSrown  Point 
Boad.  It  was  the  moat  spectaeaUr  perfonoanoe  of  the 
vrar  in  thia  region,  and  its  atoty  has  aerved  aa  the  frame 
for  many  a  tale  of  adventiiie. 

Major  BogeiB  waa  at  Grown  Point  when  lie  leoeived  Jiia 
ordeia  from  Amherst  to  proceed  to  the  attack.  He  was  to 
remember  <'the  barbaiitieaoominitted  by  theenemy*s  Indian 
scoondrels  on  every  occasion  where  they  liad  had  opportmu- 
ties  of  showing  their  infamous  cruelties  toward  his  Majes- 
ty's subjects/'  He  was  to  take  his  revenge,  but,  although 
the  villians  have  promiscuously  murdered  women  and  chUd- 
ren  of  all  ages,"  he  waa  to  kill  or  hnrt  no  woman  or  child. 

At  the  start  Bogers's  company  consisted  of  two  hundred 
men,  but  this  number  was  reduced  by  various  calamities  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  before  he  reached  his  destination. 
From  Crown  Point  they  rowed  in  batteanx  up  Lake  Cham* 
plain  to  Missisquoi  Bay,  —  Gray  Lock's  old  site.  Here  the 
boats  and  provisions  were  left  with  a  guard,  and  the  march 
into  the  lonely  wilderness  begun.  After  two  days*  march- 
ing the  guard  left  at  Missisquoi  overtook  them  with  the 
alarming  report  that  a  force  of  three  hundred  French  and 
Indians  had  seized  the  boats  and  provisions  and  were  on 
their  trail.    They  only  pressed  on  the  more  rapidly* 

On  the  tweniy'seoond  day  after  leaving  Crown  Point 
they  were  within  three  miles  of  the  village*  It  was  sighted 
by  a  lookout  who  had  climbed  a  tall  tree.  At  dusk  they 
halted  in  the  forest  on  the  outskirts  the  village.  When 
night  had  fallen  Rogers  with  two  of  his  men,  eadi  disguised 
as  Indians,  entered  the  Tillage  and  passed  through  it  undis* 
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covered.  They  found  the  peuple  at  a  festival  celebrating 
a  wedding,  all  unconscious  of  danger  in  their  neighborhood. 

Rogers  determined  to  make  the  attack  before  daybreak 
when  the  village  would  be  in  slumber.  lie  divided  his 
force  into  three  sections  and  posted  each  to  advantage.  At 
tliree  o'clock  the  order  was  given  to  advance  silently  and 
quickly.  The  surprise  was  complete.  As  Rogers  wrote  in 
his  journal,  "the  Rangers  marcbed  up  to  the  very  door^  of 
the  wigwams  unobserved,  and  several  squads  made  chuice 
of  the  wigwams  they  would  attiick.  There  was  little  use 
of  the  musket.  The  Rangers  leaped  into  the  dwellings 
and  made  sure  work  with  the  hatchet  and  knife."  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Indian  warriors  were  slain.  When  the  day 
dawned  a  horrid  sight  met  the  gaze  of  the  assailants  which 
gave  an  "  edge  "  to  their  fury.  It  was  the  spectacle  of 
more  than  six  hundred  scalps  of  their  countrymen,  trophies 
of  former  barbarities,  elevated  on  poles  and  waving  in  the 
air.  liiey  set  fire  io  all  the  wigwams  but  three  which  they 
reserved  for  their  own  use  aa  headquarters.  Many  women 
and  children  perished  in  the  flauies,  although  none  was 
deliberately  killed.  Valuable  spoil  was  taken,  for  the  vil- 
lage had  been  enriched  with  the  plunder  of  the  frontiers 
and  the  profit  of  sales  of  captives.  It  also  had  a  church, 
which  some  French  Jesuits  had  erected,  adorned  with  plate. 
Here  were  a  silver  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  weighing  t«n 
pounds,  crosses  and  pictures,  wax  candles  shedding  their 
soft  light  over  the  altar ;  and  in  the  belfry  a  bell  brought 
from  France.  The  invaders  took  off  the  silver  image,  and 
of  the  other  treasures  all  that  they  could  conveniently  carry, 
together  with  quiuatities  of  wauipum,  uialtings  and  cloth- 
ing, and  two  hundred  guineas  in  gold.  Only  one  of  the 
invaders  was  killed, — au  Indian  of  the  friendly  bands  in 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  j  and  seven  were  wounded,  one 
of  them  an  ofticer. 
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The  iriMck  of  desianicftioii  oompkie,  Rogers,  witboni 
waiting  for  nai,  reaaaembled  his  men  and  oideved  the 
letieat,  for  attack  from  the  pnrBoen  in  their  rear  was 
feared.  With  them  were  started  on  the  march  five  Eng- 
lishmen whom  they  had  found  prisoners  in  the  village,  and 
about  two  hundred  Indian  captives.  The  route  deter* 
mined  upon  was  hy  way  of  Lake  Memphvemugog,  the 
Goiki  countiy,  and  the  Conneeticut  to  Number  4.  In  an- 
ticipation of  a  return  by  this  route,  Amherst  had  ordered 
supplies  sent  up  from  Number  4  to  the  mouth  of  the  lower 
Ammonoosuo  at  Bainet.  It  was  a  march  of  hardship  from 
the  start,  and  before  long  it  became  trs^ 

They  kept  in  a  body  for  eight  days,  obliged  meanwhile 
to  let  their  prisoners  go,  for  their  proviwons  were  almost 
exhausted.  Then  they  divided  into  three  parties  and 
scattered,  each  party  under  an  e^rienoed  leader,  to  make 
for  the  lendesTons  at  the  Ammonoosno's  mouth  as  best 
they  oould.  Rogers  and  the  men  with  him  were  ovei^ 
taken  by  the  enemy  and  twice  attacked.  Seveml  were 
killed,  or  taken  captive.  After  much  suffering  from  cold, 
footsore,  and  hanger,  the  remnant  of  his  party  first  reached 
the  rendezvous.  But  here  to  their  horror  were  no  provi- 
sions; only  the  embers  of  a  white  man's  fire  indicating 
the  recent  presence  of  friends.  It  afterward  appeared  that 
supplies  had  been  duly  forwarded  according  to  Amherst's 
order,  but  that  the  officer  in  charge,  after  waiting  two 
days  and  fearing  an  attack,  had  hastened  back  to  Number 
4,  taking  them  with  him ;  an  act  for  which  he  was  de- 
servedly censured.  Rogers's  only  hope  now  being  to  get  to 
Number  4  for  succor,  he  constructed  a  raft  of  dry  pine 
trees,  and  with  two  companions  embarked  upon  it  to  float 
down  our  River.  Of  this  perilous  voyage  Bogeis'a  own 
account  is  the  most  graphic : 
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The  oiirr^nt  carried  us  down  tlie  stream  in  thp<  mi'1<llf>  of  the  river 
•where  T,vf>  ke[)t  our  miseraljle  ^  e^^KHl  ith  auoh  j>it<l<lieB  an  could  be 
8|)iit  and  hewn  with  small  hatuhete.  The  aeooud  day  we  reached 
White  RiTer  blh,  and  wkj  DMiowly  mmpti^  ztuming  4»T«r  them. 
Th«  nft  went  oT«r  and  mm  loel;  botow  femaining  atrangtli  aaablad 
UH  to  land  and  luaroh  by  the  falla.  At  the  foot  of  them  Oaptua 
Og<len  and  the  lianger  killed  some  red  wiuirrels  and  a  partridge, 
while  I  oonHtructOf!  nnothor  raft.  Xot  Ixeing  able  to  out  the  trees  T 
burnt  them  down,  and  burnt  them  at  proper  lengths.  This  wan  our 
third  day's  work  after  leaving  onr  oontpanioiia.  The  next  day  we 
floated  down  to  Watoquicliie  plTatar-QiuMohe]  IrIIb.  .  .  .  Ileva  we 
lended,  and  Oaptain  Ogden  lield  the  raft  by  a  witha  of  hacel  bushes 
while  we  went  below  the  falls  to  swim  in,  board  and  paddle  it  ashore ; 
this  being  otir  only  ho])e  of  life,  as  we  had  not  strength  to  make  a 
new  raft.  I  Huc«ee<led  in  Bocuring  it;  and  the  next  morning  we 
floated  down  within  a  ^ort  distaooe  of  Number  4.  Here  we  found 
aeveral  men  cutting  timber  who  vdiered  and  assisted  as  to  the  fort. 

Immediately  upon  their  arrival  a  canoe  was  despa  tched 
up  the  River  with  provisions  for  those  left  at  the  rendez- 
vous ;  jmd  two  days  later  Rogera  returned  with  two  more 
canoes  laden  with  snjiplit-a  for  tlie  other  jjarties  if  they 
8li<n[ld  ;i])i)ear,  Tlie  few  survivors  sub.Heqiu'iitly  arrived 
in  a  pitiable  condition.  They  had  subsisted  on  such  small 
animals  as  they  could  kill,  with  roots,  nuta,  hirdi-bark, 
their  leather  straps,  and  their  moccasins. 

The  war  ended  with  the  Valley  at  last  freed  from  its 
traditional  foe.  Number  4  remained  throiik!:h  the  Revolu- 
tion a  frontier  fort  of  iiii[)()ri;t,uce.  ToHlay  ifs  site  is 
marked  by  a  boulder  erected  l»y  the  town.  And  '*'Nuuil)er 
4  "  traced  in  the  green  ol  the  neat  park  opposite  the  rail- 
wAy  station  greets  the  eye  oi  the  traveller  as  he  alights 
from  the  train. 


xvm 


The  War  of  the  Grantc 

jMod-TovcT  fanowiiig  thfi  Conquest  of  Canada  —  Fraspecttng  In  the  rich  TJppev 
Valley  —  Winter  Sonreys  for  Tiers  of  Towns  on  both  Sides  of  ttio  River— 
Gf«at  Aetlvlty  of  WsncwoicCh*!  Gnnti-iail— Wholento  In*  of  Chanora 
—Form  of  these  Infitroments — The  GailBllat  again  Thrown  Down  to  New 
York  —  Sharp  Tilts  between  the  GoTernors — The  King's  Order  declanUg 
the  River  the  Boundary  line  —  ConflicU  with  New  York  OflicerB  and 
Gourbiwrar  W«M  flUsTltiM— BIm  of  tiM  **QMm  MoatttalB  Btqra** 

UPON  the  assurance  of  tranquillity  following  the  con- 
quest of  Caniula  and  the  scattering  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  schemes  for  the  occupation  of  the  Valley's  upper 
reaches  were  immediately  renewed.  Northward  beyond 
the  English  outposts  —  Charlestown  on  the  Connecticut 
and  Salisbury  on  the  Merrimack  —  still  lay  the  unbroken 
wilderness,  save  a  few  spots  of  cleared  land  and  the  cutting|3 
in  the  woods  rn;ide  for  military  purposes. 

Soon  spcciihLtors,  adventurers,  and  prospective  settlers 
were  pressing  for  footholds  in  this  vast  rich  region,  and  a 
veritable  land  fever  set  in.  By  sprinp^  of  17G1  Governor 
Benning  Weutworth  was  prepared  to  start  up  his  opera- 
tions  in  New  Hampshire  grants  on  a  larger  and  bolder^ 
scale  than  before.  Now  his  project  embraced  three  tiers 
of  townships  on  either  side  of  the  Connecticut.  Upon  the 
completion  of  a  new  survey  he  was  issuing  his  charters 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  This  survey  had  begun  in  the 
spring  of  1760,  but  wjis  not  finished  till  the  next  year. 
Joseph  Blanchard  of  Dunstable,  working  on  the  ice  in  the 
bleak  month  of  liansh,  carried  it  from  Charlestown  as 
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98  the  Lower  Ck)<5s.  Hubarbes  Neal  iinished  it  to  the 
Upper  GooSy  above  the  Fifteen-Miles  Falls.  Stones  or 
atakea  were  set  up  or  trees  marked  on  the  River's  banksy 
six  miles  apart,  to  indicate  tiie  comers  of  the  proposed 
townships,  each  to  be  six  miles  square.  From  the  plan  of 
this  survey,  deposited  in  the  land  office  at  Portsmouth,  then 
the  seat  of  the  New  Hampshire  government,  Governor 
Wentworth  took  the  courses  and  distances  for  his  charters. 
These  often  indefinite  and  inaccurate  marks  led  to  various 
heated  disputes  over  boundaries  between  townships. 

Sixty  township  grants  were  turned  out  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1761.  Before  the  close  of  1763 
the  impressive  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  eight  had 
been  reached.  These  grants  extended  up  the  Valley  on 
the  east  side  of  the  River  as  far  north  as  Northumberland, 
and  on  the  west  side  to  Maidstone.  They  also  reached 
across  the  present  Vermont  westward  to  an  imaginary  line 
assumed  to  be  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  above 
the  Hudson  to  Lake  Champlain.  Thus  the  gauntlet  was 
again  thrown  down  to  the  province  of  New  York, 

Wentworth's  charters  were  all  of  one  loim.  Each 
township  was  divided  into  shares,  generally  sixty-eight  in 
nmnber.  One  share  was  reserved  for  the  first  settled 
minister,  —  the  orthodox  one;  one  for  a  glebe  for  the 
Church  of  England ;  one  for  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  established  in  England ; 
and  one  lor  a  school ;  wliile  five  hundred  acres,  accounted 
as  two  shares,  Wentworth  reserved  for  himself.  As  soon 
as  fifty  families  were  become  actual  residents  on  a  grant 
the  township  was  to  have  liberty  of  holding  a  weekly  mar- 
ket and  town  fairs  semi-monthly.  All  pine  trees  within  a 
tonifnship  fit  for  masts  in  the  royal  navy  were  to  be  pre- 
served for  the  king,  and  none  o£  them  was  to  be  cut  or 
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felled  without  a  rojal  license.  One  shilling  "proclama- 
tion money  "  for  every  hundred  acres  settled  or  possessed 
waste  be  paid  yearly  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  the  charter. 

To  several  of  the  earlier  townships  Wentworth  gave  the 
names  of  the  ducal  house  of  Lancaster ;  and  that  of  the 
family  manor  of  the  Wentworths  in  England  —  Bretton 
Hall,  at  Bretton,  County  York  —  subsequently  appeared  in 
Bretton  Woods,  which  became  the  town  of  Carroll,  at  the 
base  of  the  Wl^  Monnti^as.  Jn.  these  acts,  and  in  other 
eurcumstaaices,  local  historians  see  endenoeof  an  intention 
to  erect  an  AmwieaiL  baronage  in  this  fair  region. 

The  gnmtfr-mill  ran  on  merrily  without  check,  and  with 
accumiJating  profits  to  the  thrifty  goyeinor,  till  the  cloae 
of  1763.  Then  New  York  again  took  action.  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor Gadwallader  Golden  issued  his  prodamation  (Decem- 
ber 28, 1768)  xeaaaerting  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  New 
York  to  the  territory  west  of  the  river ;  formally  asmuning 
jurisdiction  over  it ;  and  commanding  the  sheriff  of  Albany 
Gounty  to  make  returns  of  the  names  of  all  persons  who 
had  ti^n  possession  therein  under  New  Hampshire  ttUes. 
Governor  Wentworth  responded  with  a  counter  proelainar 
ticn  (Mardi  18,  1764),  pronouncing  the  Duk»«f-York 
grants  to  be  obsolete ;  justifying  the  daim  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  a  bound  as  far  westward  as  the  bounds  of  Maasa- 
chusetts  and  Gonneeticut;  assuring  the  settlers  that  the 
crown  would  confirm  his  grants  as  issued  should  ihe  juris- 
diction be  altered ;  exhorting  them  not  to  be  intimidated ; 
and  ordering  the  civil  officers  to  exercise  jurisdiction  as 
far  westward  as  the  grouts  had  been  established  and  to 
"  prosecute  all  disturbers  of  the  peace.'* 

Meanwhile  New  York  had  made  two  shrewder  moves, 
and  these  ultimately  gave  her  the  game.   One  was  the 
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quiet  deBpatdimg  of  .a  ''lepresentation  "  of  the  matter  from 
her  pomt<^  view  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Flantationa  m 
England;  the  other,  an  ezpreas  applioatJon  to  the  ero\m 
for  a  declaration  of  the  boundary  line.  The  king  acted 
aooordingly,  and  under  date  of  July  20,  1764,  he  declai«d 
"  the  western  banks  of  the  River  Connecticut  to  be  the 
boundary  line  between  the  said  two  provinces." 

The  settlers  on  Wentworth's  west  side  grants  at  first 
accepted  the  king's  decision  with  equanimity,  for  they  as- 
sumed that  their  titles  were  confirmed,  as  Wratwortb's 
proclamation  had  assured  them  they  would  be  were  the 
jurisdiction  changed.  But  the  term  "  to  be"  in  the  deci- 
sion proved  a  stumbling-block  by  which  they  were  wofuUy 
tripped.  New  Hampsbire  interpreted  this  phrase  as  de- 
signed to  express  the  future  and  not  to  refer  to  the  past." 
New  York  construed  it  as  a  declaration  not<NQly  of  what 
was  to  be  for  the  time  to  come,  but  of  what  was  and  always 
had  been"  that  province's  eastern  limit.  In  accordance 
with  this  construction  New  York  declared  all  the  west  side 
New  Hampshire  grants  illegal,  and  ordered  the  settlers  to 
surrender  their  charters  and  take  out  new  titles  from  her. 

Thus  the  War  of  the  Grants  began.  The  west  side 
settlers  were  thrown  into  much  distress.  Obtaining  the 
new  grants  involved  more  fees  and  other  expenses  which 
they  could  ill  bear.  Some,  however,  complied  with  the 
demand  without  friction.  Others  protested,  but  finally 
bought  their  lands  a  second  time.  More  refused,  and  de- 
fied the  New  York  oflicers.  Actions  of  ejectment  were 
begun  in  two  counties  wliir'h  New  York  set  up,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  Green  Mountains.  The  actions  were  of  course 
decided  in  favor  of  New  York.  Associations  were  formed 
among  the  resisting  settlers  against  the  New  York  oihcers 
and  courts.    So  arose  the    Green  Mountain  Boys." 
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The  settlers  also  appealed  their  case  U>  ihe  ciuwii,  and 
at  length,  in  1767,  the  tables  were  turned  on  New  York, 
when  a  xoyal  order  was  obtained  forbidding  her  governor 
to  regnmi  lands  oo^ired  hy  the  New  Bampahire  title  until 
the  kingf  a  further  pleasiiie  in  the  matter  should  be  made 
known.  Notwithstsndhig  this  Inhibition,  however,  Lieu- 
tenantpGovemor  Colden  pezaisted  in  his  polioy  o£  aggres- 
non,  and  the  settlers  continued  their  renstanoe.  At  the 
same  time  Governor  Wentworth  was  keeping  up  the  Isaoe 
of  hia  gtantSy  oonfinii^  them,  however,  since  the  king's 
order  of  1764,  to  the  east  side  of  the  Biver.  Such  was  the 
rituation  when  the  Revolution  came. 

Benning  Woitworth  withdrew  from  the  g^vemonhip 
in  1756, — virtuaJlj  superaeded  though  permitted  to  resign, 
for  m  the  latter  years  of  his  administration  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  he  had  succeeded  in  pleasing  neither  king  nor 
people, — and  then  began  the  reign  of  his  broader,  abler 
and  courtlier  nephew,  John  Wentworth,  last  of  the  royal 
New  Hampshire  governors.  (Governor  John  continued  the 
issue  ot  grants  on  the  line  of  Governor  Benning's  opera- 
tions, but  with  far  less  speculative  energy,  and  with  an  eye 
more  to  the  prosperous  establishing  of  plantations  than  to 
his  own  emolument.  It  was  Governor  John  whose  persua- 
sion  and  generous  aid  brought  the  Bev.  Eleazer  Wheelock 
to  the  Upper  Valley  and  established  Dartmouth  College  on 
the  Beautiful  River's  bank.  By  him  the  subject  of  the 
college  was  first  introduced  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  his 
intimate  friend ;  and  Dartmouth's  patronage  in  the  venture 
was  due  directly  to  his  influence.  But  Governor  Benning, 
while  in  office,  gave  the  land,  the  tract  of  five  hundred 
acres,  upon  which  the  college  was  erected.  After  the  death 
of  Benning,  in  1771  (leaving  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  his 
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youthful  wife,  lowly  but  lovely  Martha  Hilton,  the  Lady 
Weutworth "  of  Longfellow's  poetic  fiction),  the  New 
Hampshire  Council  determined  that  the  reservation  of  five 
hundred  acres  for  himself  in  each  of  his  charter-grants  did 
not  convey  the  title  to  him.  So  these  reserved  portions 
were  offered  to  private  settlers  who  quickly  took  them  up.« 

The  settlers  on  the  grants  along  the  River  emigrated 
for  the  most  part  up  from  the  Connecticut  Colony ;  tlie 
others  were  principally  from  Massachusetts.  Tliose  on  the 
grants  west  of  the  Green  Mountahis  were  also  largely  from 
Connecticut,  with  a  considerable  number  from  Massachu- 
setts and  a  few  from  Rhode  Island.  Coming  1mm  these 
colonies  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  local  self-government, 
they  had  little  in  common  with  New  Hampshire  and  its 
centralized  system ;  less  with  New  York.  Accordingly, 
thus  isolated  in  the  wilderness,  they  set  up  their  townsiiips 
uj[K»n  a  system  of  local  government  which,  although  fash- 
ioned after  thai  of  the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  town, 
became  in  its  dnvelopmr  ut  i-o  much  more  democratic  as  prac- 
tically to  corivertcnch  township  into  an  independent  republic. 

The  Green  Mountains  separated  the  grants  into  two 
distinct  sections,  and  constituted  a  formidable  barrier  to 
mutual  intercourse.  Differences  other  than  geographical 
also  existed  between  tb  e  t  wo  sections,  siillicient,  ultimately, 
in  the  midst  of  the  1\ evolution,  to  produce  two  separate 
and  diverse  schemes  <  if  state-making.  These  schemes  came 
to  be  pressed  hy  two  parties,  the  Bennington  and  the  Col- 
lege parties,  so  called  respectively.  The  former  were  di- 
rected from  the  political  centre  west  of  tlie  moimtains  in 
Bennington,  the  latter  from  the  seat  of  Dartmouth  College. 

With  the  planting  of  the  college,  the  College  party 
shortly  developed,  forwarding  their  scheme  for  a  state  on 
the  grants. 
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Siv»l  SchetuM  of  Staie-Hftking — College  Party  Tenaa  Bennington  PaXj— 
Qerm  of  the  College  Tarty  :  Wheelock'B  Fixture  of  I>artmo!ith  In  the . 
Upper  Valley  —  Character  of  the  Fioneer  SetUements  here  —  The  College 
IHttriot  th«  PoUtkal  Centra— ««DrMd«o**  ud  College  Hall— SeceMkm 
of  East  Side  Towns  —  Notable  State  Papers  Ly  tlie  Dresden  Statesmen  — 
Erection  of  the  State  of  New  Connecticut  at  Weetminster  —  Substitution 
of  Vermont  for  New  Connecticut  —  The  Conatluuional  C<mveittioo  at 
Windsor  —  Vermont  Laundied  **«nldit  tiM  nuuilU  Ol  Wmt'*— flBuwI- 
Uved  Union  with  EMt-Slde  TofimiL 

THE  rival  schemes  of  state-making  ripened  with  the 
Revohilion.  That  of  tlie  College  party  o)it:inally 
contemplated  the  union  of  all  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants 
on  both  sides  of  the  River  and  east  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
in  the  state  of  New  Coimeeticat>  with  the  seat  of  govem- 
ment  at  .  the  college  seat  in  Hanover  or  its  nei|^hadiood. 
The  Bennington  party's  scheme  otnupriaed  the  estabUah- 
ment  of  the  grants  west  of  the  Biver  and  on  either  side  of 
the  mountains,  as  an  hidependrat  districts  The  Bennington 
party  were  animated  primarily  by  the  hostility  to  New 
York  growing  out  of  the  bitter  contest  oyer  the  Wentworth 
charters,  coupled  with  Hum  aversion  to  the  still  existing 
system  of  OKitnifizatlon  in  that  state,  abhonent  to  thdr 
J  democratic  spixit.  The  College  party  reached  iheur  idea  of 
a  new  state  ^tiirongh  a  calm  and  miimpaasioned  proosss 
of  reasoning,  in  which  apparently  expediency  played  a 
leading  part,"  as  John  L.  Bice  tersely  pnts  it  in  his  bro- 
chure on  the  movement.  It  was  the  contest  so  familiar  in 
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our  day  between  {he  practiced  politidanfi  and  the  ''literaiy 
fellowB,"  with  the  cmtomary  restdt.  Although  mighty 
with  the  pen,  the  men  of  thought  were  no  match  for  the 
men  <d  action,'*  aa  the  event  piroved.  NeyertbdeBS  they 
maintained  a  akiUfol  wazfaie,  produced  aome  exceedingly 
able  papezB^  and  kept  a&iia  astir  in  the  Upper  Valley  for 
more  than  aix  years.  They  created  a  achiam  on  both  aidea 
of  the  Biyer,  which  baffled  the  otiier  party,  and  moved 
bluff  Ethan  Allen  to  arraign  them  with  more  vigor  than 
legpyrd  for  the  rulee  of  orthography  aa  "  a  Petulent,  Pette- 
f  oging,  Scribling  sort  of  Gentry  that  will  keep  any  govem- 
ment  in  hot  water  till  they  are  thonmgjhly  brought  under 
the  Exertiona  of  Authority/' 

The  germ  of  the  College  party  waa  in  Eleazer  Whee- 
lodc'a  final  selection  of  the  Upper  Valley  for  the  location 
of  Dartmouth  College,  evolved  from  his  '^Moor  Indian 
Charity  School,"  begun  fifteen  years  before  (1754)  upon  its 
charter  by  tlie  crown  in  1769.  On  the  grants  then  occu- 
pied in  tlH»  xegion  there  were  among  the  few  settlera  a  num- 
ber of  men  of  meana  and  culture,  several  of  them  graduatea 
of  Yale  and  Harvard,  who  were  zealous  in  public  matters, 
and  hud  been  directly  instruinental  in  leading  Wheelock 
here.  With  or  soon  following  him  came  more  of  similar 
stamp,  and  these  united  vdth  the  others  in  making  the 
college  almost  immediately  a  centre  of  pohtical  influence. 

Between  most  of  these  new  settlements  there  was  a 
stiong  community  of  interests,  for  their  settlers  had  largely 
come  from  neighboriug  towns  in  eastern  Connecticut.  The 
grantees  ol  four  of  them  —  Lebanon,  Hanover,  Hartford, 
and  Norwich,  on  either  side  of  the  Biver  —  were  townsmen 
of  the  Connecticut  Lebanon,  where  Wheelock's  Indian 
School  originated,  and  of  its  neighbors,  Windham  and 
Mansfield.   These  four  grants  were  intentionally  grouped 
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together  by  their  proprietors,  and  their  chartera  were  issued 
on  the  same  day  —  July  4,  1761.  They  were  the  first  of 
the  new  crop  of  Wentworth  grants,  and  the  first  chartered 
in  this  part  of  the  Valley.  Their  names  were  taken  from 
the  old  Connecticut  towns,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Hanover,  which  was  named  for  the  parish  of  Hanover, 
then  a  part  of  the  Connecticut  Norwich.  Lyme,  chartered 
only  four  days  al  ter  the  Jli.^t  Jour,  and  naniud  ior  old  Lyme 
of  the  lower  Valley,  waa  ako  settled  by  eastern  Connecti- 
cut folk.  So  were  Ilartland  on  the  west  side,  granted  two 
days  after  Lyme,  Thetford,  west  side,  granted  the  following 
August,  and  Orford,  east  side,  in  September.  The  other 
towns  of  the  group,  Cornish  and  Haverhill  on  the  east  side, 
granted  respectively  in  June  and  May,  1763,  and  Newbury, 
west  side,  in  August,  were  settled  by  Massachusetts  stock; 
hence  the  names  of  Haverhill  and  Newbury  for  the  old 
Essex  towns  of  that  cx)lony. 

Hanover  was  the  geographiail  as  well  as  the  political 
centre  of  this  group.  That  section  of  Hanover  in  which 
the  college  was  placed  waa  early  set  apart  as  the  College 
Distriet,  wnd  vas  put  under  the  juriadietion  of  Fjreaident 
Wlieelook,  who  was  appointed  a  oinl  maf^atrate  fnr  its 
govemment.  It  compriaed  a  territoiy  thiee  mitea  aquaie 
immediately  aummnffing  the  college.  After  a  few  yean 
the  town  aanetioned  ita  incoiporati<m  under  the  name  of 
Dieaden^  and  as  auoh  it  maintained  a  aepaiate  oxganixatum 
for  aome  time.  The  aigmficanoe^  if  any,  of  the  name  of 
Bieaden  doee  not  appear.  Here  the  College  party  centered 
in  College  HaE. 

The  initial  tilt  of  the  Dresden  statesmen  waa  against 
the  New  Hampahiie  Provincial  Congress  of  1775-1776^ 
meeting  at  Ezaier.  The  iaane  tuned  on  the  aaaumed  right 
of  each  incorporated  town  to  repieaentation  in  that  bodj 
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and  in  the  legislature  that  succeeded  it.  The  hasia  of  re- 
|weBentation  which  the  congreaa  had  adopted  was  numerical, 
arrived  at  approximately  by  grouping  the  smaller  towns  in 
classes  and  assigning  to  each  class  a  single  representative. 
Thus  Grafton  County,  which  included  the  new  settlements 
on  the  east  side  of  the  River,  was  accorded  but  siz  repre- 
sentatives in  a  body  of  eighty-nine  members.  Hanover  was 
in  a  class  with  five  other  towns.  Designated  the  chief 
town  of  its  class,  Hanover  duly  received  a  precept  for  an 
election  to  the  congress  to  couvene  at  Exeter  in  December, 
1775.  The  selectmen  refused  to  hold  a  meeting  and  sent 
the  precept  back  with  no  return  on  it.  The  other  cla.sse?', 
though  dissatisfied,  complied  with  their  precepts  and  sent 
delegates  So  the  Hanover  class  was  alone  of  Graiton 
Count  Y  unrepresented. 

At  the  session,  however.  President  Wheelock's  son 
John,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  four  years  gradu- 
ated from  the  college,  and  aheady  experienced  in  affairs, 
appeared  as  the  agent  of  the  unrepresented  class  with  a 
petition  for  a  change  in  the  law  by  which  its  six  towns 
should  have  for  the  |)res(  ut  two  representatives.  This 
petition  was  urged  especially  on  the  ground  that  a  proper 
representation  was  moat  necessary  in  "  this  unsettled,  crit- 
ical, and  interesting  day."  But  the  congress  accorded  it 
scant  consideration,  even  treating  it  with  '  something  like 
contempt."  Naturally  the  dissatisfaction  increased,  and 
when  in  due  course  a  second  precept  was  received  it  was 
ignored  more  pointedly  than  the  first  one.  The  issue  was 
brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  act  of  the  last  congress,  that  of 
January,  1776,  perpetuating  the  oltjecliunable  Ija.sia  of  re- 
presentation in  the  frame  of  government,  or  "  temporary 
constitution,"  adopted  prior  to  the  transformation  of  the 
body  into  a  Council  and  House  oi  liepresentatlves. 
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At  onoe  the  College  party  asserted  themselves.  In  Apiil 
circular  letters  were  sent  out  from  "  Dresden  "  to  the  com- 
nuttees  of  safety  of  various  towns,  calling  them  together 
for  conference  and  action.  On  the  thirty-first  of  July  a 
convention  of  them  from  eleven  towns  assembled  at  Dresden 
to  take  up  the  mattera  of  grievance.  Thej  comprised  repre- 
sentatives of  the  six  towns  in  the  HanoTW  class  and  of  the 
east  side  River  towns  northward,  —  Lyme,  Orfoid,  Haver* 
Iiill  and  Bath.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  practi- 
cally a  declaration  of  independence  of  the  Exeter  government. 

No  record  of  this  assembly  remains  beyond  the  printed 
Address  "to  the  people  of  the  several  towns  throughout 
the  Colony."  The  College  Hall  in  whinh  the  pronnodings 
were  held  wa?  thn  mdn  stmrttne  built  up  from  Eleazer 
Wlipclock's  first  oue-slory  dwelling,  and  used  in  part  for 
commons,  and  in  pnrt  jointl  v  by  the  college  and  the  towns- 
people for  chapel,  meetinghouse  and  public  hall.  It  is  only 
conjectured  who  constituted  the  leading  factors.  Presum- 
ably chief  among  them  were  Bezaleel  Woodward,  Eleazer 
Wheelock's  hrothei^in-law,  at  the  time  a  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege, afterward  the  professor  of  matlieinatics.  and  Colonel 
Elisha  Payne  of  Cardigan  (now  Orange,  ea,sL  of  I^ebanon), 
a  trustee  of  the  college,  just  appointed  by  the  Exeter  gov- 
ernment a  judge  of  the  New  Hampshire  court  of  appeals, 
at  a  lat«r  period  chief-justice  of  Vermont.  Probably  among 
the  dignitaries  occupying  the  platform,  that  rostrum  "  of 
bass-wood  planks  hewn  with  ;ni  axe  "  from  which  great 
thoughts  were  uttered  in  tlif^  lnax  e  jouth  of  Dartmouth, 
was  Eleazer  Wheelock.  And  JoubLless  young  John  Whee- 
lock  was  an  active  participant.  Woodward  is  generally 
assumed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Address ;  though 
Rice  intimates  that  the  hands  of  both  Woodward  and  Payne 
xnm  in  its  composition. 
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It  was  indeed  a  remarkable  document  coming  out  of  the 
wilderness.  Disregarding  what  had  been  done  at  Exeter, 
it  opened  with  the  bold  declaration  that  "  the  important 
crisis  is  now  commenced  wherein  the  providence  of  God, 
the  Orand  Continental  Ck>ngress,  and  our  necessitous  ci]> 
cumstances  call  upon  us  to  assume  our  natural  right  of 
laying  a  foundation  of  civil  government  within  and  for 
this  Colony."  The  Exeter  scheme  of  representation  was 
skilfully  discussed  with  this  ▼irile  conclusion : 

"Our  aiwortion  holdn  gouil :  (vi/..)  Tliatno  person  or  l>ody  corjio* 
nto  mil  be  deprived  d  any  natmtal  w  aoqiiired  right  vithont  forfeit* 
UXB  or  Tolnntaiy  soireiidtfv  iraitber  of  whioh  oaa  be  prateiided  in  this 

case:  Therefore  they  who  espouse  the  aignmeDt  are  neceanrily 
drivea  to  adopt  thip  principle:  (vi?,.)  That  one  part  of  t?ic  Colony 
hath  a  ripht  to  curtail  or  deprive  the  other  part  of  their  natural  and 
acquired  rights  and  privileges,  even  the  most  essential,  without  their 
cooeeni. . .  .** 

Sumnung  up  the  case  it  was  asserted  that  ^ince  there  was 
no  legal  power  subsisting  in  the  Colony  for  tlie  purpose 
for  which  it  is  now  necessary  there  should  be  :  it  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  people."  Accordinrrly  the  people  were 
called  upon  "to  exercise  the  rights  and  privileges  they 
have  to  erect  a  supreme  legislative  court  for  the  Colony 
in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  and  plan  a  govemmeut  in 
this  critical  juncture  of  a£Eairs."  As  for  the  issuers  of  the 
address: 

**we  are  determined  not  to  spend  our  blood  and  treasure  in  de> 
fending  against  the  chains  and  fettorr?  thnt  aro  foTTfe^  finrl  prppared 
for  us  abroad,  in  on] or  to  purchasw  unino  of  Uie  like  kind  of  our  own 
manufauturiDg ;  but  mean  to  hold  them  alike  detestahle." 


Towns  concurring  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Address 
were  asked  to  communicate  with  Bezaleel  Woodward,  as 
''deik  ol  the  United<!ommittees."   How  generally  they 
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tesponded  is  indicated  by  a  letter  of  President  Mefihech 
Weaze  of  tbe  Counflil  of  Neiw  Hampehire'to  the  state's 
delegSitea  in  the  Continental  Congrees.  Writing  horn  Exe> 
ter  under  date  of  December  16,  1776,  he  refers  to  the  Ad> 
dress  "fabricated,  I  suppose,  at  Daitmoatb  CoUege/'  as 
having  had,  with  the  assidnily  of  the  College  Gentlemen^" 
such  an  e&ct  that  almost  the  whole  county  of  Grafton, 
if  not  the  whole,  have  refused  to  send  members  to  the  new 
Assembly  which  is  to  meet  next  Wednesday.*' 

Meanwhile  the  Bennmgton  party  on  the  west  side  d 
the  River  and  west  of  the  Green  Mountains  had  been  an- 
tagonizuig  New  York  and  wei<e  now  pushing  their  scheme 
of  an  indiqiendent  state. 

In  January,  1775,  several  towns  west  of  the  mountains 
had  OKganiied  in  oppoBition  to  New  York  at  a  convention 
held  in  Mandieeter,  twehly-five  miles  north  of  Bennington. 
Three  months  after,  in  April,  the  committees  of  safely  of 
towns  east  of  the  mountuns  convened  at  Westmmstor  cm 
the  River  and  took  similar  and  more  definite  action.  The 
latter  body  voted  a  petition  to  the  king  "  to  be  taken  out 
of  so  offensive  a  jurisdiction  and  either  annexed  to  some 
other  government  or  erected  and  incorporated  into  a  new 
one."  The  towns  represented  in  this  convention  were  all 
of  Cumberland  county,  one  of  two  counties  into  which  New 
York  had  divided  her  claimed  territory  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  River ;  Cumberland  embracing  the  coimtry 
south  of  a  line  touching  Uie  River  above  Windsor,  the  other 
county,  Gloucester,  taking  in  the  towns  north  of  tliat  line. 

The  affair  at  Lexington  and  the  Concord  Fight  dght 
days  after  the  Westminster  convention  "  rendered  any  pe- 
tition to  the  king  inexpedient,"  as  the  chroniclers  of  the 
time  with  imconsciows  humor  record.  No  further  definite 
move  was  made  till  the  opening  of  1776,  when  in  January, 
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a  oonvention  of  the  committeeB  of  a  majority  o£  the  towns 
west  of  the  mountaina  met  at  Dorset,  the  next  town  north 
of  Manchsster,  and  advanced  matters  a  point  or  two*  The 
weightiest  act  of  this  body  was  the  piepaiation  of  an  ad* 
dress  to  the  Continental  Congress  remonstrating  against 
further  submission  to  New  York,  with  a  petition  that  the 
people  on  the  giants  be  permitted  to  do  duty  in  the  Con- 
tinental service  as  a  district  by  themselves.  In  May  Con- 
gress offset  the  petition  with  a  recommendation  that  the 
protestors  remain  under  New  York  till  the  end  of  the  war 
with  assurance  that  their  case  would  not  be  prejudiced  by 
such  action. 

This  rebuff  acted  as  a  stimulus  rather  tiian  a  check  to 
the  leadeis.  In  June  all  the  towns  on  the  grants  west  of 
the  River  were  called  to  another  Dorset  convention  for  July, 
and  this  body,  assembling  only  a  few  days  before  the  meet* 
ing  of  the  College  party  at  Dresden,  resolved  that  "appli- 
cation be  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  grants  to  form 
the  same  into  a  separate  district"  Since  only  one  dele- 
gate was  present  from  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Cumberland  and 
Gloucester  county  towna  and  endeavor  to  secure  their  co- 
operation. Dming  the  smnmer  this  committee  came  intx> 
the  Valley  and  met  the  various  town  committees  at  confer- 
ences at  Windsor,  Thetford,  and  Norwich.  At  the  Nor- 
wich conference  John  Wheelock  appeared  from  Hanover 
and  surprised  tlie  Dorset  committee  with  the  proposition 
that  the  enst  side  towns  which  the  College  party  represented 
be  included  in  the  movement.  The  conference  broke  up 
without  action  on  the  proposition.  Nevertheless  the  wedge 
had  been  inserted. 

The  result  of  the  committee's  canvass  was  the  appear- 
ance oi  ten  delegates  from  the  towns  between  the  mountains 
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and  the  River  at  the  Jiext  convention,  also  held  at 
Dorset,  in  September.  But  lione  appeared  from  the  Glouces- 
ter county  towns.  Accordingly,  another  adjouniment  was 
taken  to  October,  to  allow  for  further  missionary  work. 
In  order  more  effectually  to  conciliate  the  Gloucester  towns, 
it  was  arranged  that  the  October  sitting  should  be  at  West- 
minster on  the  River.  When,  however,  the  day  arrived 
the  people  of  the  territory  were  too  agitated  over  war 
preparations,  the  defeat  of  the  American  naval  force  on 
Lake  Champlain,  and  the  apprehended  attack  on  Ticon- 
deroga,  to  give  attention  to  civic  projects.  Consequently 
only  a  few  delegates  appeared,  and,  without  action  on  the 
vital  question,  the  body  again  ndjoiu-ned. 

At  the  next  session,  January  15,  1777,  held  in  the 
Westminster  Court  llijiKse,  tlie  scheme  was  finally  camed 
through,  and  the  decl;ir;iti(in  of  independence  of  New  York 
wab  at  leiiL!;tli  proclaimed  v/itli  the  foraial  .setting  up  of  the 
new  state.  Glouce.ster  county  w  as  now  repie.sented,  and  of 
the  coiumiLtee  of  five  named  to  draft  the  declaration,  two 
were  River  men  —  Ebenezer  Hoisington  of  Windsor,  and 
Jacob  Burton  of  Norwich.  The  entire  territory  of  the 
grants  on  the  west  side  of  the  River  was  declared  by 
unanimous  vote  to  be  "a  separate,  free,  and  independent 
ill!  isdiction  or  state,"  and  the  College  party's  name  of  "New 
Connecticut  "  was  chosen  for  it. 

By  this  time  the  College  party  nad  succeeded  in  detach- 
ing upward  of  forty  New  Hampshure  towns  from  the 
Exeter  goTemment,  an4  the  **  United-ConunitteeB  **  were 
industriously  dissenunattng  their  doctrine.  The  Exeter 
government  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  allay  the  spirit 
of  discontent,  but  to  no  purpose.  On  the  thud  of  Janoaiy, 
1777,  the  Assembly  named  a  committee,  with  Praa!<tent 
Weave  at  the  head,  to  visit  Giafton  county  and  entreat 
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the  people  to  consider  the  conaequences  of  such  internal 
diacords  and  divisions  among  ourselves "  at  this  critical 
time.  The  move  was  met  by  a  new  circular  letter  emanate 
ing  from  the  United-Conunittees,  presenting  a  plan  of 
campaign  to  the  freeholders.  "  We  proceed  to  obaerre/' 
ran  this  spirited  document,  that  the  declaration  o£  inde- 
pendency [by  the  American  colonies]  made  the  antecedent 
form  cf  government  of  necessity  uuU  and  void ;  and  by 
that  act  the  people  of  the  different  Colonies  sUd  back  into 
a  state  of  nature,  and  in  tliat  condition  they  were  to  b^pn 
anew."  Therefore  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  were 
enjoined  to  adhere  to  these  two  important  points : 

(1)  That  you  give  not  up  an  ace  of  the  right  that  the  smaiiest 
town  has  to  a  distinct  representation  if  incorporated. 

*^  (2)  That  as  the  preaoat  AaaBmUy  is  nnoonstitatioDal,  being  the 
aaniA  viitnally  m  beiore  the  deolaxation  of  independeiioy,  they  do 
dissolvo  themselves,  after  having  notified  eadl  corporate  town  to 
form  a  new  body  tliat  may  fix  on  n  jihn  of  povemment  which  can 
be  the  only  proper  soal  of  your  concurrence  in  independency.  Thus 
you  will  act  a  ooosistent  part,  and  secure  your  palace  from  being  pil- 
fered within  while  70a  are  fiUiag  up  the  breaches  that  are  made 
without.*' 

The  local  committees  met  President  Weare  and  his  com- 
mittee at  Ordway's  tavern  in  Lebanon,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  February.  It  was  a  notable  assembly  with  twelve  towns 
represented,  and  £leaaer  Wheelock  present  as  a  spectator. 
But  the  discussion  was  fruitless.  The  very  next  day  the 
United-Committees  met  and  the  plan  of  union  with  "  New 
Connecticut"  was  advanced.  Still  the  scheme  was  pru- 
dently kept  in  abeyance  till  after  the  adoption  o£  the  plan 
of  government  for  the  new  state. 

On  June  4,  the  Westminster  convention  reassembled 
by  adjoomment  in  the  Upper  Valley,  at  Windsor,  with  an 
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increased  representation  from  the  Kiver  towns,  and  rriiide 
provision  for  a  constitution  for  the  new  state.  The  drafting 
of  the  instmment  was  assigned  to  a  committee  instructed 
to  report  at  a  "  constitutional  convention  "  composed  of 
newly  elected  delegates,  to  meet  also  at  Windsor,  on  the 
second  of  July.  At  the  June  meeting  another  act,  en- 
gineered through  by  the  Bennington  party,  was  of  greater 
significance  in  the  game  between  the  parties.  This  was 
the  substitution  of  Vermont  for  New  Connecticut  aa  the 
name  of  the  new  state.  The  reason  given  for  dropping 
the  name  of  New  Connecticut  was  its  previous  application 
to  a  district  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  the  incon- 
veniencea  that  might  arise  from  "two  separate  districts 
on  this  coutment"  bearintj;  the  same  name.  The  real 
motive  was  evidently  the  desire  of  the  Bennington  party 
now  to  Tid  themselves  of  the  symbol  of  a  union  with  the 
College  party's  venture  and  coiiiiec^ueut  conflict  with  New 
Hampshire.  ' 

However,  undismayed  by  this  check,  the  Dresden  states- 
men moved  onward  with  their  plans.  A  week  after  the 
June  Windsor  convention  the  United-Committees  met  at  the 
house  of  Captain  Aaron  Storra  in  Hanover  and  adopted  an 
Address  to  the  Exeter  Assembly  embodying  their  ultiinatuin. 
The  disaffected  towns  were  willing  to  unite  with  New 
Hampshire  on  these  priuciplca  only  :  liberty  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  every  town  to  elect  at  least  one  representative ;  the 
fixing  of  the  seat  of  government  as  near  the  center  of  the 
state  as  conveniently  might  be;  and  the  submission  of 
the  matter  of  further  establishing  a  permanent  plan  of 
government  to  an  Assembly  "  convened  m  aforesaid,  and 
for  that  piurpose  only/*  A  oommittee  was  appointed  to 
present  the  Addrass  at  Exeter,  bat  the  pressure  of  war 
affairs  preyented  their  doing  so  at  this  time. 
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The  new  Vermont  "  constitutional  convention/'  called 
for  July  2,  aflBemUed  ai  Windsor  on  that  date  in  the  heat 
of  Burgoyne's  advance,  several  of  the  delegates  coming 
dixect  from  serrioe  with  the  militia  in  the  field  The  busi- 
nesB,  therefore,  was  of  necessity  Lurried^  despatched,  yet 
with  no  lack  of  formality  and  deliberation .  The  attendance 
waa  email  but  influential.  Many  of  the  delegates  had  been 
membeiB  of  the  June  convention.  The  proceedings  began 
in  the  nieetan^hoiiee»  where  that  convention  had  aat,  but 
a  vnnoval  was  soon  made  to  the  village  tavern.  Here  all 
the  Importaixt  acts  of  the  little  body  were  performed,  and 
in  commemoration  of  them  and  of  subsequent  sittings  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  its  "  large  room,"  the  building 
came  to  be  called  "  (institution  Hall."  It  yet  stands,  or 
a  remnant  of  it  —  off  the  stieet  leading  up  from  the  present 
lailiDad  station  —  but  long  ago  shorn  of  its  gloiy  and  re- 
duced to  humble  service  as  a  wheelwright's  shop. 

The  stoiy  of  this  convention,  which  so  fairly  launched 
Yennont amidst  the  tumults  of  war,"  is  one  of  the  most 
animated  of  the  many  romances  of  the  beautiful  Valley. 

Before  opening  their  business  the  delegates  gathered  in 
the  meeting-house  and  listened  to  a  convention  sermon." 
The  preacher  was  the  Rev.  Aaron  Hutchinson  of  Pomfret, 
adjoining  the  Vermont  Hartfotd  on  the  River,  a  man  of 
unique  distinction  in  the  community.  He  was  a  dasaical 
scholar  of  high  rank,  a  preparer  of  youth  for  college,  and 
it  was  his  custom  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  while  at  work 
in  the  fields,  his  pupils  being  requited  to  follow  him  aa  he 
followed  the  plow.  With  other  remarkable  talents  he  pos- 
sessed a  prodigious  memory.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he 
''oft^  went  through  the  whole  pulpit  service  without 
opening  a  book  of  any  kind,  appointing  and  reciting  the 
hymnsii  as  well  as  quoting  tlie  scriptures, with  entire  reliance 
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on  his  memory,  and  without  mistake."  The  theme  of 
his  convention  sermon  wa^  "  A  well-tempered  self-love  a 
rule  of  conduct  toward  others."  It  waa  delivered  extem- 
poraneously, after  a  horseback  ride  from  his  distant  home 
on  the  hot  July  morning.  It  waa  afterward  put  into  typ?, 
and  a  copy  of  it  is  treasured  hy  the  Vermont  Historical 
Society.  Following  the  sermon  came  a  prayer.  Then  a 
Watts  hymn,  The  UniYenal  Law  of  Equity/'  was  sung ; 
and  then  the  aawmbly  atcwe  and  all  blended  their  stalwart 
Yoioee  in  the  Dozology. 

The  prooeedingi  in  the  Ukreni  hall  had  barely  started 
when  an  ''ezpiess'*  broke  In  upon  them  with  an  alarming 
message  ixom  Colonel  Seth  Warner  at  Rutland.  It  an- 
nounced the  advanoe  of  Burgoyne  upon  Tioondeioga  and 
called  for  assistance.  "  I  am  at  this  momenV'  the  despatch 
wound  up,  a  going  to  mount  my  horse  in  company  with 
Colonel  Bellows  for  Ticcmdeioga."  The  business  in  hand 
was  msfeantly  dropped  and  measures  put  inoperation  for  hur- 
rying f  orwaid  men  and  proTisions  to  the  beleaguered  post. 
Orders  went  out  to  start  on  the  maxoh  what  remained  of 
the  militaa  not  already  with  the  officer  commanding  the 
Continental  Army  there.  A  fresh  express  was  hairtened  off 
to  Exeter  with  a  copy  of  Warner's  message  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Assembly,  then  also  in  session,  and  a  lettar 
from  the  convention  detailing  what  they  were  doing  in  the 
emergency,  with  the  suggestive  observation  that  ^evety 
prudent  step  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  our  friends** 
at  the  front. 

These  exciting  matters  disposed  o^  the  regular  business 
was  resume  by  the  members  with  &ie  composure.  The 
draft  of  the  constitution  wsa  taken  up  and  considered  para- 
graph by  paragraph  through  nearly  four  days'  sittings,  or 
till  the  eighth  of  July.   Then  came  another  and  more 
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startling  intemiption  which  threw  the  body  into  confusion. 
An  express  direct  from  the  field  clattered  up  to  the  taYem, 
bringing  a  message  from  General  St.  Clair  which  announced 

the  fateful  events  of  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  on  the 
morning  of  the  sixth,  the  British  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
Americans,  and  the  attack  on  the  morning  of  thn  seventh 
upon  Warner  at  ilubbardton,  the  disastrous  result-oi  which 
was  not  known  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Tn  the  line  of  the  ti  inmphant  enemy's  march  were  the 
hoiues  of  many  of  the  members,  and  the  liist  inijuilse, 
strong  especially  in  the  delegates  from  the  western  towns, 
was  immediately  to  adjoin  n  ami  fly  to  the  common  defence. 
As  they  were  debating,  su(hleiily  there  broke  upon  the  town 
a  furious  thunderstonn  which  compelled  all  to  keep  the 
tavern's  shelter  for  a  time.  While  they  waited  they  con- 
tinued their  work,  and  the  interval  was  suflicient  to  enable 
them  properly  and  fully  to  complete  it.  The  oonstit  utKm 
as  finally  fixed  was  rapidly  read  and  adopted  iinaniuiously; 
an  election  was  ordered  for  December  when  representatives 
should  be  chosen  to  the  first  General  Assembly,  which  was 
appointed  to  meet  at  Bennington  in  January;  a  committee 
was  named  to  procure  a  supply  of  arms  for  the  new  state ; 
and  a  Coimcil  of  Safety  was  instituted  to  administer  lis 
affairs  till  the  sta.te  should  l  ie  duly  organized.  Then  in  the 
clearing  of  the  storm  the  delegates,  their  civic  work  done, 
immediately  scattered  for  the  work  of  war. 

The  constitution  was  modelled  after  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Benjamin  Franklin's  work,  and  was  a  pretty  close 
copy.  But  the  delegates  added  to  the  first  section  of  the 
declaration  of  rights  that  clause,  all  their  own,  which  gave 
Vermont  the  distinction  f  f  being  the  iirst  of  the  American 
states  to  abolish  slavery  by  constitutional  act.  Thus  to  liie 
Connecticut  Valley  is  to  be  credited  another  great  step  in 
democracy. 
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The  College  party,  after  the  issue  of  their  "  ultimatum  *' 
in  June,  remained  inactive  during  the  rest  of  this  troublous 
summer  of  1777.  But  in  October,  at  a  meeting  in  John 
Payne's  tavern  at  Hanover,  they  appointed  a  new  committee 
to  lay  that  document  l>efore  the  Assembly  then  in  session 
at  I'.xeter.  In  November  the  Assembly  made  reply.  The 
existing  government  and  re])resRntation,  it  was  acrped, 
were  "far  from  perfect,"  but  would  answer  for  ''the  piesont 
purposes  of  our  grand  concern  "  —  the  war ;  the  Assembly 
were  in  "  full  sentiment "  that  so  soon  as  the  circimvstancas 
of  the  war  would  admit,  a  free  and  eqnal  represent  it  ion  of 
the  people  should  convene  and  form  a  permanent  system. 
Though  conciliatory,  this  faile<l  to  satisfy.  At  the  next 
session,  which  began  in  Decernl>er,  the  Assembly  took  an- 
other tack.  It  was  now  proposed  that  the  towns  siiould, 
if  they  saw  fit,  at  the  next  ensuing  election  iristruct  their 
representatives  to  c^all  a  constitutional  convention,  to  be 
chosen  by  a  full  and  fi-ee  vote,  at  once  to  frame  a  pennanent 
form  of  government. 

These  concessions  were  more  etTeclive,  and  peiceptil)ly 
weakened  the  College  statesoieu'^  huld  on  their  constitncnts. 
In  this  emergency  they  again  resorted  to  the  printing  press. 
Their  issue  at  this  time,  bearing  date  of  January  ti,  1778, 
was  the  now  rare  pamplilet  entitled,  "  Ob.st  i-vations  on  the 
Right  of  Jnrisdietiou  claimed  by  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Hampshire  over  the  New  Hamp.shire  Grants  (so 
called)  lying  on  both  sides  of  Connecticut-River:  In  a  Letter 
addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  said  Grants."  The  essay 
presented  a  concise  historical  statement  of  the  oriLon  of  the 
jurisdiction,  with  a  masterly  argument  in  support  of  the 
right  and  the  "  expediency  **  of  the  grants  on  both  sides  of 
the  River  to  unite  under  one  government.  It  was  so  skill- 
fuUy  framed  as  to  apply  either  to  a  union  of  the  east  side 
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towiw  with  the  new  Vennont)  or  to  an  independent  oon- 
iedeiation  of  east  and  west  ode  towns  whose  centre  and 
capital  should  be  **  Dresden.*'  So  the  way  was  deaied  for 
aetion. 

Now  followed  a  aeries  of  hold  moTes  and  eountemioyeB 
which  kept  the  community  on  both  sides  of  the  Biver  in  a 
lively  state  of  commotion  for  a  consideralde  time. 

The  Vermont  constitutional  oouTention  reassembled 
again  at  Windsor  in  a  brief  session  on  December  24,  and 
on  account  of  the  war  tioubles  postponed  the  election  called 
for  that  date  to  the  first  of  March,  1778,  and  advanced  the 
day  of  meeting  of  the  first  Assembly  to  the  twelfth  of  Match. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  also  changed  from  Bennington 
to  Windsor,  periiaps  through  the  influence  of  the  College 
men.  A  month  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  coming 
in  of  this  Assembly  the  United-Oommittees  met  in  Ck>mish, 
at  Moses  Ohaae's  house,  and  evidently  considered  the  de- 
tails of  a  scheme  of  union  with  the  new  state  of  all  the 
New  Hampshire  towns  between  the  Biver  and  the  line  of 
the  Mason  Grant,  twenty  miles^east  of  it.  To  the  eleven 
towns  originally  constituting  the  United-CSommittees'  con- 
stituoiciy  five  had  been  added,  three  of  them  Biver  towns 
— Cornish,  Fiemumt,  and  Lyman. 

When  on  March  12  the  new  Assembly  convened  the 
United-Committees  were  in  sesdon  eonvenioitly  across 
the  Biver  at  Coniish,  primed  for  action.  Promptly  upon  the 
organization  of  the  state  in  Windsor's  Constitution  Hall  ** 
with  the  election  of  officers,  they  sent  over  a  delegation 
bearing  a  petition  for  the  admission  of  thdr  sixteen  east 
side  towns,  and  all  others  on  the  grants  east  of  the  Biver 
that  mig^t  be  desirous  of  such  union ;  with  the  allegation 
that  the  sixteen  were  ^'not  connected  with  any  state 
with  respect  to  their  internal  police.**  The  proposition  was 
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received  with  marked  disfavor  by  the  licntiington  party, 
and  they  brought  about  its  rejection  a  day  or  two  after  by 
a  decisive  vote.  But  at  this  the  representatives  from  most 
of  the  west  side  River  Ujwiib  threatened  to  witlidiuw  and 
unite  with  the  east-siders  in  forming  a  new  state.  There- 
upon the  adverse  vote  was  rescinded,  and  the  Assembly 
finally  referred  the  decision  of  the  question  to  the  people. 

The  popular  vot<;  was  taken  by  towns  afU;i-  (la;  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Assembly,  and  reported  ni  the  next  session, 
which  met  at  Bennington  the  following  June.  Forty-seven 
towns  made  leturua.  Thirty-hve  favured  the  union,  twelve 
opposed  it.  The  Benninarton  party  protested  that  the  towus 
had  voted  under  a  misiqiprehension,  and  cli  nked  the  Col- 
lege party  with  havmg  wilfully  spread  the  impression  that 
New  Hampshire  was  indilferent  to  the  movement.  The 
Beimingtonians  were  also  at  a  disadvantage,  since  the 
larger  part  of  the  towns  west  of  the  mountains  hatl  Iteen 
abandoned  at  the  time  of  Burgoyne's  advance  and  were  not 
yet  in  condition  to  vote.  The  opposition,  however,  accepted 
the  situation,  and  on  June  11  the  sixteen  east  side  towns 
were  formally  admitted  into  the  Vermont  fold.  Notificar 
tion  was  also  made  to  the  contiguouB  towns  that  they 
would  be  similarly  received  upon  a  vote  of  the  major  part 
of  their  inhabitants  in  favor  of  union. 

The  College  party  now  began  to  exercise  a  directing 
hand  in  the  further  shaping  of  the  state.  On  June  \6 
Dartmofuth  College  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  Ver- 
mont. President  Eleazer  Wbeelock  was  ocMmniasioned  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  Bezaleel  Woodwatd  was  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  court for  the  baniahment 
of  toiiee  &c."  With  the  College  statesmen's  plans  at  last 
apparently  prospering,  this  session  adjounied,  the  next 
Assemhly  to  meet  again  at  Windsor,  in  October. 
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During  the  interval  between  these  Bitting,  however, 
moves  were  made  by  the  opposition  which  were  to  turn 
the  game. 

Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Bennington  ses- 
sion the  United-Committees  met  in  Orford,  at  the  house  of 
Colonel  Morey,  and  prepared  a  series  of  instructions  for  the 
conduct  of  the  ejist  side  towns  that  had  accepted  the  union 
with  Vermont.  They  were  to  obey  all  military  orders 
emanating  from  Vermont,  but  were  to  cooperate  with  the 
New  Hampshire  militia  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
common  defence.  A  letter  was  al«o  despatched  to  Presi- 
dent Weare  announcing  the  separation  of  these  towns  from 
New  Hampshire ;  and,  with  a  suavity  under  the  circum- 
stances sublime,  expressing  the  hope  that  an  "  amicable 
settlement  may  be  come  into  at  a  proper  time  between  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  and  those  towns  on  the  grants 
that  imite  with  the  State  of  Vermont  relative  to  all  civil 
aii'l  military  affairs  transacted  in  connect  ion  with  the  State 
of  Now  Hampshire  since  the  commeiiccnient  of  the  present 
war  to  the  time  of  the  union,  so  that  amity  and  friendship 
may  subsist  and  continue  between  the  two  slauas."  But 
the  studied  courtesy  of  tliis  cttniniunication  instead  of  soft- 
ening incensed  the  Exeter  parly,  and  their  batteries  were 
turned  hoUy  beyond  the  College  party  against  the  new 
state. 

The  hostilities  warmed  up  with  the  sending  in  August 
of  two  stirring  letters  from  President  Weare,  one  to  the 

New  Hampshire  delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
the  other  to  Governor  Chittenden.  In  the  lelier  to  the 
delegates  he  told  caustically  of  the  action  of  t  he  "  pretended 
State  of  Vermont "  in  extending  "  their  pi  etended  juri  s  i  lo- 
tion" over  the  Connecticut  and  "taking  into  union,  as 
they  phrase  it,"  the  towns  belongmg  to  iSew  Hampshire; 
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and  he  urged  the  delegates  to  endeavor  to  indace  Congress 
to  interferr  ,  <  therwise  the  sword  might  have  to  decide  the 
matter.  To  Governor  Chittenden,  whom  he  addressed  not 
in  that  gentleman's  magistratical  style,"  since  Vermont 
had  not  been  sdmitted  into  tbe  confederacy  of  the  United 
States,  he  represented  the  assomption  that  the  sixteen  towns 
were  not  connected  with  any  state  in  respeet  to  their  in- 
ternal police,  to  he  an  idle  phantom,  a  mere  chimera." 
The  "town  of  Boston  in  Massachusetts,  or  Hartford  in 
CSonnecticut,"  he  indignantly  declared, "  might  as  naturally 
evince  their  being  unconnected  with  their  respective  states 
as  these  sixteen  towns  their  not  being  connected  with  New 
Han^shiie."  He  besought  Mr.  Chittenden  to  exert  his 
influenoe  to  undo  the  work. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter  the  Vermont  govemor 
convoked  the  councO,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Bennington 
party,  Ethan  Allen  was  despatched  upon  a  semi-official 
mission  to  Philadelphia  to  ^  ascertain  in  what  light  the 
proceedings  of  Vermont  were  viewed  by  Congress."  AU^ 
arriying  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  found  the  delegates 
from  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  combined  in  a  common 
effort  to  cnish  the  new  state.  He  succeeded  in  winning  over 
the  New  Hampshire  delegates  by  entering  into  a  compact 
with  them,  under  which  he  stipulated  to  use  his  influence 
to  dissolve  tbe  union  with  tlie  towns  east  of  the  Connecticut, 
they  agreeing,  ii  this  were  done,  to  lireak  with  New  York 
and  assist  Vermont  in  procuring  tlje  recognition  of  Con- 
gress. Then  he  hastened  back  to  plan  for  carrying  out 
hifl  part  of  the  bargain  as  speedily  as  possible. 

When  the  Assembly  convened  in  Windsor  for  tlie  Oc- 
tober session,  representatives  from  ten  of  the  sixteen  east 
side  towns  appeared  and  took  their  seats.  The  Collf^ge 
party  were  suHiciently  strong  to  elect  Bezaleel  Woodward, 
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who  aat  for  DraBden,  at  derk  ol  the  Houw.  On  the  ee- 
oond  day  Bthan  Allen's  report  was  put  m.  It  waa  em- 
pfaatac  in  the  expteaAcm  of  hie  oonviBtion,  from  what  he 
had  heard  of  the  diBapprobatiim  of  the  union  with  "aundiy 
towns  east  of  the  Biver  Gonneeticat/'  that  nnlefls  the  state 
immediately  teoeded  from  audi  union^  ^  the  whole  power 
of  the  oonfederacy  of  the  United  States  of  Amaiea"  would 
join  to  amiihilate  Vermont.  Congress,  he  confidently  as- 
serted, was  ready  to  concede  her  independence  provided  no 
claim  was  made  to  jorisdiotion  eest  of  the  River. 

With  thu  report  Fkesident  Weaie's  August  letter  to 
Goyemor  Chittenden  was  taken  up  and  the  union  was 
under  oonsidefation  in  committee  of  the  whole,  joined  by 
the  goremor  and  ooundl,  for  nearly,  a  fortni^t.  The 
Bennington  party  bent  th«r  energies  to  bieak  h,  while  the 
College  party  ably  sustained  it.  Of  a  committee  appointed 
to  outline  a  plan  to  "lay  the  foundation*'  for  an  answer  to 
President  Weave,  the  College  party  had  the  majority. 
They  earned  through  a  report  announcing  the  Assembly's 
determination  ^in  every  prudent  and  lawful  way  to  main- 
tain and  support  entire  the  state  as  it  now  stands" ;  and 
coolly  proposing  to  the  Exeter  government  a  plan  for  estab- 
lishing the  liason  Hne  as  the  boondaiy  line  brtwem  New 
Hampshire  and  Yeimont.  The  report  made  provinon 
for  the  drafting  by  a  sub-committee^  which  they  named,  of 
a  ''Declaration,"  setting  forth  the  political  state  of  the 
grants  <m  both  sides  of  the  Biver  from  the  time  of  their 
original  issue. 

To  this  point  the  Benmngton  party  had  been  ootmsr 
nceuvied  by  the  College  statesmen.  But  the  day  after  the 
adoption  of  the  report  (October  21)  the  Benningtonians 
succeeded  in  executing  a  flank  movement  which  brought 
affaln  to  a  crisis  with  the  advantage  on  their  side.  This 
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movement  waa  the  defeat  of  the  College  party's  meaeun 
lor  erecting  the  east  aide  towns  into  a  county  by  them- 
selves,  or  annexing  them  to  one  of  the  vest  side  ooontaes. 
Thus  these  towns  were  summarily  deprived  of  the  ezerciBe 
of  any  jurisdictional  power,  and  denied  the  same  '^privileg^s 
and  immunities"  enjoyed  by  the  other  towns  of  the  state^ 
as  guaxanteed  them  by  the  act  of  union.  Thereupon  their 
representatives  bolted.  Entering  a  fonnal  protest  against 
the  proceeding  on  the  ground  that  it  violated  the  Vermont 
constitution  and  "totaJly  destroyed  the  confedeiation  of 
the  state,'*  they  all  walked  out  from  the  Assembly.  And 
with  them  went  the  representatives  of  ten  border  towns  on 
the  west  side,  two  members  of  the  council,  and  the  deputy 
or  lieutenant  governor.  Colonel  Joseph  Marsh  of  the  Ver- 
mont Hartford.  So  the  Assembly  was  left  with  barely  a 
quorum,  but  the  Bennington  party  in  full  control. 

The  Bennington  party  artfully  inteipreted  the  protest 
and  withdrawal  as  virtually  a  dissolution  of  the  union,  thus 
accomplishing  their  object.  The  next  day,  October  28, 
was  devoted  to  mudi  writing  of  messages  to  outside  author- 
ities. Gh>vemor  Chittenden  and  Ethan  Allen  prepared  let* 
ters  to  President  Weaie,  while  the  Protesting  Members," 
as  the  bolters  designated  themselves,  drew  up  a  presentar 
tion  of  their  side  to  the  president  of  Congress.  Governor 
Chittenden's  letter  represented  the  Assembly's  vote  on  the 
county  matter  as  actually  a  resolve  that  "no  addiUonal 
exercise  of  jurisdictional  authority  be  had  by  the  state  east 
of  Connecticut  River  for  the  time  being."  Colonel  Allen 
wrote  more  spiritedly.  The  union,  brought  about  "  inad- 
vertently by  influence  of  designing  men/'  was  in  his  opinion 
now  otitirely  dissolved,  md  he  hoped  the  New  Hampshire 
government  would  excuse  the  "imbecility"  of  Verniont 
m  entering  uito  it.  He  had  punctually  discharged  his 
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obligation  with  the  delegates  in  Cong^ress  for  its  demolition. 
Now  lie  looked  to  New  Hampshire  to  complete  the  bargain 
by  acceding  to  the  independence  of  Vermont,  "  as  the  lata 
obstacles  are  honorably  removed."  Both  of  these  letters 
were  de^j  ai'  hed  to  Exeter  by  Ira  Allen,  Ethan's  able  and 
more  diplomatic  younger  brother,  well  up  to  the  measure 
of  a  great  statesman.  The  letter  of  the  "  Protesting  Mem- 
bers" to  President  Laurens  was  intended  mainly  to  fore- 
stall possible  acknowledgment  of  Vermont  with  her  eastern 
boundary  at  the  River.  It  was  forwarded  by  John  Whee- 
lock,  now  made  Colonel,  for  service  in  the  war,  and  virtually 
accredited  by  the  protestants  as  their  agent  to  Congress 

On  the  twenty-fourth  the  few  representatives  left  in  the 
Assembly  finiphed  up  the  remaining  business,  and  after 
making  provision  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  people 
uimn  tlie  subject  of  the  imion,  adjourned  to  meet  next  at 
Bennington  in  February  (1779).  On  the  same  day  the 
Protesting  Members,  now  organized  after  the  manner  of 
the  TTnited-Committees,  were  planning  to  assemble  a  con- 
vention at  Cornish  on  the  ninth  of  December  (1778)  of 
delegates  from  all  the  towns  on  the  Grants. 

A  brave  move  was  now  to  be  made  by  the  scholars  in 
politics.  The  purpose  of  this  convention  was  practically 
to  take  ineaj^iires  for  the  formation  of  a  new  state  of  the 
towns  on  both  sides  o£  the  River,  and  to  supplant  Vermont. 
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TIm  OoUege  Party**  StamCeglo  MoTW—- Kew  Hftmpibtn  «itendiiig  JarWictton 

over  Vermont's  Territory  —  Claahes  In  West  Side  River  Towns  between 
Venaont  OfBoera  and  Yorkers*'  —  Ethan  Allen  and  bla  "  Qreen  Moan- 
tain  Bojra**  on  the  Boene  —  A  Trial  In  Weatmlnater  Coort-Honae  —  Ooo- 
^TOfiH  and  tlic  Contesting  Interests  —  New  Combinations  In  tlic  Valley  — 
Ira  Alien's  derer  Capture  of  a  Convention — Eaatraida  Town*  tfpua  anlted 
widiYannoiA— Dlatorbanoea  in  Rtrer  bonier  Towni — Unallionof  Um 
Ba&nlngtonlana  —  PMring  of  tU  Cottaes  Pax^. 

prepare  the  way  for  their  Cornish  convention  of 


i  December,  1778,  and  the  siipplunting  of  Vermont  by 
a  new  state  in  tlie  Valley,  the  College  statesmen  issued  a 
new  address,  the  mosi  elaborate  of  all  their  essays.  This 
was  the  famous  state  paper,  "  A  Public  Defence  of  the 
Rights  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  (so  called)  on  Both 
Sides  of  Connecticut-River  to  A  ssociate  Together  and  form 
themselves  into  an  Independent  State."  It  waa  deiilaer- 
ately  put  forth  as  the  "  Declaration  "  called  for  in  the  re- 
port adopted  by  the  October  Vermont  Assembly  before  the 
bolt  of  the  "  Protesting  Members,"  and  purporte<l  to  be  the 
work  of  the  "  major  part  of  the  committee  appointed  for 
that  purj)o:>«. '  The  "major  part"  comprised  the  bolting 
College  party  le^iders. 

Questionable  as  the  manner  of  putting  it  forth  may 
have  been,  it  was  a  document  ranking  with  the  ablest  state 
papers  of  the  period,  and  it  has  become  of  distinct  historical 
value. 

It  discussed  with  lucidness  the  fundamental  principles 
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of  free  government  which  the  republican  statesmen  of  that 
day  were  advancing  in  the  colonies.  It  marked  sharply 
the  distinction  between  the  charter  governments  of  Massar 
chusetts  and  Connecticut  and  the  government  of  New 
Hampshire  by  royal  commission,  upon  which  distinction 
from  tibe  beginning  the  College  men  had  grounded  the  right 
of  the  grants  to  stand  out  from  New  Hampshire  when  the 
king's  authority  was  thrown  off.  Unlike  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  whose  people  were  ''held  together  and 
united  by  Granta  and  Charters  from  the  king  conferring 
both  landed  property  and  jnriBdietion,  whkJi  the  king 
could  not  constitutionally  alter/'  New  Hampshite,  ontflide 
the  Mason  Grant,  "  never  owned  an  inch  of  land  or  farth- 
ing of  property.  Neither  could  they  even  as  much  as  grant 
a  town  incorporation ;  nor  had  they  right  or  voice  in  the 
matter.  .  In  short,  they  never  were  a  body  politic  in  any 
legal  sense  whatever ;  nor  anything  more  than  a  number 
of  people  subjected  to  the  obedience  of  the  king's  servant 
(the  governor)  in  such  way  as  his  commission  prescribed." 
With  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  royal  commis- 
sion became  "a  mere  nullity."  When  the  power  of  the 
king  was  rejected  and  ceased  to  operate,-^ 

^dia  people  made  a  stand  at  their  first  legal  stage,  viz.,  their  town 
incorporationa,  which  they  received  from  the  king  as  little  Grants  or 

Charter??  of  privileges  by  which  they  were  united  in  little  incoqmr- 
attMl  lK)(li»>H  with  certain  powers  and  privilcgcH  which  were  nnt  hnl  l 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  king  (as  those  commissions  were)  but  were 
perpetoaL  These  the  people  by  nniyenBl  ooniaiit  held  «K«ed ;  end 
80  toiif  as  Uuj  hold  theae  gianta  so  hmg  do  diey  hold  themaelvaa 
eabjeots  of  govctniiMiit  aooording  to  them ;  and  as  such  mast  and 
do  thcry  aeti  and  ttaoaaet  all  h«r  poUtioal  aiEuni.  Henoe  it  is  that 
the  major  part  of  one  of  those  towns  have  a  right  to  control  tlie 
minor  j  nrt  .  .  Consequently  they  will  remain  bo  many  distinct 
oorporations  until  they  agree  to  unite  in  one  aggregate  body ...  as 
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mneh  m  the  diiitMQ  TTiutod  StatM  ww*  hUom  ^7  wktmd  inio  a 
eoniedanMf.** 

Thus  Fkesident  Weaie's  aiserticm  that  the  oeoediiig  aixteen 
towns  oovild  no  more  daim  to  be  Ymoonnected  with  any 
state  than  oould  Boston  in  Maeaaehuaetto  or  Hartford  in 
Oonneeticnty  was  met  and  anaweied.   Other  argamttita  of 

the  Exeter  govamment  were  as  successfully  contiOTerted^ 
and  the  Defeuce  concluded  with  these  alternative  proposi- 
tiona  to  New  Hampahire :  to  nnite  all  the  New  Hampfihire 
Grants  in  one  state  by  themselTes,  or  to  annex  the  whole 
to  New  Hampahire.  The  adoption  of  either  would  be  likely 
to  bring  the  seat  of  government  to  the  Valley  and  the 
College  neighborhood  and  thus  realize  the  deeiiee  of  the 
College  party. 

When  the  Oomiah  convention  assembled  at  Samuel 
Chase's  house  on  the  appointed  day,  it  appeared  that  twen- 
ty-two towns  were  represented.  Eight  of  these  were  towns 
west  of  the  lUver.  All  were  the  most  populous  and  influ* 
ential  in  their  respectiYe  counties.  The  only  record  of  the 
proceedings  is  a  series  of  resolves  as  adopted,  printed  at  the 
back  of  the  pamphlet  oontaining  the  Public  Defence." 
These  resolves,  however,  sufficiently  indicate  the  radical 
nature  of  the  action  taken.  They  approved  the  "  Public 
Defence"  and  adopted  its  principles.  They  rejected  the 
line  of  the  River,  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  king  in  1764,  as 
a  boundary  between  separate  jurisdictions.  They  assumed 
that  the  Vermont  Assembly's  act  of  October  21  on  the 
county  matter  effectually  destroyed  the  Windsor  consti- 
tution, and  involved  the  dissolution  of  the  Vermont  con- 
federation of  towns.  They  provided  that  the  towns  not 
represented  in  the  convention  be  requested  to  join  the  body 
in  proposals  to  New  Hampshire  for  the  settlement  of  the 
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boundary  line  between  that  state  and  the  grants  at  or  near 
the  Mason  line.  Should  the  Vermont  towns  not  agree  to 
this,  then  etTorts  would  be  made  to  induce  New  Hampshire 
to  claiiu  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  grants  provided  a  plan 
of  government  waa  adopted  agieeable  to  the  views  of  the 
people  on  them.  Meanwhile,  the  resolves  significantly 
closed,  till  one  or  the  other  of  these  piopos:i]j^  should  be 
accepted,  the  "United  Towns,"  as  the  comljinatiim  was 
now  styled,  would  "  trust  in  Providence  and  deieud  tiiem- 
eelves." 

The  Bennington  party  moved  energetically  to  thwart 
these  f^  -liemeH.  Ira  Allen,  who,  as  he  wrote,  "provideu- 
tiully  happened"  at  the  CoruLsh  convention,  i])iiiiediately 
sent  an  accoimt  of  it  to  President  Weare  in  a  letter  from 
AViiidjj(jr,  with  his  assurance  that  the  incoming  Assembly 
of  Vermont  would  iKjt  counteuauce  an  eii('r(  »achmonton  the 
State  of  New  Hairi]>shire,  and  the  intiruaiiou  that  any  at- 
tempt on  New  Hampshire's  part  to  extend  her  "ancient 
jurisdiction  "  west  of  the  River  would  be  resisted.  He  had 
already  issued  from  Dresden,  the  heart  (d  the  College 
party,  an  address  to  the  west  sale  people  leeouuting  the 
re.'usons  which  should  determine  tLeiu  to  adhere  to  the 
A'enuunt  goveinment  as  then  constituted.  The  Dresden 
leaders  of  the  "  United  Towns"  as  sedulously  pursued  their 
cause,  exerting  their  l>est  endea\  ora  to  bring  the  same  west 
side  towns  to  their  propusitiuus. 

The  Benningtonians,  however,  easily  won,  and  when 
the  General  Asseml  ly  came  in  at  Bennington,  Februaiy 
11,  1779,  a  clear  majoiity  of  the  representatives  were  found 
to  be  instructed  to  vote  for  recession  from  the  union  with 
the  sixteen  east  side  towns.  Accordingly  the  matter  was 
taken  up  with  the  first  business,  and  on  the  second  day 
a  conmiittee  had  reported  and  the  Assembly  had  voted 
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formally  to  dissolve  ''said  union"  and  make  it  "totally 
void,  null  and  extinct." 

With  this  action  the  committee  of  the  Comish  conven- 
tion were  driven  to  the  alternative  of  inducing  New  Hamp- 
shire to  assert  her  old  jurisdiction  over  all  tlie  grants  as 
before  the  royal  decree  of  1764,  and  so  wipe  out  Vermont. 
This  proposition  was  immediately  pushed,  notwithstanding 
iis  conflict  witli  the  theory,  all  along  so  stoutly  maintained, 
in  justification  of  the  secession  of  the  sixteen  towns.  In 
March  General  Bailey  and  Captain  Davenport  Phelps  at 
Newbury,  as  a  sub-committee,  or  agents,  embodied  the  pro- 
posal in  a  skilfully  drawn  petition  to  the  Exeter  govern- 
ment. Later,  in  Mnreb,  Tra  Allen,  appearing  at  Exeter 
with  Governor  ('liitteriden'H  report  oi  the  dissolution  of  the 
union,  found  the  ])roiect  inaking dangerous  procrress  there. 
Strong  efforts  were  exerted  to  head  it  olf,  \mi  without  suc- 
cess. It  however  entered  the  House  in  a  mutilated  foruL. 
The  committee  to  whom  it  had  been  referred  reported  tliat 
the  state  ehould  lay  claim  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole 
of  the  i?raT:it.s  lying;  westward  of  the  River,  but  "allowing 
and  conceding,  neveriiieless,  that  if  the  honomble  Conti- 
nental Congress  "  should  permit  them  to  be  a  separate  BtatCj 
"as  now  claimed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  hy  the 
naiiie  of  Vermont,"  New  Hampshire  would  acquiesce 
therein.  Meanwhile,  until  tlie  dispute  were  settled  by 
Congress,  New  ITampshire  should  exprcise  jurisdiction  only 
so  far  as  the  western  bank  of  tiie  River.  Action  on  this 
report  was  prudently  resei-ved  till  Ithe  following  session 
in  June,  and  the  Cornish  connnitt-f'e  were  requested  to  col- 
lect in  the  interim  the  sentiments  uf  the  people  west  of  the 
River  in  town-votes  on  their  proposition.  Accordingly  the 
Cornish  committee  proceeded  industriously  to  canvass  the 
Vermont  towns  through  handbills  and  circular  letters  sent 
out  from  Dresden. 

X. 
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These  movefl  naturally  mceiused  the  Betmington  party 
and  they  were  put  to  their  metUe  to  offset  them.  At  the 
same  time  other  perils  which  threatened  Vermont's  exist- 
ence engaged  the  Bennmgtonians.  Maaaachusetts  had  now 
joined  Yamumt's  opjxments  with  a  claim  to  a  part  of  her 
tenritoty.  In  April  and  May  lively  events  on  the  Riyer 
border  of  Oumherlaad  Comity  added  a  new  impalae  to  the 
controversy  with  New  York. 

In  this  quarter  a  strong  minority  party,  in  which  were 
induded  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  means  and  influence 
in  the  towns,  had  steadfastly  resisted  the  authority  of  Ver- 
mont^ remaming  loyal  to  New  York.  They  had  formed 
their  own  committees  of  safety  and  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  (1779)  a  militia  company  had  been  organized  among 
them  with  oificers  commissioned  by  Gtoveraor  GHnton  of 
New  York.  When,  in  April,  the  Vermont  board  of  ww 
directed  a  levy  of  men  for  service  in  guarding  the  frontier, 
certain  of  these  townsmen,  known  to  be  active  friends  of 
New  York,  refused  thdr  quota.  Clashes  followed  between 
the  recruiting  officers  and  ihese  ''Yorkers."  An  act  m 
Putney  especially  incensed  the  "Yorkers.*'  A  Vermont 
sergeant  tliete  levied  upon  some  cows  belonging  to  delin- 
quents and  posted  them  for  sale.  Before  the  appointed  day 
a  rescue  was  affected  by  a  band  of  a  hundred  men  under  a 
New  York  commissioned  colonel  On  the  fourth  of  May 
repreeentativee  of  the  malcontents  met  in  convention  at 
Brattleborough  to  confer  on  the  situation.  Among  other 
acts  an  appeal  was  forwarded  to  Governor  Clinton  for  pro- 
tection in  their  persons  and  properties  from  the  repeated 
assaults  of  the  Vermont  partisans.  In  the  meantime  the 
Vermont  government  had  acted  aggressively  in  directing 
Ethan  Allen  to  march  into  the  county  to  assist  the  sheri£E 
in  the  execution  of  his  orders. 
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Promptly  the  doughty  warrior  appeared  on  the  scene 
with  his  "  Green  Mountain  Boys."    Forty  or  more  of  the 

"  Yorkers  "  against  whom  warrants,  signed  by  Ira  Allen, 
had  been  issue  1,  charging  ''enemical  conduct"  in  opposing 
the  authority  of  Vermont,  were  arrested  and  taken  to  West- 
minster, where  th^  weie  closely  packed  into  the  rough 
little  jail.  Among  them  were  the  militia  officers  in  Brattle- 
borough,  Putney,  and  Westminster,  from  colonel  to  cap- 
tains, who  had  receiyed  their  commissions  frr^m  New  York. 
Their  trial  took  place  in  the  Westminster  Court  House,  — 
tavern^  jail,  and  court-house  combined, — the  same  that  was 
the  scene  of  the  first  outbreak  of  an  organized  body  of 
^  liberty  men  "  more  than  a  montli  before  Lexington  and 
Ooncoid ;  and  where  the  declaration  of  independence  of  tlie 
grants  was  first  proclaimed :  the  site  of  which,  on  the  old 
King's  Highway  in  this  pastoral  town,  overlooking  the 
limpid  River,  is  now  marked  by  an  inscribed  bowlder. 
Bthan  Allen's  inqt^ous  attempt  to  stampede  the  court 
was  an  enlivening  incident  of  this  affair.  The  prisoners 
were  finally  condemned  as  rioters  and  fined  in  various  sums. 

Governor  Clinton  replied  to  the  Brattleborougk  peti- 
tioners with  good  assurances,  and  the  recommendation  that 
the  authority  of  Vermont  should  in  no  instance  be  ac- 
knowledged except  in  the  alternative  of  submission  or 
inevitable  iruin."  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  presi- 
dent of  Congress,  now  John  Jay,  announcing  that  matters 
on  the  grants  were  fast  approaching  a  serious  crisis  which 
"  nothing  but  the  interposition  of  Congress  could  probably 
prevent."  Congress  act«d  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  visit  the  grants  and  endeavor  to  promote  an  amicable 
settlement  of  all  differences.  Only  two  of  this  committee, 
however,  made  the  visit,  —  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Witherspoon 
.  of  New  Jersey,  president  of  Princeton,  and  Samuel  J.  Atlee, 
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ol  Pemujlyamay —  and  their  several  oonfereiioeB  at  Ben- 
nington weie  withont  result. 

Such  was  the  mtuation  when  the  June  BOfleion  o£  the 
New  Hanapahire  Aasemhly  came  In  at  Exeter^  and  the  meaa- 
uie  reported  in  April  waa  iiually  to  be  acted  upon.  Ira 
Allen  again  appeared  for  the  intereafca  of  Vennont,  while 
the  Cornish  committee  were  represented  by  Professor  Wood- 
ward and  Colonel  Peter  Oloott^  Woodwajrd'a  weat  aide 
neighbor  of  Norwich.  The  Comiah  men*8  cauraaa  had  been 
unaatiafactoiy,  for  only  a  few  ol  the  Veimont  towns  had 
made  returns ;  but  this  failure  Mraa  attributed  to  the  work 
of  ''emisBaries"  of  the  Dennmgton  party,  who,  it  waa 
charged,  had  intercepted  and  deataroyed  many  of  their  dr> 
cular-lettera.  The  April  proposition  went  through,  and 
thua  ismnaX  daim  waa  laid  to  the  whole  of  Yemumt  oon^ 
ditionaUy.  The  meaaure  waa  aaaumed  to  be  aimed  against 
New  York  and  in  &ct  friendly  to  Vermont,  aince  it  left  her 
free  to  achieve  her  independence  with  the  consent  of  Con- 
greaa.  But  the  Bennington  party  receiyed  it  vrith  auapidon 
as  calculated  aooner  or  later  to  yez  Vermont,  aa  it  ao  ^noved, 
while  the  College  party  recognized  in  it  virtually  a  defeat 
of  their  move. 

Yet  these  able  and  persistent  statesmen  took  "  heart  of 
hope/'  and  were  soon  again  found  playing  a  leading  hand. 

In  September  Congress  was  moved  to  another  atep  to- 
ward a  settlement  of  the  differences.  The  three  claimanta 
—  New  York,  New  Hampahire,  and  Massachusetts  — were 
adviaed  to  pass  lawa  expressly  authorizing  Coogresus  to 
determine  the  whole  case ;  and  thia  done,  they  were  invited, 
togethw  with  the  people  on  the  granta  ''who  claimed  to 
be  a  aeparate  juriadiction/'  to  send  agents  to  Philadelphia 
for  a  hearing  on  a  apecified  date.  New  York  and  New 
Hampahire  paased  the  enabling  acts,  but  Maasachuaetta 
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did  not ;  whild  Vermont  appointed  a  committee  empowered 
to  Yindicate  her  right  to  independence. 

Thu  was  the  College  party's  opportunity  for  another 
apparently  shrewd  moye.  Althon^  the  invitation  to  the 
people  on  the  grants  claiming  to  be  a  separate  jnrisdiction 
was  intended  definitdy  and  only  for  Yennont,  the  College 
party  deverly  construed  it  to  indnde  themselyes.  Aoooid^ 
ingly„at  a  conYention  held  in  Dresdtti  in  Novemher,  thqr 
d^ted  Professor  Woodward  and  Colonel  Oloott  to  attend 
the  hearing  sa  agents  for  the  **  United  Towns."  They  now 
claimed  to  represent "  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  in  the 
northern  district"  of  the  grants  "  on  both  sides  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  and  between  the  heights  of  land  on  the  two 
sides."  At  this  stage  the  College  party  were  prepared  to 
join  with  New  York  in  a  plan  to  fix  the  boundary  at  the 
Green  Mountams.  If  New  Hampshire  persisted  in  her 
course  they  mig|it  ultimately  realise  thdr  hope  of  a  sepa> 
rate  state  in  the  Valley. 

On  the  first  of  February,  1780,  the  date  appointed  for 
the  hearing,  the  several  interests  were  all  represented  at 
Philadelphia.  But  the  subject  was  not  them  moved  be- 
cause of  a  deficiency  in  the  Congressional  representation. 
A  succession  of  postponements  foUowed  till  the  latter  part 
of  September,  when  at  length  the  constitutional  quorum 
were  present.  While  Vermont  had  steadily  denied  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  adjudicate  upon  the  controversy, 
and  had  issued  lier  ringing  Appeal  to  the  Candid  and 
Impartial  World  "  with  its  announcement  ol  her  determina* 
tion  not  to  surrender  her  liberties  to  the  arbitrament  of 
"any  man,  or  body  of  men  under  Heaven,"  her  agents-— 
Ira  Allen  and  Stephen  Rowe  Bradley,  of  Westininster,  the 
author  of  the  Appeal  —  were  conspicuous  at  the  fore.  As 
prominent  also  were  Bezaleel  Woodward  and  Peter  Olcott 
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for  the  College  party.  Luke  Kiiuwlton  of  Newfane,  west 
o£  Putney  on  the  River,  bearing  credentials  from  Guvernor 
Clinton,  was  active  for  the  Cuinl>ei  land  County  party  loyal 
to  New  York,  witli  iustructions  to  support  all  the  claims 
of  New  York.  Although  Messrs.  Woodward  and  Olcott 
were  not  accorded  full  oflicial  recognition,  Congress  per- 
mitted them  to  present  a  written  argument  against  any 
division  of  the  grants  with  separate  jurisdictions  by  the 
line  of  the  River. 

The  hearing  continued  through  a  week  and  then  came 
to  an  abrupt  end  with  indefinite  postponement  of  further 
consideration  of  the  subject.  On  the  last  day  the  Vermont 
agents,  having  "perceived  that  in  attempting  to  decide 
upon  the  controversy  between  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, Congress  was  adjudicating  upon  tlie  very  existence 
of  Vermont  without  condescending  to  consider  lier  as  a 
party,  assuniitiG!;  that  she  did  not  iji  any  sf^nse  possess  the 
attributes  of  isuvei-eignty,"  witlidrew  and  Hied  a  written 
remonstance.  They  could  no  longer  "  sit  as  idle  specta- 
tors" and  witness  the  efforts  to  "intrigue  and  a 
brave  and  meritorious  people  out  of  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties." After  their  withdrawal,  (leneral  vSulHv.ui,  New 
Hampshire's  agent,  "  proceeded  to  state  evidence  tending 
to  prove  "  that  the  grants  were  all  within  that  state,  and 
that  "  therefore  the  people  inhabiting  them  had  no  right 
to  a  separate  and  independent  jurisdiction."  The  sudden 
termination  of  the  hearing  at  this  point  was  found  to  be  due 
mainly  to  a  disagreement  in  the  New  Ilampshire  delega- 
tion over  their  instructions  from  tlie  Exeter  go^  emment 
upon  which  General  Sullivan  had  proceeded.  Sullivau 
himself  was  really  in  accord  with  Colonel  Olcott,  and  ap- 
parently with  Luke  Knowlton,  on  the  plan  for  fixing  the 
boundary  at  the  Green  Mountains. 
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Although  this  nnexpected  turn  once  again  disconcerted 
the  College  men's  plana,  theyieoeiTed  it  with  oomplacmicyy 
and  returned  to  the  YftUey  piepared  for  new  combinations. 
The  Benningtonians,  angered  by  the  pertinacity  exhibited 
hy  the  nUiinmg  atatee,  end  hopeless  d  any  unmediate  reo- 
ognitkm  of  Vetmcmty  proceeded  to  develop  a  policy  which 
would  conYmce  her  opponents  of  the  wisdom  of  yielding 
to  power  what  had  so  long  been  denied  to  the  cUinis  of 
justice."  So  Slade  in  the  Vermont  State  Feg^en  pfazaeee 
it,  to  indicate,  in  part,  the  secret  negotiations  DOW  under 
way  ostensibly  to  detach  Vermont  from  the  United  States 
and  annex  her  to  the  king's  dominion  in  Canada,  but 
really  to  force  her  recognition  by  the  states ;  and,  in  part, 
the  adroit  manccuverings  of  her  astute  leaders  which 
shortly  resulted  in  the  expansion  of  her  jurisdiction  into 
the  distant  territory  of  the  chief  claimants. 

So  the  parties  shifted  and  the  situation  shaped  itself  for 
the  next  move,  one  of  large  consequence,  in  which  the  su- 
pf^rior  skill  of  the  practiced  politician  over  that  of  the 
lii^  rnry  statesman  was  demonstrated  with  dramatic  and 
with  dazing  effect. 

This  move  at  ita  inception  had  for  its  ultimate  object 
the  union  in  one  political  body  of  all  the  inhabitants  on 
both  sides  of  tlie  River  between  Mason's  Grant  on  the  east 
side  and  tlie  Green  Mountains  on  the  west,  —  the  original 
scheme  ot  New  Connecticut  contemplated  by  the  Colleue 
Hall  couveution  of  177G.  It  made  ita  start  from  Cimiber- 
land  County,  tlie  party  tlu  iv,  so  long  adljt-riiig  to  New 
York,  weaned  with  their  exj^eriences,  being  now  ready  to 
withdraw  from  her.  The  initiative  was  taken  on  the 
thirty-iirst  of  October,  when  a  convention  met  at  Brattle- 
borough  and  named  delegates  to  join  others  to  be  appointed 
from  Gloucester  County  and  the  east  side  Grafton  County, 
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and  devise  measures  to  bring  about  such  a  union.  A  week 
later  the  delegates  for  these  three  cu unties  met  on  the  east 
side,  at  Charlestown,  and  decided  before  going  any  lurtiier 
with  the  flQhflme  to  take  means  for  ascertaining  more  fully 
the  sentimeiii  of  the  several  towns  upon  it.  In  another 
week  a  oonvention  of  delegates  from  the  east  side  towns 
south  of  Oharlestown,  which  comprised  tlie  New  Hamp- 
shire Chester  Goimty,  together  with  committees  from  tlie 
three  comities  previously  moving,  assembled  at  Walpole 
and  took  definite  action  in  perfecting  a  plan  for  a  genenil 
COQTentioii  of  representatives  of  all  the  grants  at  Charles- 
town  in  the  following  Januar^^^  (^1781).  While  the  Che- 
shire County  men  were  loyal  to  New  Hampshire  they  had 
the  same  repugnance  as  the  upper  River  leaders  to  a  boun- 
dary at  the  Biv^,  and  were  impatient  with  the  halting 
oourse  of  the  Exeter  government.  Their  hope  was  strong 
that  the  movement  now  begun  w^yold  hring  the  issue  to  a 
condusicm,  with  the  establishment  of  New  Hampshire's  ju- 
lisdicyon  definitely  across  the  Biver. 

The  Charlestown  assembly  was  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  ih&  series  of  state-making,  or  state-attempting, 
OonYentions  in  the  Valley.  And  here  the  play  of  the  poli- 
tidaiis  was  the  shrewdest  and  boldest,  beautiful  in  its 
audacity. 

Upon  the  appdnted  day,  January  16,  forty-three  towns 
on  both  sides  of  the  Biver  appeared  by  their  delegates  in 
the  Charlestown  meeting-house.  The  College  party  had 
the  organissation.  At  the  opening  of  the  game  the  parti- 
sans of  three  of  the  four  interests — the  College  party, 
the  Exeter  government,  and  New  York  —  were  practically 
united  for  present  purposes  upon  the  scheme  of  a  boundary 
at  the  Green  Mountains,  with  all  the  grants  east  of  the 
ridge  in  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire  and  all  west 
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of  it  attached  to  New  York*  Vennont  was  not  yet  repre- 
sented, and  she  waa  ooimted  out  of  the  leokoning.  But 
Ira  AUen  was  on  the  way,  post  haate,  under  appointment 
from  the  govemor  and  council  with  cecrie  hkmche  to  take 
whatever  measures  in  its  interest  his  '^prudence  should 
dictate/'  He  had  also  provided  himself  with  credentials 
as  a  member  from  one  of  the  towns.  When  he  arrived 
the  convention  had  been  in  session  two  days,  and  every- 
thing was  going  the  way  of  the  combined  interests.  He 
did  not  take  his  seat  or  produce  his  credentials.  Instead, 
he  put  in  his  work  among  the  members  in  the  lobby  with 
energy  and  tact,  to  undo  what  had  been  so  far  accomplished 
and  to  bring  the  convention  to  his  side.  A  committee 
assigned  to  shape  the  business  had  reported  for  the  union 
with  New  HampsbirSi  and  their  report  had  been  adopted 
by  a  strong  majority.  AUen  and  his  aids  secured  a  recom- 
mitment of  the  report  over  night,  ostensibly  for  verbal 
corteotions  and  to  be  ^Mitted  for  the  press."  The  next 
morning  Vermont  was  found  to  be  at  the  fore,  with  the 
game  in  her  hands.  A  majority  of  the  committee  had 
been  induced  to  reverse  the  report,  which  now  provided 
for  the  union  with  Vennont  of  all  the  territory  lying  west 
of  the  Mason  line ;  and.  the  delegates  had  been  so  turned 
about  that  the  revised  report  was  adopted  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote. 

How  Allen  with  his  few  Benningtonian  aids  performed 
this  legerdemain  history  does  not  tell.  Allen's  own  secret 
report  narrates  that  he  informed  some  "  confidential  i>er- 
sons  "  tliat  the  governor  and  council  and  other  "  leading 
characters  "  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  were  now 
for  extending  Vermont's  claim  of  jurisdiction  to  the  Mason 
line,  and  tliat  "  if  the  convention  wonld  tfike  proper  mea- 
sures "  he  was  authorized  to  give  assurance  that  the 
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Assembly  would  extend  such  claun  at  their  approaching 
session  in  February,  notwithstanding  the  dissolution  of 
the  union  with  the  sixteen  towns  three  years  before.  He 
made  note  of  the  facit  that  an  influential  number  of  the 
delegates  were  members  of  the  New  Hampshire  Council 
and  Aasembly;  and  he  was  pardonalAy  jubilant  in  his 
observation  that  "the  friends  of  Nt^w  Hampshhe  were 
much  pleased  with  their  work  and  well  enjoyed  the  night" 
dm  ing  which  he  was  engaged  in  work  id  ir  his  scheme. 

General  Benjamin  Bellows,  of  AValpolr.  who  as  head  of 
the  committee  liad  made  tlie  first  rej>urt,  and  ten  others 
of  Cheshire  County,  erit<  red  a  remonstrance  against  the 
final  action  and  withdrew  from  the  convention.  They 
were  ready,  they  said,  either  to  join  New  Hampshire  or 
set  up  a  new  sta  e  between  the  heights  of  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  River;  but  they  could  not  join  Vermont. 
After  their  withdrawal  the  convention  appointed  a  com-  " 
mittee  to  confer  with  the  Vermont  Assembly  at  the  Fel> 
ruary  session,  and  then  adjourned,  next  to  assemble  in  tlie 
meeting-house  at  Cornish,  on  the  day  of  the  Assembly  s 
meeting  across  the  River  at  Windsor. 

Thus  again,  us  in  1778,  at  Cornish  and  "Windsor,  nego- 
tiations for  the  union  of  the  east  and  west  side  grants  in 
one  political  body  were  successfully  carried  out ;  now, 
however,  on  a  larger  scale  than  before  and  under  diifering 
conditions. 

First,  a  committee  from  the  Convention  at  Cornish 
crossed  over  to  the  Assenibly  at  Windsor  and  formally 
presented  their  proposition.  This  committee  the  College 
party  dominated  with  Colonel  Payne  of  Lebanon  as  chair- 
man, and  Professor  Woodward  as  a  member.  At  the 
same  time  the  Assembly  received  a  petition  from  eleven 
towns  in  the  northeast  part  of  New  York,  near  the  Hudson, 
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alflo  for  admiwHion  to  Vermont.  Both  oomTnunicatioiis 
were  met  with  a  resolve  laying:  jurisdictioual  claims  over 
all  of  the  territory  east  and  west  of  the  River  to  the 
Mason  line  on  the  one  side  and  the  Hudson  on  the  other; 
with  this  proviso,  however:  that  jurisdiction  be  not  exer- 
cised "for  the  time  being."  Subsequently  the  articles  of 
union  were  agreed  to,  and  mutnally  confirmed  by  Assenildy 
and  Convention,  to  take  effect  wiien  ratified  by  two-tliirds 
of  the  mtei-esteil  towns.  Then  both  bodies  adjourned  to 
await  the  action  of  tht  ir  resjjective  constituencies. 

Upon  reassembling  in  April,  again  at  Windsor  and 
Cornish,  the  return  showed  a  ratification  of  the  union  by 
a  requisite  number  of  towns.  Accordingly  it  was  imme- 
diat^ely  consummated  by  the  admission  to  seats  in  the 
Assembly  of  representatives  of  thirty-four  towns  east  of 
the  River.  Among  these  new  members  appeared  Professor 
Woodward  and  moat  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  College 
party. 

Thus  the  original  sixteen  east-side  towns  controlled  by 
the  College  party,  with  eighteen  oUiers  in  their  company, 
became  again  coastitulional  members  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. And  for  a  time  things  went  on  swimmingly.  At 
the  April  session  of  the  Assembly  new  counties  were 
created  in  the  place  of  the  old  ones,  courts  established, 
militia  organised  east  of  tlie  River,  and  other  measures 
taken  to  cement  the  new  union.  At  the  next  session,  held 
in  June  at  Bennington,  the  eleven  seceding  New  York 
towns  toward  the  Hudson  were  admitted  on  similar  terms 
to  those  east  of  the  Connecticut.  These  annexed  districts 
were  designated  respectively  the  Western  Union  and  the 
Eastern  Union.  At  this  session  Professor  Woodward,  and 
Jonas  Fay  and  Ira  Allen  of  the  Benningtonians,  were 
named  as  a  committee  to  attend  upon  Congress  and  make 
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ft  new  applicatioik  for  the  admuaion  of  Vermonti  with 
aathority,  m  the  event  of  BaooesB^  to  take  seata  aa  del^tea 
from  the  state.  In  September  or  October  Colonel  Payite 
was  choaen  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state.  In  October 
the  Aasembly  met  for  the  fiiat  and  only  tune  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  Biver, — at  Gharlestown, — with  the  College 
party  now  in  fall  awing. 

While  the  Bennuigton  party  had  kept  to  the  letter  of 
Iia  Allen's  promises  at  the  Charlestown  convention  in 
Jannaiy,  still  th^  had  so  manoanvred  as  to  retain  the 
power  in  their  hands.  They  had  &steied  the  union  as  a 
necessity  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  life  and  independ- 
ence of  Vemont^  but  the  rij^t  of  dissolving  it  remained 
with  the  state.  The  extension  of  her  jurisdiction  east  and 
west  over  the  whole  of  the  giants  was»  in  fact^  only  a 
claim  or  claims  not  to  be  exerdsed  if  disapproved  by  Con- 
gress. The  Benningtonians  were  piepared  to  relinquish 
both  claims  if  opportunity  should  come  in  that  way  to 
attain  their  great  desire — the  recognition  of  the  80ve> 
reignty  of  th^  state  at  all  hazards.  So  they  ''bided  their 
time "  and  observed  with  satisfaction  the  rising  tumult 
against  the  combination. 

New  Hampshire,  now  roused,  was  pressing  her  delegates 
in  Congress  to  secure  her  claim  to  Vermont's  territory, 
while  at  home  she  was  taking  measures  for  the  defence  of 
her  invaded  jurisdiction.  In  many  of  the  eastrside  towns 
an  active  minority  were  resisting  the  authority  of  Yermonty 
and  ooUisioDS  were  frequent  between  the  officean  and  par- 
tisans of  the  two  governments.  These  conflicts  were  most 
serious  in  Cheshire  County.  At  one  time  the  New  Hamp- 
shire county  sheriff,  Colonel  Enoch  Hale  of  Walpole^  when 
attempting  to  release  from  the  jail  in  Charlestown  some 
townsmen  of  Chesterfield  who  had  been  taken  for  resisting 
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a  constable,  was  himself  seized  and  incarcerated ;  and  his 
case  became  a  cause  cellbre  in  the  U^per  Valley.  In  retali- 
ation, a  Vf»r7!iont  comity  sheriif,  Dr.  William  Page  of 
Charlestown,  clapped  into  jail  at  Exeter,  by  order  of 
the  New  Plainpsliire  legislature,  upon  his  appearance  there 
as  one  of  three  commissioners  sent  over  by  the  Vermont 
government  to  endeavor  to  settle  local  disputes.  During 
the  controversies  threats  of  raising  the  militia  were  made 
by  both  states,  and  civil  war  m  the  border  to^vns  was 
imminent.  At  a  critical  stage  orders  for  marching  the 
militia  of  Vermont  into  the  warring  district  were  fvctually 
issued,  but  fortiiii  Ltely  were  countermanded  wlien  peaceful 
negotiations  intervened. 

In  August  Messrs.  Woodward,  Fay,  and  Allen  were 
in  Philadelphia  on  their  mission  pressin^^  Vermont's  renewed 
claims  upon  Congress.  On  the  twentieth,  Congress  acted 
to  the  extent  of  a  declaration  making  conditions  as  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  the  state's  recofrnition.  These 
conditions  were  the  relinquisliment  by  Vermont  of  all 
demands  to  lands  or  jurisdiction  on  the  east  side  of  the 
west  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  and  west  of  a  line  twenty 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson  :  in  other  words,  her  abandonment 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Unions.  With  this  deliuite 
proposition  the  committee  appeared  at  the  Assembly  that 
convened  at  Charlestown  on  the  eleventh  of  October. 

One  hundred  and  two  towns  were  represented  at  this 
sitting,  thirt3^-six  of  them  east  of  the  lliver.  The  meml  eis 
assembled  under  disquieting  circumstances,  for  repoit-s 
were  abroad  that  New  Hampshire  troops  would  attempt 
to  prevent  the  meeting.  In  fact  a  regiment  had  marched 
into  Charlestown  a  few  days  before  and  quartered  at  the 
fort.  Shortly  after  tiiere  airived  tiiree  huTulre  i weight  of 
powder,  six  hundr^weight  of  balls,  and  a  thousand  flints. 
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Meanwhile,  at  Cornish,  C!oloiiel  Ohaae  of  the  Yemont 
militia  had  ordeied  his  captains  to  muster  their  oompaniee 
in  readiness  for  any  emergency.  All  this  had  an  ominous 
look.  No  tiouhle,  however,  arose,  slthough  the  soldieiy 
lemained  in  the  town  for  some  time.  Probably  the  gath- 
ering of  Colonel  Reynolds  and  his  men  here  at  this  juncture 
was  quite  independent  of  the  Assembly's  meeting.  They 
had  been  enlisted  under  a  requisition  for  recruituig  the 
Continental  army,  and  were  on  their  way  to  service ;  but 
their  presence  may  have  served  to  influence  the  Assembly's 
leaders  to  prompt  and  uncompromising  action  on  the 
questions  at  issue  which  marked  this  sitting. 

The  report  of  the  Philadelphia  mission  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  for  foiu*  days.  The  offer  of  definite  terms  by 
Congress  as  an  indispensable  preliminary"  was  consid- 
ered, and  so  treated,  as  a  virtual  engagement  to  admit  the 
state  to  the  national  confederation  ii[X)u  her  acceptance  of 
the  terms.  Notwithstanding  the  alluring  inducement,  the 
Assembly  determined  to  hold  fast  to  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Unions,  and  to  decline  to  submit  the  question  of 
the  independence  of  Vermont  to  the  "arbitrament  of  any 
power  whatever."  On  the  last  day  of  the  session  the 
members  were  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  an  express  with 
great  news.  The  announcement  was  made  and  duly 
recorded,  "  That  on  the  19th  inst.  the  proud  Comwallis 
had  unconditionally  surrendered  with  his  whole  army  to 
the  illustrious  Washington." 

With  the  engineering  of  this  Charlestown  session  the 
College  pai-ty's  leadership  ended.  Their  star  was  about 
to  h\\  and  forever. 

In  the  interim  between  the  adjournment  at  Charles- 
town  and  the  next  sitting  of  the  Assembly,  called  for 
January  31  (1782)  at  Bennmg^ton,  various  foroes  were 
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diligently  at  work,  and  the  Bennington  party  were 
shrewdly  mttnceuvering.  When  the  time  for  this  mid^ 
winter  meeting  came  great  plaoB  had  matured.  The 
gathering  of  representatives  was  comparatively  small,  few 
if  any  limn  the  River  region  having  arrived ;  for  it  was 
the  worst  season  for  travel  in  that  primitive  day  of  rough 
roads,  or  of  no  roads  at  all  in  the  passes  through  the  hills. 
Before  the  close  of  February  the  work  at  Charleatown  had 
been  undone  with  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  accepting 
the  terms  of  Congress.  All  daims  to  territoiy  without 
the  bounds  named  in  the  terms  were  now  foimally  relin- 
quished, and  the  Eastern  and  Western  Unions  completely 
dissolved.  This  aeoom]^ished,  agents  were  hurried  off  to 
Philadelphia,  tmder  secret  instructions,  confident  of  at  last 
gaining  the  coveted  recognition,  the  assimied  stipulated 
price  having  been  fully  met.  How  they  failed  even  to 
receive  consideration  of  the  matter  at  this  time,  how  nine 
more  years  elapsed  before  the  state  was  admitted,  and  how 
Vermont  bravely  developed  during  this  period  as  an  inde- 
pendent republic — all  this  is  another  story. 

The  College  party,  however,  did  not  tamely  pass  from 
the  stage. 

Only  two  days  after  the  final  vote  dissolving  the 
Unions,  leading  members  of  the  Assembly  from  east  of 
the  River  reached  Bennington.  Inmiediately  they  pre- 
])ared  and  sent  out  a  call  for  a  conventiori  of  the  excluded 
River  towns  to  meet  at  Dresden  in  iM;irt  h,  and  devise 
measures  "relative  to  the  settlcinent  of  aninioslties  .  .  • 
in  order  for  an  honoral)ie  union  with  New  Hampshire." 
This  convention  duly  met  at  Colonel  Brewster's  Hanover 
inn,  and  named  a  committee  to  apply  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Assembly  for  tlie  re-admissioii  of  the  seceders  upon 
certain  terms  covered  by  tifteen  articles  carefully  drawn 
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by  the  College  statesmen.  But  New  Hampshire  now  had 
the  way^vard  towns  at  her  mercy.  The  Aasembiy  relused 
to  accept  any  but  unconditional  submission. 

In  May  live  River  towns  on  the  west  side — Hartford, 
Norwich,  Moretown  (Brswiford),  and  Newbury, —  through 
their  committees  meeting  at  Thetford,  also  petitioned  for 
admission  to  New  Hampshire.  Thereupon  the  Assembly 
expressed  the  willingness  of  the  state  to  extend  her  juris- 
diction to  the  Green  Mountaina,  provided  the  "generality 
of  the  inhabitants  Lhereof  should  deshe  it,"  and  that  New 
York  should  settle  a  boundary-line  upon  the  mountains  — 
thus  absorbing  Vermont.  Nothing  came  of  this.  In  due 
time  the  boundary  between  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
was  permanently  fixed  at  the  west  bank  of  the  River. 
Thus  New  Hampshire  possesses  the  River's  bed. 

With  the  final  reabsorption  of  the  east  side  t/)wns  by 
New  Hampshire  the  College  statesmen  returned  lo  tlieir 
books  and  their  professional  work.  They  ])layed  no  more 
at  state-making  or  state-guiding.  Occasionally  they  reap- 
peared on  the  political  horizon  coucenied  in  such  issues  of 
local  import  a**  questions  of  taxation,  when  their  skilful 
pens  were  again  employed  in  shaping  argumentative 
memorials.  The  Assembly  of  Vermont  eontinued  to  come 
to  the  Valley  for  frequent  sittings — Tiiostly  at  Windrtor, 
meeting  once  at  Westminster  and  ouce  at  Norwich  —  till 
the  close  of  1785  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1789  the  New 
Hampshire  legislatiue  assembled  at  Charlestown,  when 
Governor  John  Sullivan  aud  the  council  were  grandly  en- 
tertained at  Abel  Walker's  tavern,  wbere  Governor  Chitten- 
den with  his  couneil  had  put  up "  seven  years  before. 
But  the  college  men  had  slight  interest  in  these  goings  on. 
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BHtemesB  a^uast  the  CSoDege  party  still  oontinned  to 
be  cheriahed  by  the  donuoaat  party  in  New  Hampshire 
for  yeaxa  after.  It  was  earned  into  the  genezBtion  that 
followed^  when  it  eohmnated  in  1816  in  the  attempt  to 
wrest  the  contiol  of  the  CSoll^  fnnn  the  oorporation 
established  by  the  royal  charter,  and  Test  it  in  the  legis* 
latme ;  the  settmg  up  of  the  rival Dartmonth  Uniyersity  " 
by  the  side  of  the  College;  and  the  waging  of  the  hot 
Bartmomth  CQntnyveny,  finally  settled  by  the  United  States 
Snpreme  Court  with  the  decision  for  the  College, —  astoiy 
which  moved  a  Dartmouth  orator  to  advise  the  inscription 
above  the  door  of  the  institation :  Foonded  by  Eleasar 
Wheebofc:  Befotmded  by  Daniel  Webster.*' 
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An  Early  Colonial  Highway 


Tbe  BItw  an  important  TboroogUftre  Utroo^  Colony  Tfanns — The  flnt  White 

Man's  Craft  on  5t«  Watfirs  —  Dutch  and  English  Trading  Ships— Wil- 
liam Pynchon  the  fizBt  River  Merchant — ProKporoos  Traffic  in  Furs, 
Skins,  and  Hemp  —The  earileflt  Flatboats  operating  botirecn  tho  Fails— 

Seventeenth  Century  Shipbuilding  —  River-built  Ships  sent  out  on  long 
Foreign  Voyages  —  The  Rig  of  tho  Flatboat  as  devcloi)ed  by  Colonial 
BuUden— System  of  Up-River  Trausportationin  Uie  latter  Colonial  i'erlod 


LL  thzoogh  colonial  tanm  the  Gonnecticat  was  a 


jCjL  highway  of  importance  for  porsuitB  of  trade  and  of 
war.  At  first  its  navigation  by  the  white  man's  craft  was 
confined  to  the  sixty  miles  between  the  River's  mouth  and 
the  head  of  tide-water  below  Enfield  Falls.  Socm  after  the 
coming  of  the  English  colonists,  howeveri  the  flatboat^  or 
soowy  was  contrived  which  could  run  the  Enfield  lapids  at 
high  water,  and  then  navigation  extended  to  Springfield. 
Above  commerce  was  carried  on  only  through  the  Massa- 
chusetts Beach  by  means  of  canoes  or  rafts  or  flatboats  be- 
tween the  falls,  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century* 
But  long  before  that  time  the  craft  of  the  white  hunt^  and 
trapper,  the  frontieisman,  the  scout  and  the  soldier  had 
navigated  the  far  northern  reaches;  while  the  Indians,  the 
River's  first  navigators,  were  paddling  its  sinuous  length  in 
their  bark  canoes  and  dugouts  on  fishing  or  hunting  expe- 
ditions, or  on  piedatoiy  incursions  against  the  New  Eoghoid 
frontieRi.  And  during  the  tragic  years  of  the  French  and 
Indian  wars  it  was  the  great  military  thoroug^axe. 
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The  year  1633,  with  the  establishment  of  the  rival 
Dutch  and  Pilgrim  trading  houses,  is  usually  given  as  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  River  to  commercied  navigation. 
Bat  in  (his  statement  no  account  is  taken  of  the  presence 
of  Dutch  trading  vessels  here  for  a  decade  hefore.  It  were 
doflerto  the  record  to  say  that  in  1633,  when  English  ships 
first  came  in  and  began  to  compete  with  the  Dutch  for  its 
trade,  the  River  was  opened  gensndly  to  navigation.  Very 
floon  the  English  were  in  aacoeBsfol  oompetition  with  their 
TiTak,  and  their  little  TesBde  were  taking  out  rich  cai  goes 
of  the  Valley  products,  mostly  to  port  at  Boston  for  8hip> 
xnsnt  to  England.  The  Dntcii  ships  csztled  their  cargoes 
to  New  Amsterdam  generaOy  for  shipment  to  HoUsnd ; 
and  it  is  said  that  some  ol  them  saitod  direct  from  the 
River  to  the  home  ports.  The  earliest  Dutch  craft  m  the 
River  have  been  described  as  **  yachts,"  small  doops  and 
periagnas.  The  earliest  English  vessels  of  record  were 
harks,  lighters,  pinks,  pmnaoes,  and  shallops. 

Although  the  Plymouth  men  were  the  first  Eiiglish 
traders  in  the  River  with  thehr  great  new  bark  "  and  other 
ships,  the  Bay  Colony  men  were  *^  dose  seconds/'  as  we  have 
seen.  William  'PymHusn,  with  his  foundation  of  Springfield 
in  1636,  was  the  first  to  establish  a  qrsiematic  River  husi> 
ness.  He  had  then  the  advantage  of  exclusive  privileges, 
bemg  one  of  those  to  whom  the  standing  ooundl  of  Mass&p 
chusetts  Bay  farmed  out  all  trading  with  the  Indians  in 
beaver  and  other  furs  for  a  spedfied  term.  To  f aeOitate 
tiaoflportation  between  Enfield  rapids  and  the  Springfidd 
settlement,  ^mch(m  built  a  storage  warehouse  on  the  shore 
below  the  &Us  which  gave  its  name  to  Warehouse  Fbint. 
Here  was  the  up*river  landing  of  his  first  trading  shallop 
(the  same  that  wss  later  impreessd  for  the  Pequot  War). 
After  the  Pequot  War  the  River's  navigation  to  Warehouse 
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Point  increased)  and  trade  became  profitable  to  the  colon- 
ists, especially  the  Pjnchons — William  and  Major  John, 

his  son,  who  succeeded  him. 

The  earliest  trafhc  was  in  furs,  sl^ins,  and  hemp  brought 
in  by  the  Indians.  Major  Pynchon  and  his  associates 
sometimes  sent  out  in  a  single  ship  to  England,  a  thousand 
pounds'  sterling  worth  of  otter  and  beaver  skins.  The 
beaver  trade  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  hands 
of  Major  Pynchon  and  a  few  merchants  in  the  lower  towns 
to  wbom  tiie  T'onTiecticut  court  connniit^d  its  exclusive 
charge.  An  abundance  of  beaver  then  inhabited  the  lower 
streams  which  flow  into  the  Iliver.  Many  beaver  and  other 
skins  were  also  brought  down  the  River  by  the  Indians 
from  tlie  distant  west  and  north.  Major  Pynchon's  account 
books,  which  are  preserved  in  tlie  vSpringfield  City  Li- 
brary, ciivering  a  period  of  thirty  years  fr^in  1050,  give 
interestiok'  details  of  the  River's  early  trade  and  shipments. 
During  that  lime  the  major  packed,  mostly  in  hogsheads, 
many  thousand  iioaver-skins,  worth  about  eight  shillings 
sterling  a  pound  m  England.  Other  skins  shipped  by  him 
were  of  the  grey  and  the  red  fox,  the  muskrat,  the  raccoon, 
the  marten,  the  fisher,  mink,  wildcat,  and  moose,  the 
latter  skins  weighing  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  pounds 
each. 

When  the  flatboat  was  first  employed  on  the  River  is 
not  definitely  known,  but  it  was  jfrobably  very  early  in  use, 
working  between  Warehouse  Point  and  Springfield.  The 
first  flatboat 8  were  built  by  the  earliest  Springfield  colonist-s, 
and  men  soon  became  skilful  in  running  them  over  the 
rapids.  Later  on  there  ^vere  Iladley  and  Northampton 
boats  and  boatmen  in  regular  service.  As  settlements  ad- 
vanced up  the  Piver  above  the  Massachusetts  line,  larger 
fiatboats  were  operated  between  the  various  ialls^  the 
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freiglit  bong  unloaded  at  the  foot  of  each  faXi,  and  trans- 
ported around  it  on  dioreby  teams, — ox<4»ain8  at  first,  — 
to  be  reloaded  on  the  boats  above.  Thus  a  definite  and 
ramunentiTe  ocenpatiop  in  addhkm  to  iasaaang  was  af- 
Imded  the  dwelleEB  near  each  fall.  Warehouse  Point  was 
the  place  d  tianshqinient  of  freight  from  sloops  to  the 
flatboats  throngh  the  colony  period,  and  afterward  till  the 
opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  erection  of 
the  first  Hartford  bridge  across  the  Rirer,  in  1809,  ob* 
sbrocted  the  passage  of  the  larger  sloops,  and  then  Har^ 
ford  became  the  principal  port  of  transhipment. 

The  canoes  first  used  for  Biver  service  were  fashioned 
after  the  Indian  dugouts,  firom  trees  cut  on  the  Rivef^s 
banks.  It  was  early  firand  necessary  to  protect  **  canoe 
trees  "  from  Bpoliation,  and  orders  were  passed  by  Spring- 
fidd,  nd  probably  by  other  settlements,  prohibiting  the 
felling  of  such  trees  within  the  bounds  of  the  plantation 
without  general  consent.  These  canoes,  used  in  crossing 
from  shoie  to  shore  or  in  passing  between  the  settlements, 
as  wdl  as  for  freightage  and  mingling  with  the  graceful 
birchen  craft  of  friendly  bartering  Indians,  must  have 
brightened  the  Biver  abont  the  lonely  plantations.  But 
there  could  have  been  no  more  hesrtaung  sight  than  the 
spectacle,  in  the  spring  of  1638,  of  the  fleet  of  fifty 
Indian  canoes  sweeping  down  from  the  Indian  village  of 
Pocumtuck  (Deerfield),  all  heaped  up  with  lusdous  com, 
for  the  relief  of  the  lower  Biver  towns  impoverished  by  the 
Pequot  War  of  the  previous  year  and  in  danger  of  starvap 
tion.  ''Never  was  the  like  known  to  this  day,"  wrote 
chivalrous  Captain  John  Mason  in  his  history  thirty  yean 
after. 

Many  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  vessels  in  the  Biver*s 
navigation  were  built  on  its  lower  banks,  from  native 
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timber.  Among  the  fizit  irare  ketehes,  pinks,  and  shftllops. 
A  policy  for  the  enoonng^ment  of  flUpbnildiDg  waa  rwj 
early  adopted  by  the  CoDDedaoai  CSokmy.  Before  the 
middle  o£  the  eeventeeath  century  Hartford  men  were 
sending  out  BiveHMiilt  ships  on  disiant  voyages,  freighted 
with  the  products  of  the  Yalky  to  be  bartered  for  the 
oommoditiee  of  foreign  parts^  all  sorts  of  necessities  for  a 
new  country,  among  them  much  rumme  "  and  oocasioiial 
wines.  These  vessels,  says  a  local  duonielery  were  sent 
forth  on  to  Boston,  Newfoundland,  New  York,  Delaware, 
Barbadoes,  Jamaica ;  or,  oooasbnaJly,  to  S^yal  and  to  the 
Wine  and  Hadeira  Isles."  By  1666  vessels  on  the  stocks 
wers  exempted  from  taxation.  In  1676  Hartfoid  had 
among  her  craft  a  ketch  of  ninety  tons;  andlfiddietown, 
a  ship  of  seventjtons.  By  1680  ships,  ketches,  and  pinks 
of  from  fifty  to  eighty  tons,  with  smaller  stoops  and  barques, 
were  navigeting  the  Biver  to  Hartford  and  Warehouse 
Point. 

The  flatboats  as  developed  by  the  colonial  builders  wm 
generally  provided  with  asquaie  mainsail  set  in  the  middle 
of  the  craft  and  extending  some  fset  each  side  of  it^  and  a 
topsail  which  wae  useful  only  before  the  wind.  Three 
sails  were  sometimes  carried,  the  third  sail  rigged  above 
the  topsail  in  very  light  winds.  When  the  wind  was 
unfavorable  these  boats  were  propelled  by  poling,  or 
**  snubbing  "  along  shore,  with  setting  poles."  The  poles 
were  of  white  ash  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  long,  with 
a  socket-spike  in  the  lower  end.  The  polen  came  to  be 
caUed  spike-pole  men.  They  worked  one  on  each  ride  of 
the  smaller  boats  and  three  on  each  side  on  the  larger. 
The  operation  was  slow  and  laborious.  Each  poleman, 
pladng  the  spiked  end  of  his  pole  firmly  on  the  river  bot- 
tom and  pressing  the  head  of  the  upper  end  against  hia 
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gfaoiildflT,  walked  item  tlie  front  of  the  boat  to  the  mast- 
board,  shoving  with  ell  his  force  as  he  walked.  Tbeineide 
oanmen  worked  with  the  ahoirter  poke.  The  aqiitaui  did 
the  steeling  in  the  stem,  in  the  smaller  onft  nsmga  wide- 
bladed  oar.  The  poling  was  the  hardest  kind  of  labor. 
Eaoh  season  great  tiiiok  callonsee  as  large  aa  the  hand  were 
raised  on  the  front  of  the  polers'  shoulders,  laoeiated  and 
bloody  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  The  boats  were  flat- 
bottomed  and  drew  only  horn  two  to  three  feet  of  water. 
The  freight  canied  was  packed  aroond  the  eentral  meat. 

Before  the  dose  of  the  colony  period  the  system  of 
transportation  above  tidewater  by  flatboata  between  the 
snooBssiTe  falls  and  by  teams  on  shore  around  them,  had 
been  advanced  manymfles  northward  to  meet  ttade  demands 
or  supply  the  neoessaries  of  life  to  the  devekypmg  up-river 
settlements  on  the  ''New  Hampshire  Grants "  and  the 
growing  northern  oonntiy.  At  the  approach  of  the  Bevi^ 
lution  the  head  of  boat  navigetbn  had  reached  the  then 
new  village  of  Wells  River,  m  the  Vermont  Newbwyy  l^rmg 
in  the  deep  narrow  Valley  at  the  confluence  of  Wells  Biver 
and  our  stream,  the  unususl  pictnrosquonose  of  which 
to-day  invites  the  treveller  as  he  geaes  down  upon  it  from 
the  Wells  Biver  Junction  of  lailwayB.  The  flatboata  of 
that  time,  bringmg  up  misceUaneons  cargoes  of  merehan- 
dise,  with  iron,  salt»  molaasos,  and  much  mm,  were  xetumed 
down  river  laden  with  shingles,  potash,  and  other  jooducts 
of  the  region,  for  Hartfoid  and  bdow.  Bafts  of  lumber 
were  also  pibted  down,  in  ''boxes,"  sometimsB  sixty  feet 
long  and  a  dozen  feet  wide.  Many  men  ware  engaged 
directly  or  indirecdy  ui  the  Biver  service.  FbMngem  as 
wen  as  merchandise  were  oocaskmally  tram^rted  the 
riverway  on  the  freight  boats.  Hoosshold  goods  wen 
also  carried  up  for  new  settlew. 
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There  being  no  bridge  at  any  point  aoioflB  the  Bitot  ' 
tiU  after  the  Berolution,  the  f eny  was  an  important  insti- 
tution  in  the  adTOncing  settileniente  and  the  fenyman  a 
nseful  and  important  personage.  The  chain  feny,  still 
seen  at  intervals  along  the  RiTer,  was  early  in  use,  suo- 
oeedlng  the  canoe  and  the  laft  f eny« 


XXII 


Locks  and  Canals 

The  ftnt  "S&wr  fn  Um  Conntiy  to  fee  Improred  by  CuftU— Hm  Initial  ChAitor 

Isaued  by  Vermont  In  1791  —  First  Work  iu  the  Massachuaett^  Reach  — 
Locking  of  South  Hadley  Falls  in  1705  —  A  Bemarkable  Aohiovement  for 
that  Day  —  Unique  Featnraa  of  the  Comtraotlon  —  The  System  as  Devel- 
oped Northward  — WollB  River  Village  Head  of  NaTigation— River  LIfa 
then  Animated  and  Bustling  —  Improved  Types  of  Freight-  Hoists  —  Soliemes 
for  Bxtending  tbe  System  with  great  Bivai  Projecu — lioal  crushing 
CoggpeUilon  of  the  Ballioada. 

"TTEKY  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  when 
V   internal  improvements  were  planning  in  various 
parts  of  the  new  nation,  large  schemes  were  formulated  hy 
Connecticut  Valley  men  for  increasing  the  navigability  of 

the  River  northward  by  means  of  a  system  of  canals  around 
the  principal  falls  ;  and  by  1795,  before  the  establishment 
of  similar  enterprises  elsewhere  in  the  country,  the  first 
work  in  a  projected  series  was  finished.  Tims  the  Con- 
necticut was  the  first  river  m  America  to  be  improved  by 
canals.  It  has  the  furtber  di.stiiiction  of  having  been  navi- 
gated above  tide-water,  during  its  career  of  activity,  more 
than  any  other  river  in  New  England. 

The  institntion  of  the  c^nal  system  was  stimulated  in 
part  by  the  l  ivalry  betwctm  t  he  seajjort  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  lh(^  lower  River  centres  of  Hartford  and 
Springfield  for  tiie  control  of  tlie  trade  of  northern  New 
England.  With  the  substitution  to  an  api^recialjle  extent 
of  imobsiructed  up-river  navigation  during  the  open  sea- 
sons ior  the  cumbrous  system  of  part  water  and  part  land 
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carriage,  the  lower  t/^wna,  brought  commercially  nearer  to 
the  upper  eomitry,  would  gain  a  distinct  advant^ige.  Accord- 
inglv  their  merchauts  and  shippyers  weru  quick  to  encourage 
tlie  scheme,  and  moneyed  men  stood  ready  to  invest  in  the 
undertaking,  nev.-  and  imtried  in  the  country  as  it  was,  as 
soon     its  feasibility  was  demonaLiated  to  theij  satisfaction. 

The  iiiat  charter  for  a  canal,  however,  came  from  the 
north.  It  issued  in  171)1,  with  the  virile  acts  of  the  first 
legislature  of  the  liually  admitt^  state  of  Vermont,  sitting 
•at  the  Vermont  Windsor.  It  was  granted  to  two  uppcr- 
Valley  men  of  affiuis  —  General  Lewis  B.  Morris  of  the 
Vermont  Springfield,  and  Br.  William  Page  of  Charlestown, 
opposite,  as  "  The  Company  for  rendering  the  Connecticut 
River  Navigable  by  Bellows  Falls."  But  early  in  the  next 
year,  1792,  before  this  company  had  become  established, 
Massachusetts  charteted  ^The  Pkoprieton  of  the  Locks 
and  Oanak  on  the  Ckumeotieut  Bhrer/'  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  straam  ^  pABsable  for  boats  and  other  things/' 
from  the  mouth  of  Ghioopee  Biw  throughont  the  state ; 
and  this  corporation  put  the  first  work  through. 

The  Massachusetts  proprietOES  contemplated  at  the  out- 
set the  locking  of  the  two  great  falls  in  tiie  Mmwaohnaetta 
Beachy — the  South  Hadley  and  Tumei^s  Falla.  It  was  a 
strong  <»rgaiu2ation  composed  of  men  of  leading  !n  several 
lower  Valley  towns,  principally  Springfield,  Northampton, 
and  Deetfield;  with  a  few  of  Berkshire.  In  the  list  one 
observes  snob  representative  central  and  weefeem  Maesa- 
chnsetts  names  as  Wortbington,  Lyman,  and  Dwight  of 
Springfield ;  Strong  and  Breck  of  Northampton ;  WiUiams 
and  Hojt  of  Deerfield  Moore  of  Greenfield ;  Sedgwick  of 
Stockbridge.  John  Williams  of  Deeifield,  a  great-grand- 
son of  the  Bedeemed  Captive,"  was  largely  instrumental 
in  its  promotion.   Capitsl  from  Holland,  at  that  time  the 
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financial  centre  of  Europe,  was  brought  into  the  enterprise, 
and  Mr.  Williams  was  associated  with  Stephen  Iligginson 
of  Boston,  the  merchant  grandfather  of  Thomas  WGntworth 
Higginson,  as  agent  of  the  Dutch  firms  invest iniz-  Routes 
for  both  canals  were  marked  out  and  surveyed  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1792,  while  at  the  same  time  surveys  were  making 
for  another  coinpany  proposing  a  canal  from  Boston  to 
the  Connecticut  at  Deerfield,  —  a  plan  which  developed 
no  further.  The  South  Hadley  work  was  the  first  to  be 
completed. 

The  construction  of  this  initial  enterprise,  the  gerra 
of  the  great  hydraulic  works  of  Ilolyoke  to-day,  was  & 
remarkable  achievement  of  that  time.  Its  builders,  with 
no  precedent  in  the  country  to  follow,  were  obliged  to 
execute  it  largely  on  oi  iirmal  lines.  Benjamin  Prescott 
of  Northampton,  in  after  years  a  superintendent  of  the 
arsenal  at  Springfield,  was  the  supervising:^  engineer.  Most 
of  the  way  the  cutting  was  through  solid  red  .slate  rock, 
and  proved  costly.  The  canal  began  at  a  point  l)y  the 
South  Iladley  end  of  the  present  great  dam,  and  extended 
two  and  a  half  miles  along  the  River's  trend  northward, 
entermg  the  River  above  a  wintr  dam  projected  oWiijuely 
outward.  The  capacity  of  the  waterway  ^v.l.s  equal  to  the 
transportation  of  boats  or  rafts  forty  feet  long  and  tweiity 
feet  wide.  The  stylo  of  machinery  provided  for  propelling 
craft  through  waa  unii|ue.  As  described  by  Dr  Josiah  G. 
Holland  a  half-century  ago :  "  At  the  point  where  boata 
were  to  be  lowered  and  elevated  wjus  a  long  inclined  plane 
traversed  by  a  car  of  the  widtli  of  the  canal  and  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  take  on  a  boat  or  a  section  of  a  raft.  At 
the  top  of  this  inclined  plane  were  two  large  water-wheels, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  canal,  which  furnished,  by  the 
aid  of  the  water  of  the  canal,  the  power  for  elevating  the 
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car  and  for  balancing  and  controlling  it  in  its  descent.  At 
the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  the  car  descended  into  the 
water  of  the  canal,  being  entirely  submerged.  A  boat 
asceodmg  the  river  and  passing  into  the  canal  would  be 
floated  directly  over  and  into  the  car,  tlie  brim  of  the  lattt*;r, 
of  course,  being  gauged  to  a  water  level  by  its  elevation 
aft  in  proportion  to  the  angle  of  the  inclination  of  tlie 
tniverse  way.  The  boat  being  secure  in  the  car,  the  water 
was  let  upon  the  water-wheels,  which  by  their  common 
shaft  were  attached  to  the  car  through  two  immense  cables, 
and  thus,  winding  the  aibles,  the  boat  passed  out  into  the 
canal  above.  The  reverse  of  the  operation  .  .  .  transferred 
a  boat,  or  the  section  of  a  raft,  from  above  downwards.'* 
The  completion  of  the  work  and  the  successful  passage 
of  the  first  boat  through  the  cana\,  in  1795,  were  matters 
for  great  congratulation  to  the  proprietors.  But  the  out- 
look was  not  all  rosy  for  them.  The  expenditure  had  been 
much  heavier  than  anticipated,  —  an  assessment  of  over 
eighty  thousaud  dollars  on  the  shares  of  the  stock  was 
large  for  those  mude.st  days  of  financiering, —  and  profits 
were  uncertain.  Litigation,  also,  fullowud  tlie  erection  of 
the  first  dam,  since  it  waa  so  built  as  to  set  the  River's 
water  back  for  some  miles,  thus  (lowing  the  Northampton 
meadows,  and  citusiiig  an  epidemic  of  intermittent  fever. 
The  structure  was  condemned  as  a  nuisan!  e,  :ind  all  but 
the  oblique  section  had  to  be  torn  fluwu.  Tljis  trouble 
scared  off  the  Dutch  investors,  and  they  sold  out  their 
holdings  at  a  sacrifice.  Tlie  stock  ultimately  came  to  be 
held  by  a  few  hands,  and  thereafter  was  profitable.  Mean- 
while coniiiierce  through  the  canal  had  steadily  increased, 
and  the  lowering  of  the  bed  for  deeper  wat«r  \va»s  nnpera- 
tive.  This  work  was  undertaken  with  iunda  raised  by  a 
lottery  authorised  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  of 
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1802,  the  system  still  in  favor  then  fnx  aiding  the  con- 
struction of  qumi  public  works  as  well  M  for  bnilding 
])ridges  and  turnpikes.  The  deepening  vas  accomplished 
by  1806,  with  other  improvements,  among  them  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  simple  lock  system  for  the  device  of  car 
and  cable. 

The  Turner's  Falls  canal  was  opened  for  aervioe  in 

1800.  Its  completion  fell  to  a  second  company,  "The 
Proprietors  of  the  Upper  T.ocks  and  Canal  on  Connecticut 
River,"  incorporated  in  1794,  when  the  interests  of  the 
original  corporation  were  divided^  the  lower  work  being 
all  that  it  could  comfortably  carry.  The  stockholders  in 
the  two  ooiporatSons,  however,  were  practically  the  same. 
This  canal  was  about  three  miles  in  length,  extending 
from  the  junction  of  the  Deerfield  with  the  Connecticut, 
to  a  point  just  above  the  present  dam  at  Tomer's  Falls, 
and  had  ten  locks. 

The  works  at  Bellows  Falls  were  the  third  in  chrono- 
logical order,  the  canal  here  being  ready  for  business  in 
the  autumn  of  1802.  This  was  a  short  canal,  as  compared 
with  the  Massachusetts  concerns,  and  had  eight  locks.  The 
company  incorporated  by  Vermont  to  build  it  subsequently 
obtained  a  charter  from  New  Hampshire.  Dr.  Page  of  the 
original  corporators  executed  the  work  as  civil  engineer ; 
but  the  capital  came  from  England.  Tt  was  furnished  by 
a  wealthy  Londoner,  Hodgson  Atkinson,  who  never  saw 
the  works,  for  he  never  came  to  Ameri(m.  The  property 
remained  in  the  Atkinson  family  for  seventy-four  years. 
Hence  the  name  of  Atkinson  applied  to  one  of  the  present 
thoroughfares  in  the  picturesque  village  of  Bellows  Falls. 

Two  small  upper  crmals  next  built  completed  the  sys- 
tem northward.  One  of  these  was  at  Water-Queeche,  now 
Sumner's  Falls,  midway  between  the  towna  of  Hartland 
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and  North  HarUand  on  the  Vomumt  ddo.  The  other 
was  aboat  three  milee  above  White  Bxrex  Junction,  where 
now  k  the  Vermont  village  of  Wilder.  The  latter  work 
made  it  poflsible  for  boats  to  approach  Bamety  Vermont^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  Fifteen-Miles  Falls^  two  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  above  Hartford,  Although  early  chartered, 
first  Vermont  in  1794,  and  afterward  by  New  Hamp- 
shire^ these  northernmost  canals  were  not  in  cperatkm  till 
after  1810. 

The  five  sets  of  works  now  established  constituted 
the  canal  system  through  a  large  part  of  the  period  of 
the  greatest  activity  cn  the  Biver  above  tide-water^  for  the 
sixth  of  the  series — the  Bnfield  canal  around  the  lowest 
&ll8, — was  not  opened  till  1829,  a  decade  only  before  the 
advent  of  the  railroad  in  the  Valley^  which  changed  speedily 
the  whole  aspect  of  things. 

The  River  life  wss  most  animated  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  canal  system  through  the  first  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Numerous  towns  along  the  River's 
banks  in  the  upper  states,  now  serene  and  retired  with  the 
dignity  of  a  prosperous  pasty  were  then  brisk  and  bustling 
places.  The  River  became  a  tiaxn  arteiy;  and  the  turnpike  ' 
the  land-tboroughiare  between  the  seaboard  and  the  northern  • 
country,  with  the  river-boat^  the  stage-coach,  snd  the  great  ' 
goods-wagon  the  popular  means  of  transportation.  The 
landings  established  at  various  points  along  the  River  were 
then  the  favorite  gathering-places  for  leisurely  townsfolk 
and  villagers  to  "  see  the  boat  come  in,"  as  the  rural  rail- 
way station  in  after  years  became  at  train  time."  Then 
was  the  day  of  the  **  River  gods,"  a  term  applied  to  expert 
handlers  of  boats  and  masters  of  transportation,  as  well  as 
to  the  Valley  political  leaders.  The  men  then  in  the  River 
servioe  were  "  the  stoutest,  heartiest,  and  merriest "  in  the 
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Valley.  \Yhen  the  boats  were  speeding  under  a  spanking 
breeze  and  there  was  rest  from  poling,  their  sones  echoed 
over  the  River  banks ;  and  some  of  them  were  glorious 
singers.  Marvellous  tales  are  told  of  their  wondrous 
strength.  There  was  one  "Bill*'  Cummins,  who  was 
wont  jauntily  to  "  lift  a  barrel  of  salt  with  one  hand  by 
putting  two  liiigera  in  tlie  bung-hole,  and  set  it  from  the 
bottom  timbers  "  of  a  boat  "  on  top  of  the  masthoard." 

As  traffic  increased,  or  after  the  opeuiiig  of  the  Enfield 
Canal,  larger  freightrboats  were  constructed.  The  per- 
fected lv]>e  wa3  a  flatboat  of  stout  oak,  averaging  seventy 
feet  in  length,  twelve  or  thirteen  in  width  at  the  bow,  ten 
at  the  stern,  and  lifteen  at  the  mast,  which  stood  about 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  how.  Tn  the  stem  was  a  snug 
cabin.  The  mast  was  high,  rigged  with  shifting  shroud 
and  forestays,  a  topmast  to  \m  run  \ip  when  needed,  the 
mainsail  about  thirty  by  eighteen  feet,  and  the  topsail  twenty- 
four  by  twelve  feet.  The  capacity  of  this  class  of  boat  was 
from  thirty  lo  forty  tons.  Smaller  boats,  generally  built 
in  the  Upper  Valley,  were  o£  about  twenty  live  tons  bur- 
den. These  were  without  cabins.  The  captain  am]  crew 
of  the  larger  type  lived  on  board  during  the  voyage  north 
and  return ;  the  crews  of  the  smaller  ci  aft  l  ioarded  at  farm- 
buuses  aloug  shore.  The  piuisage  was  made  only  in  the 
daytime,  the  boats  being  tied  up  to  the  shore  at  night. 
The  upwarrl  course  naturally  occupied  the  longer  time,  the 
length  varying  with  the  wind.  The  average  time  was 
twenty  days  for  the  up-trip  from  Hartford  to  Wells  River, 
and  ten  days  down  to  tide-water.  Sometimes  the  voyage 
up  and  return  was  made  in  twenty-five  days.  Between 
Hartford  and  Bellows  Falls  the  round  trip  averaged  about 
two  weeks.  The  downward  Yoyage  from  Bellows  FallB 
usually  oooupied  three  days,  Northfield  being  made  the 
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first  day,  Springfielid  the  fleoond,  and  Hartfoid  the  third. 
At  several  points  helpers  had  to  be  employed  beside 
•  the  crews  of  polemen.  About  Bellows  Falls  partioularly 
diflficulties  werenot  mfvequently  enoountered  whioh  profited 
the  pockets  c£  the  dwelleni  in  the  neighborhood.  When 
a  strong  south  wind  was  blowing  boats  coming  down  stream, 
aftw  leairing  the  canal  became  entangled  in  the  eddy  of 
the  Biver  at  this  point,  the  contraxy  currents  being  much 
stronger  then  than  now.  A  mge  running  thiou|^  a  ring 
on  a  post,  which  was  set  into  the  River  at  the  south  end  ol 
the  eddy,  was  provided,  by  which  a  boat  could  be  pulled 
into  the  outward  current  by  helpers.  One  ''Old  Seth 
Hapgood/'  who  lived  near  by,  was  for  years  especially 
active  in  this  work,  keeping  a  pair  of  oxen  in  readiness 
for  it.  Hitching  his  team  to  one  end  of  the  postrrope,  the 
other  end  of  which  was  &stened  to  the  bcKit,  he  would 
bestride  the  "  nigh  "  ox,  drive  out  into  the  Biver  as  far  as 
poarible,  and  tug  into  the  proper  current.  It  became  a 
oommon  saying  among  Biver  men  that  ''Old  Seth  Hapgood 
prayed  every  morning  for  a  south  wind.**  At  Enfield  BUls, 
on  tile  up  voyage,  as  many  men  as  there  were  tons  of  frei^t 
on  board  were  required  to  pole  a  boat  over  the  rapids  except 
when  the  wind  was  ^vorable.  Only  about  ten  or  twelve 
tons  could  be  carried  over,  the  excess  of  cargo  being  carted 
around  by  wagons,  and  leehipped  at  Thompsonville,  five 
miles  above  Warehouse  Point.  The  extra  polers  were 
called  "  BUlsmen.*'  It  required  about  a  day  to  make  the 
passage. 

Bamet,  ten  miles  above  Wells  Biver  village,  was  the 
vUima  tku^  of  navigation,  the  FifteenrMiles  FaOs  barring 
all  boat  progress  beyond  that  point.  But  We&s  Biver  vilr 
lage  remained  the  practical  head  of  the  river  transportar 
tion.  With  the  opening  of  the  upper  canals  larger  amounts 
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of  goods  began  to  be  brought  up  to  this  depot  and  distrib- 
uted thence  by  wagons  and  carts  farther  up  country. 
The  reconis  of  a  storage  warehouse  here,  from  1810  to  181G, 
quoUMi  by  the  hiistorian  of  Newbury,  show  that  towns  sixty 
miles  north  received  their  supplies  in  this  way.  The  cost 
of  tmnsportation  fluctuated  with  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it,  and  the  changing  rates  of  the  canal  tolls.  Tn  the 
early  twenties  the  combined  tolls  between  Hartford  and 
Wells  River  averaged  four  dollars  a  ton.  The  added  ex- 
pense of  extra  help  on  the  up  voyage  and  pilotage  down, 
brought  the  average  total  cost  to  nearly  six  dollars  a  ton 
eacli  way. 

Still  the  River  transportation  business  grew  and  con- 
tinued profitable  to  the  boating  companies  and  the  lower 
River  towns  j  and  for  a,  conisiderable  period  they  controlled 
the  best  of  the  the  up-country  trade  during  the  boating 
seasons,  though  competitors  from  other  directions  were 
pressing  in.  Till  the  eigh teen-twenties  the  chief  compe- 
tition wad  with  the  eastern  seaport  towns,  connected  with 
the  north  by  way  of  the  Middlesex  Canal  from  Boston  to 
the  Merrimack  River,  built  largely  by  Boston  capital,  and 
opened  in  1803.  By  this  way  freight  was  transported  up 
the  Merrimack  to  Concord,  New  Hampshire^  without  break- 
ing bulk,  and  thence  teamed  north.  Through  transporta- 
tion rates,  however,  were  higher  than  by  way  of  Hartford 
and  our  River.  Projects  were  early  conceived  for  extend- 
ing the  eastern  system  to  the  upper  Connecticut  by  canals 
from  the  Merrimack,  but  none  was  cairied  beyond  Uie  mak- 
ing of  sorvejA  for  routes.  The  fiist  flurvey  was  from  the 
nouth  of  the  Goxitoooook  m  Conooid  to  the  mouth  of  Sugar 
River  in  GUremont,  made  in  1816.  The  last,  made  eight 
or  nine  jean  later,  started  from  the  Pemigewaaaet^  at 
the  town  of  Wentworth,  and  reached  the  Connecticut  at 
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Httveihill,  iMar  the  Welb  Biw  head  of  nayigatloii. 
Other  aurvejB  of  the  later  period  from  the  east  weie 
for  oanala  projected  £rom  DoTer,  New  Hampshire^  and 
Portland,  IidOyne. 

llCeanwhile  competiUon  fiom  the  nearv  Maboeid  had 
threatened  the  lower  River  transportation  centres.  A 
move  had  been  made  by  New  Haven  to  divert  the  trade 
to  her  port  through  a  canal  connecting  New  Haven  with 
the  Biver  at  a  point  above  Hartford.  This  was  the  blow 
direct  to  Hartford's  intereata.  Her  merchants  and  allied 
biuineflB  men  combined  to  parry  it  with  a  larger  enterprise. 
« Then  ensued  a  warm  campaign  muler  the  impulse  of  which 
greater  projects  developed. 

The  New  Haven  scheme  hegpm  with  the  projected  cansl 
from  tide>water  at  New  Haven  to  Northampton.  The 
counter  enterprise  of  Hartford  comprehended  the  locking 
of  the  Bnfield  Falls,  getting  control  of  the  existing  canals 
above,  and  improving  tlie  Kiver's  whole  navigable  course 
up  to  Barnet.  The  New  Haven  project  was  embodied  in 
**  The  President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Fanniug- 
ton  Canal/'  a  Connecticut  corporation  (bartered  in  1822, 
empowered  to  build  from  New  Haven  to  the  Connecticut 
state  line  at  Southwick;  Massachusetts j  and  in  "The 
Hampshire  and  Hampden  Canal  Company,"  chartered  by 
Massachusetts  the  following  year,  to  complete  the  work 
from  Southwick  to  Northampton.  The  Hartford  design 
was  organized  in  "  The  Connecticut  River  Company,"  char- 
tered in  1824,  lirat  by  Connecticut,  then  by  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  to  "  improve  the  boat  navigation  through 
the  Valley  of  Connecticut  Biver  from  Hartford  toward  its 
source." 

The  forces  thus  arrayed  were  soon  in  strenuous  rivaJiy, 
and  the  pc^ular  talk  of  the  Valley  became  all  of  canals. 
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The  next  year,  1825,  the  tlowering  season  of  canals  in 
other  parts,  was  full  of  actioi\.  Tn  the  middle  of  I^'ebra- 
ary  a  great  convention  of  two  hundred  delegates  from  the 
principal  towns  aHsembied  at  the  Vermont  Windsor  and 
adopted  a  memorial  to  Congress  for  aid  in  schemes  of  iip|H  r 
River  improvement.  TjCss  than  ten  days  after,  Massachu- 
setts was  movmg  for  a  canal  from  Boston  Harbor  to  the 
(^)iinecticut  and  on  to  the  Hudson.  During  the  summer 
surveying  parlies  were  dilitrently  at  work  up  and  down  the 
River.  A  United  States  eugiiieei  sent  from  the  War  Depiirt- 
ment  in  prompt  response  to  the  Wind.sor  memorial,  was 
engaged  upon  surveys  from  the  region  of  the  upper  head- 
waters down  to  Bamet ;  and  from  Bamet  toward  Canada, 
for  routes  for  a  canal  to  Lake  Memphremagog.  tSiinnlta- 
neouiily,  Holmes  Hutchinson,  an  engineer  wiio  had  l  i  en 
employed  on  the  Erie  Canal,  was  making  a  careful  survey 
from  Hartford  up  to  Barnet,  at  the  instance  of  tlie  Connec- 
ticut River  Company.  While  these  surveys  were  under 
way  tlie  negotiations  of  the  Connecticut  River  Company 
for  the  purchase  of  the  eAi.sting  canals  were  progressing. 
In  the  autumn  thia  company  issued  a  public  nieuiorial,  out- 
lining an  eIai>orate  series  of  improvements,  Ixised  on  Hut- 
chinson's report,  and  moved  for  a  broader  cliarter  to  carry 
out  tlie  entire  work.  Accordingly  the  Vermont  Assembly 
pjissed  an  uul  .subject  to  confirmation  by  the  three  other 
states  concerned,  which  provided  for  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners, three  for  each  state,  to  promote  the  Connecticut 
River  Company  with  sufficient  capital,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  good  the  River's  navigation  from  Hartford  to 
Barnet. 

The  next  year,  182G,  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut 
confirmed  this  act,  the  latter  state,  however,  with  a  proviso 
protecting  New  Haven's  interests  in  the  Farmington  and 
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Northampton  canal.  Earlier  the  Teport  of  the  United 
States  engineer's  sorvey  had  appeared;  also  the  reports  oC 
the  sonreys  for  the  proposed  Boston  canal  to  the  Oonneo- 
tioat  and  the  Hudson;  all  of  which  ezdted  much  intoiest 
in  the  Valley.  One  the  MaBsaohuBetto  soTTeys  covered 
a  route  entering  the  Connecticut  at  the  mouth  of  Miller's 
River.  Another,  made  by  General  Epaphias  Hoyt,  of 
Deerfieldy  was  caixied  through  the  Turner's  Fails  canal 
across  the  Biyer  to  Shddon*s  Bock,  and  thence  followed 
the  west  bank  of  the  Deerfield  Biver  up  to  the  present 
Hoosao  Tunnel,  where  the  mountun  was  to  be  cut  through^ 
and  Troy  reached  by  the  Hoosick  Biver. 

While  these  various  plans  were  developmg,  the  New 
Haven  canal  party  had  been  broadening  their  scheme. 
This  now  also  comprehended  a  j^ystem  to  Bamet.  In 
June  of  1827,  Governor  Clinton  of  New  York,  "the  great 
mogul  on  canal  matters,"  was  brought  into  the  region  in 
the  interest  of  this  project.  With  General  HiUhonse  and 
other  solid  New  Havoi  men  he  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
from  the  then  partly  completed  Farmington  canal  to  the 
upper  countiy ,  following  pretty  closely  the  Bne  of  the  pro- 
posed extension.  All  ak>ng  the  way, — at  Northampton, 
Deerfield,  Greenfield,  Brattleborough,  and  ahove^ —  distin- 
guished civilities,  dinners,  with  toasts,  publie  receptions, 
''ovations,"  marked  the  progress  tji  the  explorers,  and 
great  ezpectetions  were  aroused.  During  the  same  summer 
United  States  engineers,  sent  at  the  instance  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Vermont,  were  again  in  the  Valley  snrveyhig, 
this  time  to  determine  the  practicability  of  canal  connec- 
tion between  the  River  and  lAke  Champlain.  The  next 
year,  1828,  the  New  Haven  plans  had  so  far  matured  that 
authorizatbn  was  obteined  for  the  Hampshire  and  Hamp- 
den Company  to  extend  the  system  from  Northampton 
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to  the  Massachusetts  north  line,  at  Northfield.  Finally, 
in  1829,  the  sclieme  was  perfected  in  charters  obtained 
from  VeriHont  and  New  Hampskire  establishing  "  The 
Connecticut  llivcr  Canal  Company,"  em]X)wered  by  the 
former  state  to  build  from  its  south  line,  at  \  ernon,  to 
Barnet  and  thence  to  Lake  Memphremago^ ;  and  by  New 
Ilampsliirti,  from  its  south  line,  at  Hinsdale,  to  the  mouth 
of  Israel's  River,  at  r.aiioa.ster  :  ilni.s  making  provision  for 
a  navigable  canal  from  the  tide-waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound  to  the  Canada  line.  When  these  acts  were  secured 
the  New  Haven  system  had  just  been  finished  to  Westlield, 
fifteen  miles  short  of  Northampton,  and  the  event  cele- 
brated by  the  launch  of  a  fine  new  canal-boat  in  the  basin. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Connecticut  River 
Company  bad  made  a  greater  advance  with  the  completion 
of  the  Enfield  Canal  throughout.  This  accomplishment 
was  marked  by  a  gayer  celebration.  It  was,  too,  a  more 
momentous  affair  in  the  Valley,  since  it  included  a  demon- 
stration by  the  first  steamboats  built  for  regular  service 
on  the  River  above  tide-water.  The  manoeuvres  of  these 
little  ateaoHsraf t,  indeed,  oonslitnted  the  chief  feature  of 
the  oocarion*  One  ol  them,  the  ''Vennonty"  having  her 
paddlee  at  the  vtem,  came  down  fnm  Springfield  with  a 
party  of  eelebtaton  ^m  iip*tiver  and  auled  trinmphantly 
through  the  lexigth  of  the  canal  to  the  foot  of  the  tapide. 
There  she  was  met  by  the  "  Blanohard/'  which  had  come 
up  from  Hartford  with  another  party.  The  stockholders 
present^  with  othem  txm  Hsftford,  Springfield  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  then  went  on  bo««d  the  <  Vermont' 
and  two  othor  boats  [flatboats]  towed  by  hones,  and  set 
sail  for  the  head  of  the  faDs.  The  boats  were  one  hoar 
*  and  ten  minntes  passing  through  the  canal,  a  distance  of 
five  and  a  half  ndks,  indnding  the  detention  at  the  locks. 
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At  this  plaoe,  after  an  exchange  of  friendly  salutationfl, 
the  gentlemen  horn  Springfield  parted  from  the  companj^ 
and  proceeded  on  their  passage  home  to  Vermont.  Alter 
a  short  time  spent  in  examining  the  excellent  and  sub- 
stantial construction  of  the  Guard  Lock,  the  rest  of  the 
party  returned  in  the  boate  down  the  canal  to  the  foot  of 
the  falls."  "  It  is  ahnost  superfluous  to  add/'  the  reporter 
remarks  in  closing  his  decorous  account,  "  that  the  excur- 
sion was  attended  with  a  high  degree  of  interest^  and  the 
party  returned  home  much  gratified  with  the  scenes  they 
had  witnessed." 

The  work  fully  merited  the  commendation  it  leoeiTed. 
It  was  built  for  water-power  as  well  as  for  navigation,  the 
corporation  wisely  recognizing  the  water-power  as  a  valu- 
able part  of  the  franchise.  It  comprised  a  wing  dam  at 
the  head  of  the  falls  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  River ; 
a  long  pier  extending  down  from  the  lower  end  of  the  dam 
parallel  to  and  a  hundred  feet  from  the  west  bank,  so 
raised  above  the  River  as  to  form  a  basin  and  safe  entrance 
to  the  guard  lock ;  a  high  breast-wall  of  solid  masonry  at 
right  angles  to  the  pier,  extending  toward  the  bank,  and 
there  united  to  the  guard  lock ;  twelve  sluices  through  the 
breast-wall  with  sliding  gatee^  for  the  free  advantage  of 
water  for  hydraulic  purposes ;  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
canal,  three  locks  of  masonry,  each  ol  ten  feet  lift,  separ 
rated  by  wide  pools  in  which  ascending  and  descending 
boats  could  pass  each  other.  Sixteen  boats  loaded  vrith 
merchandise  passed  through  the  canal  on  the  opening  day ; 
and  soon  the  fine  boats  of  the  larger  type^  which  now 
could  pa^s  around  the  rapids,  were  built  an^  added  to  the 
Biver's  fleet. 

A  few  years  later  the  New  Haven  system  was  completed 
to  Northampton,  and  there  it  stopped.   Nothing  was  done 
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under  tbe  yermont  and  New  Hampehhe  ebarten.  Nor 
did  the  Gonneotieat  Btver  Company  carry  their  abheme 
beyond  the  Enfield  CSanal.  The  day  at  oaaal  and  river 
tranaportation  waa  paasing  with  the  steady  approaeh  of 
thiQ  era  of  raikoada,  .  Spirited  efforts  for  the  sustenance  of 
the. fading  system  :were.made  to  the  last  In  the  antunm 
of  1880  another  epnvention  was  held  at  the  upper  Windsor 
to&ster  it.  .Betogates  were  present  from  each  of  the  four 
states,  and  yaripus  measures  to  this  end.  were  adopted. 
Congress  was  again  invoked  lor  aid  in  completing  the 
schemes  for  clearing  the  channels.  A  plan  for  relays  of 
steam  freight  and  passenger  boats  at  the  series  of  locl&B  to 
quicker  trapqportation  was  developed.  Sobsequently  the 
system  pf  towing  .strings  of  flatboats  by  steamers  was 
instituted.. 

•  At  tike  height. :of  these  efforts  the  .fijest  diarter  for  a 
raihoad  in  Vermont  was  granted.  In  the  early  eighteen- 
forties  railways  were  building  in  the  Yallej.  Within  a  few 
yearn  the  new  system  had  so  extended  that  competition 
was  hopeless,  ^en  all  the  canals,  save  that  at  Windsor 
Looks,  .were  abandoned  for  trafiSc,  and  transformed  to  use 
ixa  manufacturing  poipoaes.  So  ended  this  chapter  of 
great  endeavors  in  the  closed  history  of  the  upsrtieam 
commerce  of  the  Beautiful  River. 
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CoDDectlcttt  Valley  Inventon  of  the  Steamboat  — Claims  of  John  Fitch  aiMl 
Samuel  Morey  to  Priority  over  Fultou — Morey's  tiny  Steamer  ou  the 
Biver — First  Steamboatoln  B«giilAr  Service— QftUant  Bflorts  for  Steam- 
boat. Navigation  to  the  Upper  Valley — Triamphant  Progress  of  thePloneer 
"  Baraet "  op  to  BeUowe  FaUs — Tlie  Ledyaid'e  * '  Acbievemeat  in  Reach- 
to;  Welb  Rlv0r->  A  Song  of  IMunph  by  »  Looiti  Baid— The  hm  FMed 
Up-River  Entcq^rlBe  Steamboating  on  the  Lower  Keficliea  —  DIckpns'e 
Voyage  la  tha  **  MaaMKhosetta  Sod  of  FuMOger  Service  above  UarU 
ford. 


N  a  wall  of  the  entrance  liall  of  the  State  House  at 


Hartford  is  a  bronze  portrait  in  bas-relief  with  tiiis 
inscription  :  "  This  tablet  erected  by  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut commemorates  the  genius,  patience,  and  perseverance 
of  John  Fitch,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Windsor,  the  first 
to  apply  st  eaiu  successfully  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels 

through  water." 

Two  bmiJred  miles  up  the  River,  in  the  Vermont  vil- 
lage of  Fairlee,  is  deposited  the  model  of  the  enf/ine  of  the 
first  American  steamboat  propelled  by  paddle-wheels,  in- 
vented by  another  Connecticut  Valley  man,  —  Captain 
Samuel  Morey  of  Orford,  o|)j)08ite  OH  the  JNew  Hampshire 
side.  —  and  launclied  on  our  River. 

Fitch's  lirst  steamboat  wiis  in  successful  operation  more 
than  twenty  years  before  Fulton's  "  Clermont "  was  put  on 
the  Hudson  ;  Morey 's  fourteen  years  before.  Fitch  made 
his  original  experiments  in  Pennsylvania,  and  hie  first  Ijoat 
plied  the  Delaware.  Morey  s  first  Ijoat  was  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  Cfumccticut,  for  on  its  waters  it  was  con- 
ceived and  constructed  as  well  as  operated. 
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For  both  of  these  Connecticut  Valley  inventors  claims 
of  priority  over  Fulton  in  discovering  the  principles  dt> 
veloped  in  his  boat  were  defended  by  ardent  ;i.(ivor>;itPs  with 
vigor  if  not  asperity  in  the  controvei-sy  which  followed 
Fulton's  achievement ;  and  the  facts  of  record  well  bustain 
their  contention.  Without  disparaging  the  fame  of  Ful- 
ton as  the  earliest  to  combine  and  utilize  certain  principles 
in  the  construction  of  the  practically  useful  steamboat,  to 
Fitch  and  Morey,  independently  of  each  other,  may  fairly 
be  accorded  the  honor  of  having  originated  the  idea,  and 
to  Morey  the  credit  of  inventing  the  mechanism  which 
Fulton  applied.  To  Fitch  is  ascrib«i  the  distinction  with- 
out question  (for  James  Rumsey's  claim  to  priority  Fitch 
completely  disproved)  of  having  first  exhibited  in  American 
waLers  a  steamboat  pro]Telled  by  movable  paddles.  From 
Morey,  before  Fulton,  diapassionat^i  examiuera  of  the  record 
trace  the  developiueut  of  steamboat  propulsion  by  paddle- 
wheels.  In  their  judgment,  the  title  bestowed  upon  him 
of'Hhe  father  of  steamboat  navigation  in  America"  is 
fully  warranted. 

While  Fitch's  achievements,  attained  elsewhere,  are 
conunemorated  in  the  lower  Valley  by  virtue  of  its  having 
been  his  birthplace,  in  the  Upper  Valley,  where  it  was  de- 
veloped, Morey's  invention  is  held  in  closer  remembrance, 
though  yet  unmarked  by  public  memorial.  Fitch's  steam 
craft  had  been  sailing  the  Delaware  some  time  before  Morey's 
experiments  began,  but  there  was  no  competition  or  inter- 
course between  them.  They  weie  working  in  different 
fields,  and  on  dififeient  Unee.  Both  were  remarkable  char- 
aeters,  but  with  few  qualities  in  conunon  exoept  that  ol 
inventive  genius.  Morey  was  a  fanner,  a  man  of  affiain^ 
and  a  speculator  in  scientific  matters.  Utoh  was  an 
artissn,  possessed  of  much  mechanical  ingenuity.  Leaving 
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his  home  in  the  Valley  at  twenty -five,  and  pusiiing  west- 
ward, he  employed  his  talents  in  various  pursuits  before 
making  his  essays  in  steamboat  construction.  He  had 
been  a  journeyman  watchmaker  in  New  Jersey ;  a  gun- 
smith for  the  American  forces  during  a  part  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  an  itinerant  vendor  of  watches  and  clocks,  and  a 
deputy  surveyor  for  Virginia. 

When  Fitch  conceived  his  great  idea,  which  came  sud- 
denly to  him,  as  he  afterward  related,  he  was  "  ignorant 
altogether  that  a  steam-engine  had  ever  been  invented," 
and  "  the  propelling  of  a  boat  by  steam  was  as  new  as  the 
rowing  of  a  boat  by  angels."  That  was  in  the  spring  of 
1785.  During  the  following  summer  he  succeeded  in 
fashioning  a  rude  engine  in  a  blacksmith  shop  with  the  help 
of  the  workmen  there;  and  by  autumn  he  had  <x>mpleted 
drawings  and  models  of  a  steamboat  which  he  presented 
to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
The  next  year  his  first  crude  boat  was  on  the  Dela- 
ware. Upon  its  showing  and  his  declarations  he  then  se- 
cured from  New  Jersey  the  exclusive  right  for  fourteen 
years  of  conatnicting  and  using  all  kinds  of  water-craft 
**im])elled  by  the  force  of  lire  or  steam,"  on  all  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  that  state.  The  next  year  similar  rights 
were  obtained  from  the  states  of  New  York,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  These  further  franchises 
were  secured  probably  ii[)uii  the  exhlbiLiuu  of  his  second 
and  more  perfected  buai,  the  trial  trip  of  which  in  August 
of  that  year  was  witnessed  by  m(>.mbcrs  of  tlie  convention 
for  framing  the  Federal  Constitution,  then  in  session 
in  Philadelphia,  and  other  public  men.  This  boat  w.is 
forty-five  feet  long,  twelve  feet  beam,  with  an  engine  of 
twelve-inch  cylinder,  and  six  oars,  oi  paddle.s,  on  each  side. 
Kaising  funds  through  the  sale  oi  a  map  of  the  Northwest 
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TeaenUaj,  which  he  drew  and  engrayed  himself,  and  in- 
teveeting  a  few  men  of  means  in  the  hazard  of  a  stock 
company,  he  now  proceeded  to  build  a  larger  boat  and  of  dif- 
ferent pattern.  This  wu  flizty  feet  long,  eight  feet  beam, 
and  had  paddles  at  the  stem.  Its  trial  trip  was  on  a  nm 
of  twenty  miles.  The  best  time  made  was  only  three  nules 
an  hoUTyand  the  perfonnaiioe  discouraged  the  stockholders. 
After  a  while,  howeyer,  they  rallied,  and  Fitch  produced 
another  boat^  enooozagingly  named  "  The  Peneveruioe.'* 
Althou^  an  iminrovement  on  its  predecessor,  its  average 
nm  per  hour  wis  only  ten  minutes  better.  So  the  "  Perse- 
YBrance**  was  also  pronounced  unsatisfactory.  Immedi- 
ately Fitch  set  to  work  upon  the  construction  of  a  boat 
with  larger  machinery.  This  took  the  water  in  April, 
1790,  and  great  was  the  joy  of  the  indomitable  inirentor 
when  it  displayed  a  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour!  **Thu8 
has  been  effected  by  little  John  Fitch  and  Harry  Voight," 
he  exclaims,  "one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  arts 
that  has  ever  been  introduced  into  the  world ;  and  although 
the  world  and  my  country  do  not  thank  me  for  it,  yet  it 
gives  me  heartfelt  satisfaction."  The  principle  npcm  wl  i  h 
this  boat  worked  lay  in  the  application  of  tlie  cianks  to 
twelve  oars,  suspended  perpendicularly  from  an  elevated 
frame ,  and  making  a  stroke  upon  the  water  similar  to  the 
jiaddle  of  a  canoe.  During  the  summer  of  1700  it  was 
run  as  a  regular  passenger  boat  between  Phiiadelpliia  and 
Burlington. 

Fitch  now  felt  assured  of  success,  and  after  obtaining 
a  United  States  patent  he  planned  a  boat  large  enough  to 
carry  freight,  with  the  intention  of  sending  it  to  New 
Orleans  for  navigation  on  the  Mississippi.  But  when  the 
machinery  was  nearly  completed  a  storm  broke  the  boat 
from  its  moorings  and  drove  it  on  an  island.    This  was  a 
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final  blow  to  the  stock  oompany .  The  alookholdQn  xefnsed 
to  pat  out  more  money;  and  ainoe  the  inventor^s  own 
resouroee  were  exhaiuted,  the  enterprise  hsid  to.  be  aban- 
doned. A  few  years  later  ^Uk  was  in  France,  at  the 
solicitation  o£  Aaron  YaQ,  a  fonner  stockholder,  and  at 
that  time  United  States  oonsul  at  L'Oiienty  who  belieTed 
that  Fitch's  steamboat  could  be  profitably  intiodnced 
abroad.  But  it  was  the  time  of  the  F^ch  Bevolution, 
and  the  requisite  pecuniary  aid  could  not  be  obtained. 
Then  leaving  hb  papers  and  specifications  with  Mr.  Vail 
(which  Fulton  when  later  in  France  making  his  studies 
was  permitted  to  examine).  Fitch  went  to  London,  whence 
he  returned  to  America,  working  his  passage  as  a  common 
sailor.  Commg  back  to  his  birthplace  in  the  Valley  he 
made  his  home  for  a  whOe  wilii  his  Idndred  at  East  Wind- 
sor. Still  intent  upon  his  invention,  he  soon  contrived  a 
rude  steamboat  out  of  a  ship's  yawl  moved  by  a  screw 
propeller,  which  was  g^ven  a  trial  in  New  York  on  the  old 
''Collect"  (the  large  pond  where  is  now  the  "Tombs") 
with  Chancellor  IdvingstoD,  the  patron  of  Fulton,  among 
those  on  board.  Next  drifting  to  Bardston,  Kentudcy, 
his  last  attempt  was  In  the  model  of  a  steamboat  only 
three  feet  long  sailed  on  a  neighboring  stream.  Then  in 
the  summer  of  1796,  worn  and  wearied  with  misfortune 
and  hardship,  he  died  by  his  own  hand  in  the  village 
tavern.  He  left  a  bundle  of  papers  in  a  sealed  packet  to 
the  Franklin  Library  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  opened  thirty 
years  after  his  death.  They  were  found  to  inchide  a 
memoir  together  with  a  detailed  account  of  his  experi- 
ments. ¥tom  these  documents  the  story  of  his  work  has 
been  drawn. 

Mora's  experiments  were  begun  in  1790,  the  year  of 
Fitch's  Lighefi  achievement.   For  a  decade  before  Morey 
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had  devoted  much  tune  to  eKpeiimints  oa  li|^t  and  heat, 
and  m  atndies  oonoacted  with  mechamfin.  Hb  aim  now 
was  to  improre  the  steam-engine^  partiisuhyrly  for  appUea- 
tion  to  piopellixig  boats  by  means  o£  paddle-wheels.  The 
lesiilt  of  his  effiirts  was  an  en^^e  and  maohineiy  of  his 
own  ocmstniction  set  in  a  tiny  boat  huge  enough  only  lor 
himself  and  a  single  companion.  When  all  was  completed 
the  trial  trip  was  made  up  and  down  the  Rim  between 
Orf  ord  and  Fairiee.  This  took  place  on  a  aammer  Sunday 
in  1792  or  1793,  while  the  people  were  at  meeting,  to 
avoid  notice.  The  boat  was  run  for  aome  miles  up  the 
River  against  the  ounent  to  a  point  near  the  present 
bridge  between  the  two  towriB,  and  down  again  to  lower 
Oxford,  working  successfully  in  all  its  parts.  After  some 
improvements  in  the  machineiy,  and  several  more  aatia- 
factoiy  trips  over  the  same  course,  astonishing  to  the  peo- 
ple, the  invention  was  considered  sufficiently  matured  for 
exliibition  to  the  outside  world. 

Accordingly  Captain  Morey  took  the  model  to  New 
York  and  there  built  a  new  boat  to  demonstrate  his  prin- 
ciple. During  three  successive  summers  he  tried  many 
experiments  in  modifying  the  engine,  and  in  propelling. 
He  had  frequent  interviews  with  Livingston  and  FuUon, 
and  freely  explained  his  mechanism,  in  which  they  became 
much  interested.  Called  back  to  his  home  by  dimiestie 
a&irs,  the  boat  was  brought  to  Hartford,  as  a  more  con- 
venient place  for  working,  and  heie  he  ran  her  on  the 
River  in  the  presence  of  many  persons.  Having  at  Orford 
makde  sundry  improvements  in  his  engine,  he  returned 
to  New  York  and  applied  the  power  to  a  wheel  in  the 
stem.  By  this  means  the  boat  wns  propelled  at  the  rate 
of  'i})o\it  five  miles  an  hour.  A  trip  was  made  to  Green- 
wich, on  the  Sound,  and  back,  with  the  brothers  Livingston 
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aod  others  then  Iniensted  in  steamboating  as  passengers, 
aE  ol  whom  expressed  very  great  flatls&betloin  at  her  per- 
fonnanoe  and  with  the  engine."  Bat  greater  speed  waa 
desired,  and  under  the  enoooiagement  ol  Ghanoeillor  Ltv- 
ingston,  and  the  promise  of  a  oonsiderable  sum,  provided 
he  should  sQooeed  in  makmg  a  boat  run  eight  miles  an 
hour^— the  speed  attained  by  Fitch's  boat  in  1790 — 
Morey  oontinned  hie  exertions  through  the  following  sum* 
mer.  Going  to  Bordentown  on  the  Delaware  in  June, 
1797,  he  there  deriaed  the  plan  of  propelling  by  means  of 
two  wheels,  one  on  either  wide,  and  acoomplished  his  object. 
This  plan  comprised  the  shaft  running  across  the  boat  with 
a  crank  in  the  middle  worked  fn»n  the  beam  of  the  engine 
with  a  "shackle  bar," — the  same  mode  in  principle  as 
that  afterward  used  in  tiie  large  boats  put  on  the  Hudson. 
Moray's  boat  thus  equipped  was  openly  exhibited  in 
Philadelphia."  **  From  that  time,"  to  quote  direotly  from  a 
statement  of  Morey's  made  in  1818,  of  which  the  foregoing 
is  a  summary,  "I  considered  every  obstacle  remoYed,  and 
no  difficulty  remaining  or  impediment  existing  to  the 
oonstiuction  of  steamboats  on  a  large  scale,  and  I  took 
out  patents  for  my  improvements.  The  notoriety  of  these 
successful  experiments  enabled  me  to  make  very  advan- 
tageous arrangements  with  Dr.  Allison  [the  Bev.  Burgess 
Allison,  one  of  the  diaplains  ci  the  lower  house  of  Con- 
gress] and  others,  to  carry  steamboats  into  effectual  opera- 
tion ;  but  a  soies  of  misfortunes  to  him  andothemconcemed 
soon  after  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  prosecuting  the 
design,  defeated  their  purpose,  and  disappomted  my  expec- 
tations. But  I  did  not  wholly  relinquish  the  pursuit^  from 
time  to  tame  devising  improvements  in  the  engine." 

Morey  felt  keenly  the  loss  of  the  honor  and  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  invention,  and  believed  to  the  end  of  his  life 
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that  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived  of  them.    He  never 

had  any  doubt  but  that  he  had  a  right  to  take  out  a  patent 
for  the  application  of  two  wheels  to  a  steamboat  (which 
antedated  Fulton's  patent  by  several  years).  At  "  much 
labor  and  expense  and  the  employment  of  years  devoted  to 
the  pursuit,"  he  wrote,  he  had  "  actually  succeeded,  so  that 
nothing  was  wanting  to  carry  this  mode  of  navigation  into 
effect  Imt  pecuniary  means  "  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  *'  pecu- 
liarly hard  "  that  "  the  originator  of  these  improvements 
by  which  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Fulton  were  enabled 
principally  to  succeed,  should  have  had  his  right  over- 
looked and  himself  excluded  from  the  very  Nvaters  [New 
York]  where  many  of  his  experiments  were  made." 

Happily,  however,  these  slights  of  fortune  did  not 
embitter  Morey's  latter  years.  lie  continued  the  genial 
philosopher  and  practical  student  of  useful  arts.  Sketches 
by  reminiscent  contemporaries  present  him  a  fine  figure  of 
a  man.  "  He  was  a  size  larger  than  Daniel  Webster,"  says 
one.  "  He  loved  t^ports  and  was  ahead  of  all,  whether  in 
hunting,  ball-playing,  or  any  of  the  8|>orts  of  the  day." 
He  could  shoot  a  deer  on  the  full  run,  and  lia;vka  on  the 
wing.  He  was  philanthropic,  generous,  just uiinded,  "  ten- 
der-hearted and  humane."  "  His  frown  would  frighten 
any  man,  but  his  smile  wiis  peace."  A  pleasing  picture, 
is  it  not,  of  old-time  stalwart  manhood,  full  rounded  ? 
But  the  long  Valley  abounded  in  such  characters.  Morey's 
father,  Colonel,  later  General  Israel  Morey,  a  founder  of 
Orford,  and  a  leader  in  the  College  Party  in  the  "  Play  for 
a  State,"  as  has  been  seen,  was  of  the  same  type. 

Captain  Morey  spent  the  last  seven  ycarH  of  Ijih  life  in 
Fairlee,  and  died  there  in  1843.  Tt  has  long  been  a  tradi- 
tion in  the  village  that  his  ori)zin;il  boat  was  sunk  in 
Fairlee  Pond  (now  Morey  Lake  and  a  iavoiilti  little  sum- 
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mer  resort) ;  but  all  efforts  have  failed  to  discover  any 
trace  of  it.  The  most  systematic  search  was  made  some 
years  ago  by  a  committee  of  the  New  Haiiipsliiie  Anti- 
quarian Society.  The  coucluaiuu  expressed  by  an  Orford 
friend  of  Morey,  —  Dr.  Willard  Hosford,  his  physician, — 
that  the  original  boat  was  "  worked  up  for  firewood,"  and 
that  the  traditions  concerning  it  have  clustered  about  a 
later  boat  built  by  him  which  is  kno\\Ti  have  been  filled 
with  sLuiicis  and  sunk  in  ikia  pond,  waa  appaxently  accepted 
by  tiiis  committee. 

The  first  steamboaLa  in  regular  service  were  put  on  the 
lower  River,  in  or  about  1824,  to  ply  between  Hartford 
and  New  York,  with  various  landings  below  Hartford. 
These  were  the  "  Oliver  Ellsworth,"  named  for  the  cele- 
brated Connecticut  jurist,  bom  in  Windsor,  and  the  "  Mac- 
donough,"  for  Captain  Thomas  Macdonough,  the  "  hero  of 
Champlain  "  in  the  War  of  1812,  who,  after  winning  his 
laurels,  had  lived  in  Middletown.  Both  were  commodious 
boats  for  that  time,  with  berths  (staterooms  were  a  luxury 
of  a  later  day)  for  sixty  passengers.  For  navigation 
above  tide-wator  the  first  steamer  made  her  debut  in  1826. 
She  was  the  '^Baniet,"  so  esJlsd  felicitouBlj,  as  her 
sponsoni  felt,  in  their  oonfidence  that  she  would  success- 
fidly  reach  the  tdlma  ihdt  of  the  Biver*s  commerce  at 
Bamety  Vermont. 

The  sioiy  of  the  **  Bamet's"  efforts  and  of  the  gallant 
dashes  for  the  unattainable  of  those  which  came  after  her, 
in  which  the  mettle  of  the  Valley  men  of  aoiicm  was  per- 
sistently exhibited  against  most  untowaid  conditions,  con- 
stitutes another  animated  and  pictazesque  chapter  in  the 
(dosed  histoKy  of  up-river  navigation. 

The  ''Batnet**  was  a  venture  of  the  Connecticut  River 
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Company  primaxily  to  demoiiBtiftte  the  f eanbilify  of  tteaan 
lumgatioii  m  tlie  upper  w&ten^  and  ao  influenoe  legialatioii 
thftt  the  oompaaiy  wm  aeekmg.  She  waa  baatily  ImUt^  at 
New  T(N^  aiid  equipped  only  anffidently  fov  her  apecial 
puipoae.  She  waa  of  the  ^wheelbarrow"  pattonii  with 
an  extreme  length  of  aeventy-five  feet^  and  a  width  of 
fourteen  and  a  half  feet ;  and  her  draft  in  the  water  waa 
less  than  two  feet.  The  "  Maodonough  "  towed  her  from 
New  York  through  the  Sounds  and  she  reached  Hartford 
at  the  dose  of  November.  A  week  later,  undeterred  by 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  she  was  started  on  her  up-riw 
voyage  for  distant  Batnet^  with  a  barge "  in  tow  con- 
taining officers  of  the  company  and  their  guests. 

Great  was  the  interest  of  the  people  who  gathered  on 
the  banks  to  witness  her  departure.  As  she  gallantly 
steamed  toward  Warehouse  Point  fusillades  of  musketry 
gieeted  her  from  both  sides  of  the  River.  The  noise  of 
the  exhaust  steam  from  her  engine  wa8  heard  a  great  dis- 
tance off.  All  went  well  till  the  Enfield  rapids  were 
stnick.  Here  wind  and  tide,  and  a  heavily  laden  flatboat 
coming  down  siaream,  presented  a  combination  of  obstaclea 
which  she  could  not  overcome,  and  she  was  brought  to  a 
standstill .  So  she  returned  with  her  company  uic^riously 
to  Hartford. 

A  day  or  two  after,  however,  when  her  machineiy  had 
been  strengthened,  a  second  start  was  made  with  the  same 
company.  This  time  the  falls  were  successfully  passed, 
thirty  f  allsmen  assisting,  poling  from  scows  lashed  on  each 
side  of  the  steamer.  Then  she  moved  on  to  Longmeadow 
and  Springfield  at "  a  good  rate."  At  Springfield  she  was 
welcomed  with  "  true  neighborly  kindness."  The  populace 
thronged  to  the  landing,  leaving  the  streets  deserted.  In 
the  court  of  common  pleas  a  lawyer  was  arguing  a  cause 
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htim  well  filled  ihuxB  when  word  came  ol  her  arriyaL 
Instantly  the  oouit^tiom  deaied  of  all  save  judge,  jury, 
speaker,  and  opposmg  ooonseL  Salutes  woe  fiied,  the 
town  bells  were  mug,  and  the  ''Baniet's"  party  were 
entertained  over  ni^t  with  joyous  hospitality.  The  next 
morning  the  "voyage  was  resumed,  and  the  boat  asoended 
the  Biver  with  mcreased  speed.  At  WlllinwiMett  Falls 
the  enthusiastic  people  drew  her  over  these  rapids.  The 
next  day  she  passed  easOy  through  the  South  Hadley 
oanal.  At  Northampton  a  thousand  persons,"  ''many 
of  whom  had  never  before  seen  a  steamboat,'*  were  assem- 
bled on  the  then  new  bridge  and  the  adjoining  banks.  As 
she  steamed  np  to  the  town  a  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  bridge, 
salutes  were  fired,  and  the  people  wildly  hu»Eahed.  That 
night  she  remained  at  Northampton,  while  her  company 
were  giyen  a  public  supper  at  the  tavern,  and  congmtu- 
latory  speedi  was  ezchuigcd.  At  the  dose  of  the  follow- 
ing day  the  mouth  of  the  Deerfield  wsa  reached,  and  here 
a  turn  was  made  into  that  river  for  a  run  up  to  "Cheap- 
side,"  in  Deerfield.  At  the  turn  the  dtisens  of  Montague, 
assembled  on  the  Ooonecticat*s  bank  near  the  bridge,  fired 
a  8alute>  which  the  ''Bamet*'  returned.  As  she  neared 
Oheapside  landing  the  people  of  Deerfield  gave  her  thirteen 
guns,  to  which  she  responded  with  double  the  number. 
Sunday  waa  spent  at  Gheapside.  On  Monday  the  voyage 
was  continued.  Greenfield  was  passed,  and  NorthfiekL 
and  Brattleborough,  with  demonstrations  at  each  place. 
At  length  Bellows  Falls  was  reached  amid  more  cannon- 
firing  and  peal  of  bells.  It  was  recorded  with  pride  that 
from  Northampton  iq»  to  this  point  the  advsiioe,  agahut 
a  strong  northwest  wmd,  had  been  at  the  rate  of  five  miles 
an  hour,  except  when  passing  the  rapids  1  After  exhibit- 
ing her  powers  in  the  eddy  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  to  the 
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Admiiation  of  the  aaaembled  people  on  either  shore,  ahe 
ran  gaily  into  the  lower  lock  of  the  canal.  Here  a  com- 
mittee  of  the  villagets  fonnaJly  xeoeiyed  her  company  with 
warm  speech  of  welcome,  to  which  as  f  errid  response  was 
made.  Then  company  and  hcets  marched  np  to  the  Man- 
sion House,  a  fine  country  inn,  and  there,  joined  by  other 
choice  men  of  the  village  and  neighboring  towns,  <'sat 
down  to  sn  elegant  dinner."  Toasts  followed  the  repast, 
the  announcement  of  each  accompanied  by  the  roar  of 
cannon.  The  crowning  toast  was  to ''The  town  of  Bamet: 
May  she  speedily  be  gratified  by  the  sight  of  her  first- 
born.'* 

But  this  felicity  never  was  hers.  For  the  trhmiphal 
voyage  ended  at  Bellows  Falls,  the  little  eiaf  t  being  too 
wide  to  pass  through  the  locks  here.  The  return  trip  was 
made  in  a  leisurely  way,  and  back  at  Hartford  the  com- 
pletion of  the  cruise  wae  celebrated  with  a  grand  supper 
at  John  Morgan's  Coffee  House  and  more  toasts  and 
speeches.  Then  the  "  Baraet  '*  was  laid  up  for  the  winter. 
And  so  ended  her  brief  active  life.  She  sailed  no  more, 
and  at  length  was  broken  to  pieces. 

.  The  Blanobard  "  and  the  Vermont "  were  the  Bar- 
net's  "  successors.  These  were  stauncher  craft,  and  high 
hopes  were  entertained  of  their  performances.  Both  were 
built  on  the  River,— at  Springfield;  and  their  biiildwr, 
Thomas  Blanchard,  was  an  ingenious  Springfield  me> 
chanic,  then  employed  in  the  United  States  arsenal.  The 
"  Blanchard  "  was  launched  in  the  summer  of  1828 ;  the 
"  Vermont  *'  in  May  the  following  year.  The  "  Blanchard  " 
was  a  side-wheeler,  and  could  carry  sixty  or  more  passen- 
gers. Although  she  could  nm  the  Enfield  rapids  under 
favorable  conditions,  she  was  practically  little  better  than 
the  ^  Bamet   to  overcome  them.   She  did  not  venture  far 
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up  river.  The  ''Vermont"  was  coustructed  on  a  dilTereut 
plan.  She  was  seventy-five  feet  long,  fifteen  wide,  and 
drew  only  one  foot  of  water ;  while  her  wheel  was  astern 
far  enough  to  work  in  the  dead  water.  After  displaying 
her  powers  in  several  trips  between  Springfield  and  Hart- 
luid,  she  set  out  with  a  hundred  pasdengera  lor  the  up-river 
goal. 

The  voyage  occupied  the  season  betw^n  Auguiil  and 
October.  Like  the  "Baraet"  her  progress  was  marked 
by  enthusiastic  demonstrations  on  shore,  the  discharge  of 
cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  with  joyous  receptions  at 
the  various  stopping-places.  She  passed  the  limit  of  the 
"Bamet's"  voyage  easily  in  October,  going  comfortably 
through  the  Bellows  Falls  locks.  Thence  she  steamed  up 
to  Windsor,  and  later  on  to  the  locks  of  Water-Queeche. 
But  farther  she  could  Bot  go.  The  same  insurmountable 
obBtadeB  here  oonffonted  her  thai  the  ^  Bamei  "  had  met 
below.  These  locks  were  too  narrow  for  her.  So  this  second 
eitempt  failed  of  full  micoess.  The  Vennont "  xetiimed 
to  Windsor,  and  hi  November  made  the  voyage  down 
stream,  airhrmg  below  m  season  to  partidpate  hi  the  cele- 
bration of  the  completed  Enfield  canal.  For  a  bri^  season 
she  was  nm  b^em  BeUowe  Falls  and  Windsor.  Bairns 
quently  she  was  put  mto  regular  service  on  a  Springfield 
and  Hartford  Ime,  m  company  with  the  ^Blanchaxd." 
Then  arose  a  lively  competition  between  these  steamboats 
and  the  stage  Hnes  nmning  on  each  side  of  the  Biver. 

Another  little  Springfield-bnilt  steamer,  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  made  the  third  attempt  to  reach  Bomet  from 
HartCoid.  Thb  was  the  "LedjBis^**  named  for  John 
Ledyard,  the  famous  Oonneotieirtrbom  traveller,  who  in 
1770,  when  a  student  at  Dartmouth,  astonished  the  Valley 
with  his  voyage  from  Hanover  to  Hartford  in  a  canoe 
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which  he  had  fashioned  from  a  fpnat  tiee.  The  "  Led- 
yard  "  venture  waa  made  in  the  summer  following  that  of 
the  "  Vermont."  Under  the  skilful  handling  of  her  cap- 
tain, Samuel  Nutt,  a  successful  boat^builder  of  White  River 
Junction^  ahe  advanced  aa  far  as  WeUa  River  village.  Thus 
ahe  was  the  next  to  cover  the  course  of  Captain  Moiey'a 
pioneer  steamer  between  Oifoid  and  Fairlee  forty  yean 
before.  This  victorious  passage  beyond  the  bounds  of  her 
predecessors  inspired  a  song  of  triumph  from  »  local  poet> 
culminating  in  theae  choice  lines : 

«*  Til  gvnpfl^  Hi  giHM,  tiM  day  Is  past 
AnA  night**  dark  shade  is  o*er  u»  oait; 

And  further,  further,  further  eti!l 
The  Hteamboat 's  wiiuling  tlirou^li  the  vale, 
The  caanoQ  roar  o'er  hill,  through,  dale. 
Han  to  Iha  day  whMk  Ckptiia  Nntt 
Sailfld  up  tlie  fair  CSooneotioiitl** 

But  here,  within  ten  miles  of  the  goal,  the  "  Ledyard  " 
came  to  Lrrief.  She  stranded  on  a  bar  just  above  the 
moiuh  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  A  long  roj^:;  ^vas  hitched  to 
her,  and  a  line  of  lusty  river-men  and  otliers,  wading  in 
the  stream,  tngped  hard  to  haul  her  over,  liut  to  no  pur- 
pose. So  this  adventure  ended.  The  "  Ledyard  "  returned 
to  Springfield  and  became  omployed  in  the  leas  ambitious 
pervice  of  tugging  freight  boata  in  the  Massachuaetta 
lieach. 

The  scheme  of  relays  of  HteaiiiVjo;its  to  cover  the  dis- 
tance from  Hartford  to  Wells  Elver  in  sections  between 
the  canals,  as  advised  by  the  Windsor  convention  of  1830, 
now  matured.  "  The  Connecticut  River  Valley  Steam 
Boat  Company  "  put  on  a  i\eei  of  liglit-<lraft  boats,  each 
built  in  the  section  which  it  was  to  cover.  Three  were 
assigned  to  the  sections  below  Turner's  Falls.    The  Wil> 
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BattHolinas"  wttlndli  alBaUowi  FalUi  forthe  run  between 
Turner's  VtShi  and  that  point;  the  ''David  Porter"  at 
Hartbtiid,  Vermont,  to  ply  betiween  BeUows  Falls  and  the 
Sunmer^s  Falla  locks ;  and  the ''Adam  I>imfla]i"  at  White 
River  Junction,  to  oover  the  upper  section*  They  were 
simple  affairs,  costing  to  build  and  equip  less  than  five 
thoasand  di^Uus  eadii.  The  scheme  proved  disastnms 
after  a  sbgle  season  of  operation.  The  first  year  closed 
with  a  balance  against  the  company,  and  asaessment  on 
the  shares.  The  following  year  the  company  failed*  The 
«  William  Holmes"  was  operated  for  a  year  or  two  longer 
between  Bellows  Falls  and  Gharlestown,  with  oocasionsl 
excursions  further  north,  but  without  profit.  At  length 
she  was  stripped  of  her  machineiy  and  her  huU  cast  on 
the  Biver^s  bank.  There  it  lay  rotting  for  a  number  of 
yeaxs,  and  finally  disappeared,  carried  away  by  a  freshet. 
The  "Adam  Duncan"  met  her  fate  on  her  aeodnd  trip. 
This  was  a  Fourth-oUuly  excuision  to  Hanover,  During 
the  paasage  the  oonnecting  pipe  between  the  boilers  burst, 
causing  the  steam  and  water  to  escape.  One  of  the  pas- 
sengers jumped  overboard  and  was  drowned.  The  boat  was 
hauled  ashoxe^  stripped  of  her  machineiy,  and  abandoned. 

With  the  melancholy  failure  of  this  enterprise,  up-river 
steamboating  came  to  an  end.  Thereafter  the  service^ 
excqfit  for  freigjbtt  boats,  was  confined  to  the  Massachusetts 
Beach,  till  it  was  superseded  by  the  railway:  then  to 
below  the  head  of  tide-water.  The  line  between  Springs 
fidd  and  Hartford  and  intermediary  points  flourished  tOl 
the  opening  of  the  raiboad  between  thess  two  cities  in 
1844,  when  its  career  ended.  During  iia  period  of  greatest 
activity  several  steamers  were  added  to  its  "  fieet^"  in  pai> 
tern  superior  to  the  original "  Blancfaaid  *'  and  "  Vermont." 
Then  were  the  "  Massachusetts,"  with  her  deck-cabin  and 
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double  engine,  the  most  complete  steamboat  that  had  yet 

been  seen  on  the  River  above  Hartford ;  and  the  "  Jamea 
Dwight,"  the  "  Agawam,"  the  "  Phoenix,"  the  "  J^'ranklm," 
all  in  high  favor  for  one  excellence  or  another. 

But  crude  and  primitive  they  yet  were,  and  so  they 
appeared  to  the  travelled  eye.  It  was  the  "  Massachusetts" 
that  Dickens,  making  the  passage  in  Febrnary,  1842, 
drolly  describes  in  those  A7nerlran  I^otes  wliich  Yibiated 
ao  harshly  oa  the  thea  sensitive  national  nerves : 

*f  omitted  to  aak  ths  qoMlion,  bnt  I  dioiild  think  It  mnst  h^y 
heen  of  about  half  a  piraj  peww.  Mr.  Pup»  llio  oalobnted  Dwacl^ 
night  haTO  lived  and  died  happily  in  the  cabin,  which  was  ftttod 
with  oommon  sash-windows  l>Ve  an  ordinary  dwelling-house.  The«« 
windows  had  bright-red  curtains,  too,  hung  on  a  slack  string  aci  orts 
the  lower  panes;  so  that  it  looked  like  the  parlour  of  a  LiiUputiAn 
pabUe-bome,  whieh  had  got  afloat  b  a  flood  or  eome  other  water 
aoeident,  and  waa  diiftiag  nobody  Iomiv  wlMra.  Bnt  oven  in  tiiie 
'diamher  there  was  a  rocking-chair.  It  woald  be  impoenble  to  get 
on  anywhere  in  America  without  a  rocking-chair.  I  am  afraid  to 
tell  how  many  feet  short  this  vessel  wan,  or  how  many  feet  narrow; 
to  apply  the  words  length  and  width  to  such  measurementa  would 
be  a  contradiction  in  terma  Bat  I  may  aay  that  we  all  kept  the 
Biiddlo  of  the  deok  ket  tiio  boat  ehoidd  anexpeetedly  tip  ovwr; 
and  that  tho  maohinery  by  eome  eaxpriang  prooees  of  oondenettion, 
worked  between  it  and  the  keel  t  tho  wliole  fbaniog  a  wann  avidwiob* 
about  three  feet  tbiok." 

Slight  as  was  their  draught,  these  little  steamers  often 
encountered  difficulties  in  their  nms.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  tmoti  to  extmneoQs  aid  in  shoal  places.  ^  I  have 
often  seen  Captain  Vwk,  oi  the  'Agawamiy'"  says  one 
sanator  ol  reminiscenoeBy  when  the  water  was  exoeedp 
ingl^  low,  step  over  into  the  Biver  at  Scantic  bar,  and 
with  a  lever  lift  np  the  boot  and  cany  her  over  the  sand 
into  deeper  water  heyond." 
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When  tho  Springfield  and  Hartford  sprvice  waa  aban- 
doned this  'Mleet"  had  become  re  duced  to  four  steamers. 
One  of  tlieni  waa  aold  and  taken  to  Philadelphia,  the  others 
went  to  Maine  and  were  put  on  the  Ki  iineltec.  The 
"lU  inchard"  had  become  a  freight  towing  boat  some 
time  Itefore.  The  "Massachusetts"  had  been  burned  in 
1843  at  her  wharf  in  Hartford.  The  freight  towing 
business  continued  to  thrive  fur  some  years  longer,  with 
regular  daily  service  between  Ilaniord  and  Spriugheld, 
Northampton,  South  Hadley,  and  Greenfield;  and  up- 
river,  as  freight  offered,  to  BratUeborougb  and  Windsor, 
Vermont. 

Below,  from  Hartford,  steam  propellers  remained  longer 
in  service.  These  craft  first  appeared  on  the  River  in 
1844.  They  superseded  the  earlier  packets  fitted  for  both 
passengers  and  freigbt,  wbioh  sailed  betveen  the  same 
ports,  notably  New  York  and  Boston.  The  packets  wete 
generally  fine  Tesssls.  Those  of  the  Hartlord  and  Boston 
line^  esiahiyied  alter  the  dose  ol  the  War  o£  191%,  wsf 
osting  of  topsail  sohoonets,  with  cabins  handsomely  fin- 
ished, are  described  as  especially  fine.  Gtadnally  the 
propellen  were  snpeiseded  or  tcansfoimed  into  tugs  for 
towing  ireight4>arges,  sometimes  in  stnngs. 

The  head  of  all  navigation  is  now  Holyoke,  the  work 
o£  United  States  engineeis  in  improving  the  channel  making 
it  posnUe  lor  boats  drawing  four  or  five  feet  to  pass  above 
Springfidd.  But  the  steamboat  service  ends  at  Hartford, 
and  is  ecmfined  to  the  '*  Hartford  Line,**  evolved  from  the 
pioneer  establishment  of  1824,  plying  down-xiver  to  the 
Sound  and  New  York. 


Ill 

TOPOGRAPHY  OP  BITEB  AND 

VALLEY 
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"  The  BeaiilJfbl  Biirer" 

Winding  down  its  Luzorlous  Valley  800  Miles  to  the  8«a— Almost  ivConUnucms 
Sacc«HioD  of  DaUglttfiil  Sceneiy— TboRiTer^s  Highland  FooDtains— The 
four  Upp«r  OonncoUeat  Lfthw — Topognphy  of  die  Ytlkf — The  IkhiimI* 
log  So  mm  lis — Tlio  RWer's  Tributaries  —  Historic  Streams  entering  from 
Ench  Sido —Tlio  Terrace  System  —  Charming  Intervals  witli  deep-spreading 
MoatluwH  —  llio  ranonuaa  In  Detail  from  tlie  lleodwaten  tu  Long  Island 
Sounds VcMril  ViM»t|»lii(a  of  the  Lower  Yalhqr. 

**f  I  lUlS  stream  may  perhaps  with  more  propriety  than 
I  any  other  in  the  world  be  named  the  Beautiful 
Kiver.  From  Stuart  to  the  Sound  it  uniformly  maiutaiuB 
this  character.  The  purity,  salubrity,  and  sweetness  of 
its  waters;  "the  frequency  and  elegance  of  its  meanders; 
its  absolute  freedom  froiu  rill  arjuatic  vegetables ;  the  un- 
common and  universal  beauty  of  its  Ij-inks,  here  a  smooth 
and  winding  beach,  there  covered  with  ricli  verdure,  now 
fringed  with  bushes,  now  covered  with  lofty  trees,  and  now 
formed  hy  the  intruding  hill,  the  rude  blnfT,  and  the 
shaggy  mountain, —  are  objects  which  no  traveller  can 
thoroughly  describe,  and  no  reader  can  adequately  imag- 
ine." "  Beauty  of  landscape  is  an  eminent  characteristic  ** 
of  the  great  Valley  through  which  the  River  flows.  "  I 
am  persuaded  that  no  other  tract  within  the  United  States 
of  the  same  extent  enn  be  compared  to  it  with  respect  to 
those  object.s  wbieli  ;i  rre,st  the  eye  of  the  painter  and  the 
poet.  There  are  indeed  dull,  uninteresting  spots  in  consid- 
erable numbers.  These,  however,  are  little  more  than  tiie 
discords  whicli  are  generally  reg:ir(led  as  necessary  to  per- 
fect the  harmonj.    The  beauty  and  grandeur  are  here  more 
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varied  thui  elsewheie.  They  xetam  ofteiMr;  they  ore 
longer  oontimied.'* 

So  wrote  Timothy  Dwight  in  his  Tmoeh  in  Neio 
England,**  of  the  Connecticut  Biver,  the  greatest  of  New 
England  streams,  a  century  ago.  His  picture  with  mod- 
em touches  delineates   The  Beautiful  River  "  to-day. 

Springing  from  a  mountain  pool  and  highland  rivulets 
on  the  ridge  of  the  great  Appalachian  chain  which  sepa- 
rates the  waters  of  New  England  and  Canada,  the  Connec- 
ticut winds  and  curves  and  bows  its  gracious  way,  with 
here  a  danhing  fall  and  there  a  sweep  of  rapids,  down  its 
long,  luxurious  Valley,  through  four  states,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  milefl  to  the  sea.  Riv(M-  and  \'allfY  in  their  ^';reat 
sweep  from  the  headwaters  to  l  ong  island  Sound,  though 
changed  in  aspect  through  the  building  up  of  towns  and 
cities  along  the  way,  and  the  intrusion  of  other  practical 
but  not  always  testhetic  works  of  man,  constitute  "  almost 
a  continuous  succession  of  delightful  scenery  "  now  as  in 
President  Dwiglit's  time.  The  predominating  beauty  of 
the  River  is  sweet  and  winsome,  rather  than  proud  and 
majestic.  It  has  its  grand  moods,  but  these  are  brilliant 
flashes  which  serve  to  enhance  the  exquisiteness  of  its 
gentler  mien.  The  Valley's  charm  is  found  in  the  fre- 
quency and  magnitude  of  the  fertile  meadows  or  intervals, 
—  intervales  of  common  speech,  —  off-spreading  from  the 
River's  sides ;  the  procession  of  splendid  ternices  rising  be- 
tween intervening  glens ;  and  tlie  coMtinuuus  mountain 
frame,  comprised  in  tlie  irregular  outline  of  trap  and  sand- 
stone ranges  on  either  side,  interrupted  only  by  the  entrance 
of  tributary  streams. 

From  its  mountain  fastnesses  the  River  "loiters  down 
like  a  great  lord,"  as  Dr.  Holmes  has  imaged, "  swallowing 
up  the  small  proprietary  rivulets  very  quietly  as  it  goes, 
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until  it  proud  and  fwoUea,  aod  wantonB  in  huge  luz- 
uriouB  oxbows  . . .  and  at  last  ovecflowa  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants, running  in  ptolligate  f xeshets  .  .  .  aU  along  the 
lower  shores."  In  its  downward  ooutss  it  flows  between 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  to  theb  southern  boonds; 
crosses  the' length  o£  Maasachiuetts  between  the  heart  of 
the  Ck>nmionwealUi"  and  the  beautiful  Berkshke  x«gbn; 
and  passes  on  the  eastern  side  of  Connecticut  state  to  the 
finish. 

The  Valley's  bounding  summits  on  the  east  are  the 
mountain  area  of  the  Appalachian  system  which  extends 
through  New  Hampshire,  embracing  the  White  Mountain 
range,  and  passes  in  the  spurs  and  ridges  of  that  range 
through  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  toward  Long 
Island  Sound;  and  on  the  west,  the  extension  of  the 
Ajqpalachian  system  through  Vermont  in  the  Green  Moun- 
taios — tilieir  eastern  chain  continuing  in  the  Berlcshire 
Hills  and  the  lesser  highlands  of  Massachusetts  snd  Con- 
necticut. Between  tiliese  primary  ranges  on  either  side  the 
Valley  expands  and  contracts,  yazying  greatly  in  breadth 
in  its  sweep  from  north  to  south  from  less  than  twenty 
miles  to  upward  of  fifty. 

In  its  passage  between  the  upper  states  the  Btver  drains 
about  three-tenths  of  the  area  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
four-tenths  of  Vermont,  or  a  total  of  saxty^ight  hundred 
square  miles  in  both  states.  Twenty  or  more  tributaries 
come  to  it  from  the  bounding  summits  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  a  dozen  from  the  V^mont  side.  On  the  outer  sides 
of  these  summits  rise  other  riras  of  historic  interest  from 
their  use  in  connection  with  the  Connecticut  as  waterways 
and  trails  between  Canada  and  New  Engiland  during  the 
French  and  Indian  wars.  At  the  north,  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  highland  where  our  River  rises,  is  the  source  of 
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the  St.  Francis  River,  which  crosses  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
On  the  northwest,  in  upper  Vermont,  the  Clyde  rises  in 
the  Green  Mountains  and  meets  the  St.  Francis  through 
Lake  MemphremaG^og.  Two  miles  from  the  Clyde  is  the 
head  of  the  Nulhe^';an,  which  flows  to  the  Connecticut. 
Joined  by  a  carrying  place  these  two  Btreams  formed  the 
connecting  link  of  an  early  canoe-way  for  predatory  incur- 
sions from  Canada  through  this  Eiver  upon  the  New 
England  frontier  then  far  beluw.  Seaith  of  Lake  Mein- 
phremagog  rises  the  Barton  River,  which,  with  a  carry  to 
the  Passumpsic,  that  empties  into  the  Connecticut  thirty 
miles  below,  constituted  a  link  in  another  trail  by  way  of 
that  lake.  Farther  down  on  the  west  slopes  of  the  Green 
Mountains  heads  the  romantic  Winooski,  —  so  named  by 
the  Indians  from  the  growth  of  wild  onions  on  its  banks, 
—  more  commonly  the  Indian  River  in  colony  times,  which 
formed  a  trail  between  Lake  Champlain  and  our  River, 
through  tliB  White  River,  most  frequented  in  the  French 
and  Indian  wars.  I'arther  south  rises  Otter  Creek,  abo 
flowing  to  Lake  Champlain,  the  longest  stream  in  Vermont, 
which  constituted  the  early  ''Indian  Road"  connecting 
with  the  Connecticut  by  way  of  Black  River  at  the  present 
town  of  Springfield,  Vermont,  or  by  the  West  River,  lower 
down,  at  BratUeborough. 

The  f oimtaiii4iead  of  The  Beautiful  Biro  "  b  hidden 
in  the  primeval  forest,  in  a  remote  and  aoHtary  region,  at 
the  extoeme  northern  point  of  New  Hampahiie^  near  the 
top  of  the  mountain  zjdge  that  marks  the  Canadian  line* 
It  ia  a  mountain  pond,  or  miniature  lake,  of  only  a  lew 
square  acres,  lying  leas  than  eighty  feet  below  the  summit 
of  the  devation  known  as  Mount  Prospect,  and  twenty-five 
hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  above  the  eea.  Sunounded  by 
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dense  growths  of  evergreen,  the  region  is  zarely  penetrated. 
**  Almost  the  only  soimd  that  xelieves  the  monotony  of  the 
place/*  says  Joehiia  H.  Huntington  in  the  Geology  of  New 
HcmipMrey  is  the  croaking  of  the  frogs ;  and  this  must 
be  their  paradise."  This  pool  is  the  uppermost  of  four 
basins  which  oonstitute  the  Biver's  headwaters,  and  bears 
the  proeaio  name  of  Fourth  Lake.  Its  outlet  is  a  silyery 
rill,  tnmbliug  aloug  the  monntainHnde,  and  flowing  down 
to  a  second  lake  half  a  mile  directly  south  of  the  Canadian 
bound.  This  lake  lies  at  a  height  of  twenty  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  feet  In  prosaic  foshion  also  it  is  denominated 
Third  Lake — or  sometimes  Sopliy  Lake.  It  is  a  lake  in 
fact,  with  an  area  of  three-quarters  cf  a  square  mile,  set 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  forest.  On  all  sides  esoept 
the  south,  where  is  its  greatest  width,  the  hills  rise  almost 
from  its  shore.  Beside  the  growth  of  spruce,  firs,  and 
cedar  of  immense  size  about  it.  Professor  Huntington 
remarks  its  subalpine  vegetatkm.  BVom  its  outlet,  at  the 
southeast  comer,  the  higiiland  stream,  now  of  somewhat 
larger  growth,  flows  southward  to  the  next  basin,  Second 
Lake,  six  and  a  half  miles  below.  On  its  way,  five  miles 
or  so  from  Third  Lake^  the  growing  stream  receives  a  tribu- 
taiy  from  the  east,  also  rising  near  the  Ganadian  boundary, 
nearly  as  large  as  itseli  Second  Lake,  a  romantic  piece 
of  water,  two  and  threfrquarters  miles  in  length,  and  at 
its  widest  a  little  more  tiian  amile,  with  shores  of  graceful 
contour,  deserves  a  happier  name.  Its  height  above  the 
sea  is  eighteen  hundred  and  eighl^-two  feet.  Near  its 
northern  border  it  receives,  besides  our  higfiland  stream,  two 
tributaries,  coming  one  from  the  northeast,  the  other  from 
the  northwest.  Its  forest-framed  outlet  is  on  the  southwest 
side.  Thence  our  stream  proceeds  southwesterly  four  miles 
to  the  fourth  basin,  First  or  Connecticut  Lake,  incieasiug 
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in  beauty  as  it  goes.  Twenty  rods  down  from.  Second 
Lake  the  young  River  drops  in  a  little  fall  of  eighteen 
feet.  Then  it  descends  gradually  for  a  while  with  here 
and  there  deep  eddies.  Then  it  grows  more  rapid,  and 
then  for  half  a  mile  it  dashes  between  precipitoiis  rocky 
walls  in  a  series  of  wild  cascades.  Then  it  moves  on  with 
gentler  flow.  Then  again  with  swifter  current,  and  with 
added  volume  from  two  tribntary  brooks  coming  down 
from  north  and  west,  it  enters  the  basin. 

Connecticut  Lake,  chief  of  the  River's  headwaters,  lies 
sixteen  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  above  sea-level.  Pio- 
turesquely  irregular  in  outline,  its  shores  in  large  part  with 
forest  fringes  broken  by  green  intervals,  it  is  a  handsome 
lake  of  fine  proportions,  as  becomes  a  progenitor  of  so 
fair  a  stre^im.  It  extends  four  miles  in  lenprt.h,  has  a 
breadth  ;it  its  widest  of  two  and  tliree-quarters  miles,  and 
cont;iinH  nearly  three  square  miles.  The  neighboring  hills 
are  ihi(  k  with  deciduous  trees,  particularly  the  maple 
mingled  with  the  spruce  and  fir.  In  the  autumn,  while 
the  trees  are  aglow  with  their  rich  tints,  the  heights  are 
often  white  from  the  frozen  mist  that  clings  to  the  spears 
of  the  evergreen  foliage ;  and  so  a  rare  pictiire  is  presented, 
embracing,  as  Professor  Huntington  limns  it,  the  blue 
waters  of  the  lake,  the  belt  of  deciduous  forests  with  their 
gorgeous  colors,  the  dark  bands  of  the  evergreens,  and  the 
snow-white  summits.  From  the  shape  of  Connecticut  Lake 
Timothy  Dwight  called  it  "Heart  Lake."  But  his  name 
did  not  hold.  More  poetical  and  yet  more  fitting  were  it 
called  "  Metallak,"  so  perpetuating  the  name  of  the  last  of 
the  Abeuaquis,  "  the  hiial  hunter  of  the  Coo-ash-ankes  over 
the  territory  of  liis  fathers,"  in  which  it  lies. 

Now  full  formed  the  River  emerges  from  the  rocky 
outlet  of  this  limpid  basin,  falling  abruptly  about  thirty- 
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wrea  feet  For  tbe  first  two  and  a  half  milee  of  ite  oonne 
it  is  almost  a  oontinual  rapid,  averaging  periiaps  ten  rods 
in  breadth.  Then  it  drops  into  a  mote  tranqnil  mood  and 
glides  gently  along  for  some  four  miles,  winding  west  and 
southwest.  Then,  and  with  a  sweeping  bend  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  township  of  Stewartstown  (the  Stuart  o£  T^mo- 
thy  Bwight's  writing),  receiving  along  the  way  two  &ir* 
siaed  tributaries  and  looser  streams,  it  flows  again  more 
rapidly  to  the  meeting  of  the  bounds  of  New  Hampshire, 
Yermont^  and  Canada.  Here,  joined  by  another  tributary. 
Hall's  Stream^  which  comes  down  fh>m  the  north  and 
makes  the  west  bound  of  New  Ebmpshize  and  Canada^  it 
swings  into  its  long  serpentine  course,  separating  New 
Hsmpshire  and  Yermont,  southward,  througii  romantic 
country. 

From  CSonnecticat  Lake  to  the  meeting  of  the  bounds, 
or,  more  exactly,  to  the  mouth  of  Hall's  Stream,  at  Canaan, 
Veimonty  a  ^tistance  of  about  eighteen  miles,  its  descent 
is  set  down  ss  five  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet.  Accord- 
ingly at  this  point  its  h^ght  above  the  sea  is  ten  hundred 
and  thirty-five  feet.  Thence  the  drop  becomes  very  gradual 
for  fifty  miles,  to  the  point  where  the  upper  section  of  the 
Upper  Valley  ends — at  the  head  of  the  Fifteen  Mfles  Falls, 
in  Dalton,  New  Hampehire  side,  — the  descent  being  only 
two  himdred  and  five  feet  in  all. 

Following  the  Biver^s  downward  course  from  source  to 
mouth  the  terrace  system  distinguishing  its  banks  is  of 
first  interest.  These  formations  of  modified  drift,  shaped 
during  the  formative  geological  period  by  action  or  con- 
traction of  the  Biver  and  incoming  tributaries,  occur  in 
spaces  or  "basins"  separated  by  ridges,  through  which 
the  Biver  has  cut  or  deepened  gorges,  or  connected  by  the 
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higbesb  tomoet.  The  tenaoes  liae  from  the  River  in  8uo> 
oessive  magnifioexit  steps,  three,  four,  fi^  (\  md  sometimes 
more  in  number:  the  lower  consisting  o£  the  rich  alluvial 
meadows  or  intervals ;  the  highest  being,  as  the  geologists 
define,  remnants  of  ancient  flood-plains  annually  overflowed 
by  the  gladal  river  at  the  end  dt  the  Champlain  period,  as 
are  the  alluvial  meadows  now,  and  varying  in  httght  to 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  River's  present  surface. 

Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock,  the  third  president  of  Amherst 
College,  and  first  of  all  geologists  to  explore  the  River 
sdentifioallj,  enumerated  twenty-two  of  these  terraoe- 
basina  from  the  headwaters  to  the  Sound. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  follow  his  lines  in  a  rapid 
survey  through  their  course  of  the  features  of  the  River 
and  the  Valley. 

Five  "  basins  "  are  defined  in  the  upper  section  of  the 
Upper  Valley.  Along  this  entire  reach,  below  West  Stew- 
artstown  and  Canaan,  the  fertile  intervals  extend  on  both 
sides,  varying  from  a  half-mile  to  a  miln  or  more  in  width. 
The  terraces  in  the  first  basin  are  most  developed  at  the 
end,  in  West  Rt(n>.  ai  tstown,  and  opposite  in  Canaan,  In 
the  narrower  second  basin,  extending  only  about  five 
miles  (to  T.f»amington,  Vermont  side,  and  Colebrook,  New 
Hampshire  side)  some  terraces  ap|)ear  of  uniiRiuil  height. 
At  Tjeamington,  Vermont's  Mona<]nock,  extending  to  the 
River,  uplifts  its  careen  oro'wn.  In  the  tliird  basin,  also 
siiort  (from  Colebrouk  lo  Columbia,  or  Bloomiield,  Ver- 
mont side),  two  tril)utaries,  the  Moliawk  River  and  Sims*8 
Stream,  enter  the  River  from  New  Ilanip.sbire.  The  fourth 
basin  (from  Bloomfield  to  Guildhall,  Vermont,  and  North- 
umberland, New  Hampshire),  with  a  length  of  eighteen 
miles,  exhibits  a  beautiful  succession  of  terraces,  particu- 
larly fine  at  Guiidiiall.    Near  the  northern  bound  of  this 
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badn,  the  Nulhegau  Birer^  part  of  the  uppermost  Indian 
zoute  to  Canada,  oomee  in  fxom.  Yennont  at  a  point  below 
the  town  o£  Brunswick ;  and  at  the  south  end  of  the  basin, 
the  Upper  Ammonoosuc,  from  the  New  Hampshire  side, 
at  Northnmberland.  The  fifth  baain,  another  short  one 
(Guildhall  to  Lnnenbnrg^  Vermont,  and  Lancasfcer,  New 
Hampshire),  advances  into  the  old  Coifs  oountiy,  so  called 
by  the  Indians  fiom  the  crookedness  of  the  Biver  passing 
through :  the Grarden  of  New  England/'  as  chanetorized 
hy  Major  Robert  Rogers,  with  a  soldier^s  eye  for  beauty, 
when  he  penetrated  the  then  primitive  region  with  his 
Rangers  in  the  ¥kench  and  Indian  war  times*  Lunenburg 
and  Lancaster  on  thdr  tenaoed  banks  are  approached 
through  broad  meadows,  the  channel  at  length  widening 
axid  gliding  with  a  pladd  surface.  In  its  meandeihigs  hy 
Lancaster  the  River's  drop  is  said  to  be  less  than  two  feet 
in  a  flow  of  some  ten  miles.  As  illustiative  of  its  tivist- 
ings  in  this  lovely  leadli,  the  local  historian  telk  how  in 
hunting  days  a  sportsman  might,  at  one  pcnnt,  ''stand  in 
New  Hampshire,  fire  across  Yennont,  and  lodge  his  bell  in 
New  Hampshire  again."  On  the  Lancaster  line,  larael's 
River,  rising  in  cataracts  in  theWliIte  Mountains,  empties 
into  the  stream ;  and  at  Dalton,  just  below  Lancaster,  is 
Isiael's  companion,  John's  River,  having  started  from  the 
mountain  town  of  Jefferson,  through  which  Israel's  also 
flows :  both  named  for  oldHime  hunters,  Israel  and  John 
Crlines,  biothen,  each  of  wliom  had  a  hunting-camp  on 
them. 

South  of  Lencaster  the  base  of  the  White  Mountains 
pushes  the  channel  twenty  miles  westward.  The  Gardner 
Mountains  range,  crossing  the  Yalley,  and  occupying  the 
angle  of  the  bend  at  Dalton,  makes  the  Fifteen-Miles  Falls, 
over  twenty  miles  in  length.   These  rapids,  beginning  at 
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Dalton  in  a  great  eddy,  oontiniie  through  the  long  romantie 
passage  excavated  by  the  lUver;  to  Monroe,  New  Hamp- 
shire side,  and  Bamet,  Vermont,  finishing  at  B  irnet  in  a 
pitch  of  a  few  leet^  kno^vn  as  Melndoe'e  FaUa»  from  a 
Scotch  lumberman  established  here  among  the  earliest 
settkrs  in  the  region.  From  the  head  of  the  rapids,  or 
from  the  mouth  o£  John's  River,  the  descent  is  rapid,  three 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  twenty  miles.  The  altitude 
of  the  foot  of  Mclndoe's  Falls  above  the  aea  is  four  hand- 
led and  thirty-two  feet. 

The  Fifteen-Miles  Falls,  heading  the  lower  section  of 
the  Upper  Valley  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  occapj 
the  sixth  and  seventh  of  Dr.  Hitchoook's  basins.  From 
thdr  foot  this  section  of  the  Valley  is  compaimdvely  level, 
and  again  with  a  southerly  course.  About  a  mile  below 
Mclndoe's  Falls  the  Passumpsic  River  empties  into  the 
stream  from  its  picturesque  run  down  the  Vermont  hills. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Passumpsic  to  the  Massachusetts 
line,  a  direct  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eip^bteen  miles, 
our  River's  flow  is  one  Imt^dred  and  thirty-.seveu  miles, 
with  an  average  descent  of  two  feet  to  the  nnln.  The 
Fifteen-Miles  FiiDs  separate  the  old  Coos  country  into  the 
tJpi>er  and  J^ower  Cooa. 

iielaw  Mclndoe's  Falls  the  hills  recede  and  the  broad 
alluvial  meadov.  s  again  intervene  aiui  form  the  particular 
features  of  the  eightli  }>asin,  which  extcjids  from  Mclndoe's 
Falls  to  South  RyeL^ate,  Vermont  side.  In  the  succeeding 
five  liasiiig  (Ryecrate  to  Norwich,  Vermont,  and  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire)  a  succession  of  intervals,  rising  terraces, 
and  mountiiin  views  delight  the  eye.  These  basins  com- 
prise a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles.  The  terraces  are 
especially  marked  in  the  upper  part,  at  Newbury  and 
Bradford,  Vermont^  and  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire ;  and 
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at  the  lower  end  in  lianover,  providing  Dartmouth  College 
with  a  beautiful  seat.  The  most  extensive  intervals  are 
between  Newbury,  Vermont,  and  Haverhill,  New  Hamp- 
shire side,  and  between  Bradford,  Vermont,  and  Piermont, 
New  Hampshire,  —  the  region  of  the  Lower  Coos.  Within 
this  reach  they  are  at  greater  breadth  than  at  any  other 
point  in  the  Valley.  At  Newbiu^y  Wells  River  enters  the 
stream;  at  liradford,  Wait's  iuver  ;  and  just  above  il  a  ver- 
hill  (from  Bath),  the  Lower  Ammonoosuc:  all  imporUmt 
tribut^iiiea.  Between  the  mouths  of  Wells  and  Wait's 
Bivers  the  intervals  spread  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in 
width,  the  River  twisting  through  them  in  Haverhill  and 
Newbury  in  little  and  great  oxbows.  £a8t  of  Haverhill, 
Moosilauk,  the  southwest  extension  of  the  White  Mountains, 
towers  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  feet  above 
the  River.  The  hills  back  of  Haverhill  rising  in  procession 
to  this  rugged  peak  appear  in  full  view  from  the  opposite 
banks  of  Newbury.  Midway  between  Haverhill  and  Han- 
over, Mount  Cuba,  in  Orford,  trending  toward  the  River, 
with  an  altitude  of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  above  the  sea,  enriches  the  landscape. 

Features  mcne  rmaed  ehanusttfue  the  iburteentli  baeiii, 
whidi  ezienclB  from  No9rwi<di  to  Mount  Amsataej,  in  Wetb- 
enifield,  Vermont^  the  highest  elevation  lying  wholly  in 
the  Yailej.  Between  Hanover  and  the  railroad  centre  o£ 
White  Biver  Jundaon  are  the  Upper  Whitfr-Bmr  iUls,  at 
*'Wildei^Sy"  splendid  as  a  spectatde  and  praotical  as  the 
motiv»power  for  great  paper-nullsy  transforming  wood 
pulp  into  newspaper  stock.  At  White  Biver  Jimetioii  the 
White  Biver,  the  largest  stream  in  Vermont  on  the  east 
side  ol  the  mountaina,  produces  as  it  enters  some  inters 
estbg  terraoes.  At  Lebanon,  on  the  New  Hampshire 
side,  the  Masoomy  Biver  comes  in;  and  below,  from  the 
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Vennont  side,  the  Quechee,  or  Otto  Quechee,  at  Nortli 
Hartland:  both  contributing  to.  the  Quechee  or  Sumner 
Fails,  two  miles  down  from  its  mouth.  Terr  ices  beautify 
the  banks  of  Lebanon  and  North  Hartland,  and  of  Gomish 
and  Windsor  on  either  side  below.  The  triple-crowned 
Aflcatney  finishing  this  basin,  sweefNi  doee  to  the  River,  a 
graoefnl  oone,  independent  of  any  range,  and  rising  three 
thomand  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  neax  ite  top  down  quite  to  its  base  three  deep  valleys 
jOomee^  in  ifixd  resembling  one  another,  whence  comes  its 
Indian  name,  which  signifies  "  three  brothers."  Tlie  next 
two  basins,  extending  between  ABcatney  and  Bellows  Fallsy 
about  twenty-five  miles,  show  terraces  in  fullest  form  at 
the  upper  part,  most  notably  in  Wethersfield,  the  little 
yillage  aonth  of  Ascutney's  base,  North  Charlestown,  New 
Hampehiie  nde,  and  Springfield,  Vermont.  Four  tribu- 
taries enter  in  these  reaches ;  Sugar  River,  at  Claremcmti 
and  Little  Sugar,  at  North  Charlestown,  from  New  Hamp* 
shire ;  and  Black  River  at  Springfield  and  Williams  River 
at  Rockingham,  from  Vermont,  —  the  latter  the  historic 
junction  where,  three  miles  above  Bellows  Falls,  the  Dear- 
field  captives  "  of  1703-4  held  their  firet  Sunday  service ; 
in  commemoration  of  which  the  riyer  was  afterward  named 
lor  John  Williams,  the  minister. 

At  Bellows  Falls  the  aspect  changes  and  the  loitering 
stream  becomes  a  foaming  torrent  in  a  narrow  strait.  Here 
Kilbiim  Peak,  rising  abruptly  twelve  hundred  feet  and 
pressing  close  on  the  east  side,  and  stf^ep  hills  crowding  in 
on  the  west  side,  bound  this  gorge,  through  which  the 
River,  not  more  than  forty  rods  in  width,  hurries  in  whirl- 
ing rapids  with  spirit  and  dash.  Entering  with  a  pliing^e 
at  the  brink  over  a  lerlt^c  of  frneiss  which  cuts  the  current 
into  two  channels,  it  rushes  and  leaps  in  zigsag^  to  a  grand 
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finish  in  a  great  eddy  nearly  fifty  feet  below.  It  is  an 
animated  spectacle  indeed,  but  scarcely  meeting  the  exu- 
berant description  of  Samuel  Peters,  the  romancing  histo- 
rian of  Connecticut,  a  hundred  and  more  years  ago,  who 
told  of  the  tope  the  boimding  hills  **  intercepting  the 
clouds/'  and  of  the  water  coneolidftted  by  pressure  and 
swif  tneee  **  between  the  pinching  rocks  to  sudi  a  degree  of 
mduxatio&  that  ao  mm  bwcaimot  be  forced  into  The 
Tillage  of  Bellows  Falls  perched  on  ''the  Island'*  and 
the  steep  west  banks,  its  terraces  among  the  highest  hi  the 
Valley,  adds  to  the  charm  of  the  sontmndhig  landscape. 
The  blemishes  in  the  picture,  from  an  SBsthetio  point  of 
yiew,  are  the  factories  crowding  on  the  River's  edge  below 
the  gorge.  These,  however,  are  endnrabb  blemishes,  for 
they  bring  employment,  ccmifort^  and  wealth  to  this  favored 
town.  The  first  bridge  that  ever  spanned  the  Biver  was 
bnOt  here.  This  great  feat  was  accomplished  in  1785, 
and  gave  added  dSstinetion  to  the  place. 

hx  the  next  basin,  extending  to  Brattleborough,  seven- 
teen miles,  the  Biver  resumes  its  tranquil  flow.  In  this 
reach  terraces  are  beautifully  developed  along  the  first  five 
miles  of  Westminster,  adjoming  Bellows  EaUs.  I^^rom  the 
Westminster  side  Saxton's  Biver  enters  the  winding  stream; 
and  at  Walpole,  opposite.  Cold  Biver,  after  flowing  around 
Kilbum  Peak.  The  intervals  here  broadening  on  both 
sides  give  these  rural  towns  a  lovely  river  Motge.  As 
Brattleborough  is  approached  the  Vallej  again  narrows  tall 
it  becomes  almost  a  defilcy  and  at  this  elevated  terraced 
town  the  Biver  passes  thrtnigh  another  gorge.  This  strait 
is  made  by  the  dosing  in  of  the  precipitous  Wantastiquet 
Mountain,  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  on  the 
New  Hampshire  side^  and  of  the  west-side  hUls  enlmsnat- 
ing  in  the  crest  of  the  Green  Mountaus.   Toward  either 
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end  of  the  Tillage,  north  and  south,  two  tribntariee  join 
the  RiTer  but  a  mile  apart,  thus  producing  some  remark- 
able and  complicated  tenaoes.  These  tributaries  are  West 
BLver,  of  considerable  size,  and  Whetstone  Brook,  a  brawl- 
ing  stream,  both  in  picturesque  setting.  Attractive  t^ 
races  also  appear  north  of  Wantastiquet,  on  the  New 
Hampshire  side,  in  Chesterfield  opposite  Brattleboiough 
and  Dummerstoii.  Far  across  the  Valley,  twenty  miles 
ofE  on  the  eastern  bound,  grand  Monadnock,  in  the  charm- 
ing biU  town  of  Dublin,  is  discerned  rismg  in  majestic 
isolation  to  ito  altitude  of  mote  than  thrse  thousand  feet. 

The  sixteenth  basin,  beginning  at  Brattleborough, 
extends  past  the  remainder  of  New  Hampshire  and  Yer- 
mcnt  and  penetrates  Massacbusette  for  twenty  miles  or  so. 
Terraces  reappear  numeroudly  in  the  northern  part  of 
Vernon,  the  lowest  Vermont  town ;  and  along  Hinsdale, 
the  New  Hampshire  town  opposite  Vernon.  At  Hinsdale 
the  Ashuelot,  the  last  New  Hampshire  tributary,  enters 
the  River  with  a  royal  sweep,  having  cut  its  narrow  chan- 
nel through  moimtain  ranges.  To  the  mouth  of  the  Ash- 
uelot,  within  four  miles  of  the  Massachusetts  line,  our 
River  has  coursed  from  its  source  two  hundred  and  eight 
miles,  with  a  descent  from  Connecticut  Lake  of  fourteen 
hundred  and  twelve  feet.  At  this  point  the  River  lies  two 
hundred  and  six  feet  above  the  ocean  level.  Its  whole 
length  in  New  Hampshire,  following  its  principal  bends, 
is  in  round  figures  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles,  the 
distance  in  the  direct  course  being  two  hundred  and  one 
miles. 

At  the  Massachusetts  line  the  primary  mountains  crowd 
down,  again  narrowing  the  Valley.  Across  this  state  the 
Valley's  stretch  from  north  to  south  is  nearly  fifty  miles, 
with  a  varying  but  aventging  width  of  about  twenty  miles. 
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It  broadens  toward  the  south  and  narrows  at  the  Bouthem 
end  as  at  the  north,  between  close-preesing  hills. 

The  Bivet  enteis  Massachusetts  meandering  in  long 
graceful  curves  through  the  border  town  of  Northfield,  the 
east-side  Tillage  rising  lioni  the  meadows  in  broad  terraces, 
a  picture  of  quiet  beauty  as  seen  in  the  summer  Bunehine 
from  the  car  windows  of  a  railroad  tiain  on  the  opposite 
bank.  The  eighteenth  basin  continues  a  few  miles  faii>her 
down,  ending  at  the  mouth  of  Miller's  River,  the  first 
Massachusetts  tributary,  which  flows  into  the  stream  in 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  west-side  town  of  Gill.  West- 
ward of  this  basin^  rising  in  high  ridges  between  Gill  and 
the  adjoining  town  of  Greenfield,  a  range  of  greenstone 
appears,  which,  trending  southward,  enters  the  Valley  and 
extends  along  its  central  parts  through  Massachusetts, 
twice  crossing  the  River;  and  thence  continuing  in  the 
chain  that,  lawet  down,  cuts  across  the  State  d  Connecti- 
cut and  tenninates  in  West  Kock,  at  New  Haven.  This 
interior  mountain  range,  with  the  River's  magnificent 
curves  and  superb  ox-bows  and  frequent  meanders  between 
deep  meadows  and  terraced  banks,  diversifies  the  scenery 
and  gives  to  much  of  the  Valley  in  Massachusetts  a  charm 
of  its  Ofwn  distinct  from  the  beauties  of  other  parts. 

Through  this  region,  extending  from  Northfield  across 
the  two  states  to  New  Haven,  where  the  River  had  its 
earlier  outlet  in  the  Sound,  lie  the  new  red  sandstone  " 
formations  in  which  were  found,  some  sixty  years  ago, 
between  the  strata  of  the  bed,  those  marvellous  fossil  foot- 
print'^ ancient  bipeds,  the  discussion  of  which  by  savants 
of  that  t  ime  gave  a  great  new  zest  to  geological  research 
in  the  Valley.  Ages  back,  they  say,  before  the  globe  was  . 
Hi  for  man,  these  strange  creatures  roamed  the  shores  of 
the  estuary  which  then  was  heie,  and  left  their  impreas  in 
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the  mud  clay,  the  rock  in  its  plastic  state,  on  the  slopes 
and  shallow  bottom  when  the  tide  was  out.  So  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock, first  to  exaiuine  scientifically  and  describe  these 
triassic  tracks,  recorded.  Huge  birds  were  they,  as  he 
portrayed,  fuur  times  as  I'.ir^^y  as  the  Africciu  ostrich.  They 
reached  in  lieiglit  twelve  feet  and  more,  in  weiglit  {onr 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  had  a  atride  of  from 
thirty  to  sixty  inches.  Witli  them  were  other  gigantic 
races,  for  the  high  temperature  which  then  prevailed  was 
seemingly  favorable  to  a  giant-like  development  of  every 
form  of  life.  The  footprints,  thousands  of  wliicli  Dr. 
Hitchcock  examined,  were  found  in  the  boUom  of  tlie 
Valley  in  places  scattered  between  Gill,  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  MiddletowD,  in  CSonnecticut,  a  linear  distance  of 
about  eighty  miUfi.  Dr.  ffitduxxsk's  theory  was  tbat  the 
oolonal  blrdfl  paued  ovw  thfl  soi&ce  m  flocks,  as  indicated 
by  rows  of  tiw^  f 01^  in  certain  localities,  among  them 
the  Bontheast  part  of  Northampton.  Farther  xeaeazch  dis- 
closed traces  of  quadrupeds,  frogs,  and  saJanuundem.  From 
all  these  footprints  Dr.  Hitchcock  constructed  this  animated 
spectacle  of  the  menagerie  of  the  primeval  Valley : 

"Noir  I  have  seen  in  aoiantifie  ^on  an  apterous  Iwrd  soma 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high  —  very  large  flocks  of  them,  —  walking 
over  its  mnddy  surface  followed  by  many  othera  of  an  analogous 
character,  but  of  Bmiillor  ti\/.o.  Next  comes  a  bij»e<l  animal,  a  bird, 
perhaps,  with  a  foot  and  heel  nearly  two  feet  long.  Then  a  host  of 
lesser  bipeds,  fwned  an  tiie  same  general  type ;  and  moag  them 
aevetal  qnsdmpede  witii  diqwoporliooed  iSeel,  yet  many  of  tbem 
stilted  high,  while  otheis  are  cmwling  along  the  surface  with  sprawl- 
ing  limbs.  "Next  sncceeds  the  hnge  Polemarcli,  leading  along  a  tribe 
of  lesser  followers,  witli  heels  of  great  length,  and  nnne<l  with  npurs. 
But  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  comes  in  tlie  shape  of  a  biped  batra- 
flhiaii  villi  laet  tvrea^  inebes  long.  Wie  hMV  hmxA  of  IIm  Laby- 
tiathodon  of  Snrope^— a  hog  as  laige  as  an  ox^  bat  his  fsel  were 
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only  BIX  or  eight  inches  long, —  a  mere  pigmy  compared  with  the 
Otosoum  of  New  EDghuil.  I^ehind  them  there  tripe  alonp;,  ou 
unequal  feet,  a  group  of  smail  lizards  aad  Salamaadridai,  with  tritid 
or  qnadtrifid  ImL  Beyond,  half  aeen  amid  the  darkneas,  there  move 
along  animali  to  ■traoge  tiiat  Uiey  oan  liardly  be  bronght  irilihiii 
tlie  types  of  aodatiiig  oiganiaations.  Strange  indeed  is  tha  menagerie 
of  remote  uandstone  days ;  and  the  privilege  of  gasing  npon  it^  and 
of  linngin^  into  view  one  lost  form  after  another,  has  been  an  ample 
recuinpeoHe  foi  my  efforts  though  they  should  be  rewarded  by  no 
other  fruit" 

"  No  doubt,"  afterward  remarked  the  later  New  England 
geologist,  Professor  Clui^rles  W.  Hitchcock,  Br.  Hitchcock's 
Bon,  in  his  GMogy  of  New  Hampshire^  the  wonderful  birds 
who  left  these  marks  built  their  nestB  among  the  jungles 
of  New  Hampshire,  from  whenoe  they  emerged  in  seaioh  of 
food." 

The  nineteenth  basin  extends  from  the  Miller's  Riv«r 
jimction  in  Gill  to  the  conical  peak  of  Mount  Toby^  or 
Mattawampe,  in  Sunderland,  east  side,  in  which  the  inte- 
rior range  reappears  at  its  first  crossing  of  the  River.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  reach  of  only  eight  or  ten  miles  the 
River's  course  is  sharply  turned  to  the  northwest.  Thus 
it  runs  for  about  a  mile  between  picturesque  banks.  Then 
bending  westerly  it  flows  in  that  direction  for  two  miles, 
through  a  "  horse  race  "  and  "  the  narrows,"  Gill  lying  on 
the  north  and  the  town  of  Montague  on  the  south.  In 
tiie  narrows  it  turns  again  abruptly  northward.  After  a 
mile  or  so  in  rapids  it  plunges  over  a  rocky  precipice  at 
Turner's  Falls.  Then  making  a  great  semi-circle,  or  l)ow, 
of  three  miles  in  extent,  it  resumes  its  southward  way,  and 
80  approaches  the  basin's  end.  Along  this  roving  course 
numerous  terraces  appear  on  either  side,  some  of  consider- 
able extent.  Greenfield  on  its  hills  lies  on  the  north  and 
west  of  the  great  bow.   At  the  upper  bend  Falls  River, 
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coursing  down  the  side  of  Greenfield  from  the  north,  enters 
the  stream.  Next  south  of  Greenfield  beautiful  Deerfield 
lies,  back  of  a  deep  strip  of  meadow  extending  the  town's 
full  lengthy  while  the  symmetrical  stretch  of  Deerfield 
Mountains  continues  the  interior  range  from  the  Gill  and 
Greenfield  ridges.  At  the  town's  north  end  Deerfield  River 
empties  into  our  stream,  havinc^  oome  down  from  the  Green 
Mountains  and  the  Berkshire  Hills  through  its  own  rich 
valley,  bringing  along  with  it  Green  River  from  Greenfield, 
which  it  receives  near  its  mouth.  At  the  south  end,  or  in 
South  Deerfield,  the  bluff  Sugarloaf  peakn,  in  which  the 
Deerfield  chain  culminates,  stand  out  boldly,  with  Mount 
Toby  looming  high  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  River. 

Tn  the  twentieth  baaiu  the  Valley  widens,  and  here  the 
strikiiifj;  characteristics  of  the  terraces  are  their  width. 
Along  the  plains  and  over  the  rising  banks  spread  on  either 
side  the  historic  towns  of  Hadley  and  Hatfield ;  Amherst 
back  o£  Hadley,  and  Northampton,  the  "Meadow  City," 
fair  seats  of  colleges.  Opposite  NorthainiJtou,  in  South 
Hadley,  the  River  circling  throuf^h  the  splendid  gorge  be- 
tween, Mount  Holyoke  lifts  its  Lnai  eful  front.  Here  the 
interior  range  makes  its  second  crossintr,  and  attains  its 
highest  elevation  in  Mount  Tom,  on  tlie  Northampton  sitle, 
eleven  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  sea.  Thence 
the  slopes  of  this  range,  ciilled  in  this  part  the  Holyoke 
range,  trend  southward  with  the  River's  course  to  the 
lower  Massachusetts  line.  At  Northampton,  Mill  River,  a 
pretty  feature  of  the  rural  city,  joins  the  st  ream. 

The  twenty-first  is  tlie  longest  of  all  tlie  basins,  its  ex- 
tent being  fifty-three  miles  through  tlie  remainder  of 
Massachusetts  and  across  Connecticut  state  to  Middletown, 
With  a  varying  width  of  from  three  to  ten  miles.  In  the 
Massachusetts  part  the  River  has  an  average  width  of 
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twelve  hundred  feet,  and  expands  to  the  greoteet  breadth 
before  the  Ccmiiectieut  state  line  is  mdt.  All  along  this 
reach  the  terrace  system  Is  finely  devdiqped,  although  the 
tenraoss  do  not  aveiage  high*  The  hi^est  reach  is  the 
goige  tenace  south  of  Mount  Holyoke,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  ^t  above  the  sea.  Below  Mount  Hdyoke 
South  Hadley  Falls  break  the  River's  course.  On  the  west 
ride  lies  the  busy  mill  city  d  Holyoke,  with  its  remark- 
able hydraulic  works.  On  the  east  side  again,  below  South 
Hadley,  Ohicopee,  also  a  city  of  nulls,  occupies  the  Biver*s 
banks.  Just  above  the  city  the  Chioopee  Biver  with  its 
branches, — bringmg  the  waters  of  Swift,  Ware  and  Qua- 
boag  rivers  from  the  eastward, — contributes  to  our  stream 
by  several  mouths.  Next  below,  the  city  of  Springfield 
rises  on  a  succesrion  of  tenaoss.  Here  another  Mill  Biver 
enteis  the  stream,  on  its  downward  course  furnishing 
wateivpower  for  the  United  States  araenal,  and  passing 
through  lower  portions  of  the  dly.  On  the  opporite  bank 
is  West  SfHingfield,  with  the  Agawam  or  Westfield  Biver, 
flowing  down  from  the  Berkshires,  en^fgping  into  our  river 
by  two  mouths.  Next  appear  the  mnJ  towns  of  Agawam 
on  the  west,  and  Longmeadow  on  the  east,  both  extendbg 
to  the  Connecticut  State  line.  From  either  ride  several 
]|neturesque  brooks  drop  into  the  Biver  along  the  way. 
The  most  important  of  these,  Pecowsic  and  Longmeadow 
Brooks,  enter  respectively  at  the  north  and  the  south  parts 
of  Longmeadow  township. 

At  Springfield  the  Biver  has  descended  to  a  pcini  only 
forty  feet  above  the  searlevel.  Here  and  fxoim  Holyoke 
above  it  has  become  of  suffirient  depth  to  float  vessels  of 
conriderable  rise.  At  Longmeadow  it  has  its  greatest 
width,  for  a  mile  or  more  expanding  to  twenty«one  hund- 
red feet  from  bank  to  bank. 
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Crossing  the  Connecticat  State  line  the  £nfie1d  Dam  is 
soon  reached.  Thence  the  course  is  tbroagh  the  Enfield 
Rapids  for  five  and  a  quarter  miles,  over  a  rocky  hed,  in 
parts  between  bluff  banks,  to  Windsor  Locks.  Part  way 
down  King's  Island,  its  west  side  a  look  blufE^  divides  the 
channel.  Opposite  Windsor  Locks,  on  the  east  side,  is 
Warehouse  Point,  the  landmark  of  earliest  colonial  times, 
which  happily  has  retained  its  old  name.  Below  Windsor 
Locks  lies  "  ancient  Windsor,"  now  in  three  towns  on 
eitlior  side  of  the  River.  At  East  Windsor  the  Scantic 
River  joins  our  stream ;  at  South  Windsor,  Stoughton's 
Brook  and  Podunk  River;  and  at  Old  Windsor,  the 
Tunxis,  or  Farmington  River,  the  latter,  the  principal 
tributary  in  this  state,  having  \f»  rise  on  the  ea.^i  slope  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  and  approaching  its  mouth  through 
theTalcott  range,  part  of  the  Valley's  west  bounding  sum- 
mits in  this  region.  Over  the  plains  and  hills  next  below 
old  Windsor  spreads  the  Charter  City  "  of  Hartford,  with 
the  UiW  yellow  dome  of  the  State  Capitol  high  above  the 
mass  of  roofs,  glistening  in  the  sun.  Here  Park  River, 
the  "Little  River"  of  earlier  days,  contributes  to  the  stream. 
Opposite,  on  the  east  side,  lies  East  Hartford,  connected 
by  a  bridge  with  the  parent  city. 

In  the  reach,  ten  miles  in  length,  from  the  foot  of  En- 
field Rapids  to  Hartford,  the  River  has  run  with  alight 
curvatures  directly  south,  averaging  fifteen  hundred  feet 
in  width,  through  intervals  from  a  third  of  a  mile  to  a 
mile  wide,  which  are  overflowed  in  seasons  of  freshets. 
Below  Hartford  the  course  becomes  more  irregular.  Here 
the  changes  in  the  River's  bed,  constantly  going  on  through 
the  wearing  of  the  alluvial  hanks  on  the  bends,  are  especially 
marked.  Along  by  old  Wethersfield  the  River  ia  said  now 
to  flow  diagonally  across  the  bed  it  had  two  centuries  ago. 
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through  the  shifting  of  the  clay  and  sand  forming  its  banks 
from  one  part  of  a  bend  to  another;  an  island  of  more 
than  a  mile  in  length  that  then  divided  the  channel  having 
completely  disappeared  in  the  process.  In  another  section, 
six  miles  below  Hartford,  the  same  authority  (Charles  L. 
Burdette  in  the  Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County) 
states  that  in  a  quite  recent  period,  within  twelve  years  of 
his  writing  (1886),  the  River  was  moved  its  whole  width 
to  the  eastward.  Between  Old  Wethersfield  and  Glaston- 
bury, on  the  east  side,  great  bends  are  now  made  in  the 
crooked  conise.  At  Soath  Glaatonbury  Roaring  Brook 
diops  into  the  stream.  From  the  south  end  of  Wethere- 
field  the  course  resumes  the  southward  direction  and  con- 
tinues between  fertile  intervals  dose  backed  by  hills, 
abngride  the  towns  of  Bocky  Hill  and  Cromwell  on  the 
west,  and  Portland,  with  its  quarries,  on  the  east.  Then 
another  sharp  turn  is  made,  and  the  stream  swinge  witha 
long  sweep  southwestward  to  Middletown,  teoemng  in 
this  geueraiu  bend  another  tributaty,  Sab^e  BiTer,  fnan 
the  west 

The  last  basin^  from  lliddletown  to  the  Sounds  eztend% 
by  the  Biker's  winding  way,  ahout  thirty-eight  miles.  At 
ICiddletown  the  ^Bxwt  is  half  a  mile  in  width,  winding  yet 
In  delightful  prospects,"  as  Timothy  Dwight  found  it. 
Below  Middktown  the  pnmaiy  mountains  again  dose  in, 
making  a  deep  ravine  through  which,  with  oooasional  small 
openings  of  meadows,  the  River  courses,  eastward,  south, 
and  southwestward,  to  its  finish.  From  the  bend  in  which 
Middletown  lies  the  run  is  direcdy  east  for  about  five  miles. 
In  this  readi  the  River  makes  the  Straits,'*  a  narrow  pass 
through  high  ranges,  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  in  which 
the  stream  is  contracted  to  ahzeadth  inphues  of  but  fortj 
rods.  Below,  at  Middle  Haddam,  a  sharp  turn  is  taken 
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southward.  So  the  course  continues  for  about  three  and 
a  half  mileBy  when  another  bend  is  made  eastward,  between 
Haddam  on  one  side  and  East  Haddam  on  the  other.  At 
£aet  Haddam,  Salmon  River,  the  last  tributary  of  note, 
enters  from  the  hills  in  a  little  cataract.  From  East  Had- 
dam the  eoaxse  takes  a  generally  southeastward  directioii, 
with  nmneioas  windings,  to  the  Sound.  Along  the  way, 
in  the  upper  parts  between  hilly  banks  slopiiig  downward 
to  the  Biver,  old  towns  of  historic  flavor  are  passed  on 
eillier  side.  Between  Essex  and  Old  Lyme  the  channel 
broadens  perceptibly;  and  again  at  the  mouth  by  Old 
Say  brook. 

The  entrance  to  the  Sound  is  marked  picturesquely  as 
well  as  practically  by  a  dazzling  wliite  liirhthouse  on  Say- 
brook  To  ill  t,  and  another  at  the  end  of  a  jetty  from  the 
same  west  side. 
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The  Romantic  Region  abmit  the  rannpcficnt  Lakes  —  Pioneer  nppf»r  PetUe- 
menta— Story  of  a  forest.  State  of  Uie  Kigbtoeu-TweuUes  aud  TbiriiM«« 
At  «lw  yaihgr*a  B«iid~> Upper  CoBi  Towm— Old  Tnfl  fram  Cfemd*  to 
Maine— The  Country  of  the  Fifteen  Miles  Falla  —  Lower  Co(is  Towns  — 
About  the  Great  and  little  Oz-Bowa — Darunoath  College  and  Its  Sur- 
TpandloBs— Between  WUto  Mew  Jmietloii  and  Old  •^MumlMr  4"<» 
WhtitTlir  Trnrnt  irf  thir  Tiirmtr  If  intihtit  tir  thn  lUiniiimitli  Unit 


>OMthe  "  witness  monument "  on  the  elevated  plateau 


Jj  of  the  "  Great  Divide  "  thai  marks  the  bouodarv  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  (lanada,  all  the  territor  y  Iviug 
between  the  New  Hampshire -Maine  line  on  the  east,  marked 
by  Mount Carmel  (3,700  feet)  lifting  a  shapely  head,  and 
tlie  New  Hampshire-Canada  line  on  the  west,  made  by  Hall's 
Stream,  and  extending  souther!}'  to  the  first  great  l)eud 
of  the  Connecticut,  c(jnstitntes  tlie  to%\Tisbip  of  Pittsburg, 
a  generous  area  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  square  railes. 
Sections  of  consideratile  .size  are  sjdendid  woodland,  a  par- 
adise of  hunter  and  aportsmau,  not  yet  all  spoiled  by  the 
wide-sweeping  of)eratioos  of  the  lumbering  concerns  which 
control  large  tracts  of  it.  Streams  and  ponds  abound 
enticing  to  the  fisherman  and  angler.  In  the  settled  parts 
are  roomy  farms,  ^\  hile  about  the  Connecticut  lakes  are 
favorite  .summer  camping  places.  The  lower  lake  is  the 
chief  of  the  popular  rusorts  with  the  pleasant  inn  of  Metal- 
lak  Lodge  on  the  north  shore.  The  lovely  intervals  on  the 
River's  sides  begin  with  the  Valley  about  two  miles  below 
tlie  lower  lake,  and  thence  their  green  breadths  continue 
lot  some  iive  miles  as  the  stream  flows.   Again  below 
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Beecber^B  Falls  in  OanMuii  on  the  YemiontFCaaadaboaiid, 
and  Wfist  Siewartstown  opposite,  they  sweep  luxuriantly. 

For  the  leburely  explorer  of  the  ooimtiy  of  the  Riyer's 
headwaters.  West  Stewartstown  station  is  the  proper  stop- 
ping-plaoe  on  the  railroad  which  oomes  up  the  Biyer  hanks 
along  the  New  Hampshire  side.  Heie  the  rural  Pittshuig 
stage  is  in  waiting  to  ooyer  the  remaining  eighteen  miles 
to  Connecticut  Lake.  But  the  ideal  way  to  make  this 
part  ol  the  journey  is  behind  a  pair  of  those  gay  little 
Morgan  horses  which  Vermonten  breed  so  snooessfuUy. 
And  with  such  a  team  the  start  should  be  made  j&om  the 
Canaan  house  in  Canaan,  a  ftimdly  inn  with  a  sportsman- 
like flayor,  on  the  tenaoe  aboye  the  bridge  ham  West 
Stewartstown. 

Pittsburg  was  the  original  Indian  Stream  Territoiy  " 
which  has  a  record  as  an  independent  republic  as  late  as 
the  eighteen4hirties.  The  region  was  a  magnificent  In^an 
huntingground  and  lay  unexplored  till  1787,  when  a  parly 
of  Canadian  suryeyora  penetrated  it.  Shortly  after  it  was 
drawn  into  the  Ihnits  of  New  Hampshire  by  a  suryey  of 
1789.  Then  two  former  Rangers  journeyed  up  to  it  from 
the  Lower  Coils  on  a  prospecting  trip.  They  canw  upon 
the  broad  interyals  at  the  mouth  of  Indian  Stream  late  in 
September  when  the  bordering  woods  in  autumn  ripeness 
were  flaming  with  goigeous  hues,  and  were  enraptured. 
After  a  month  of  hunting  and  trapping  in  the  game-filled 
forests,  they  returned  bearing  rich  spoil  and  flattering 
reports.  The  next  summer,  joined  by  a  few  others^  they 
came  up  again  to  attempt  a  settlement;  and  "pitches" 
were  made  on  the  meadows.  As  winter  approached,  how- 
ever, all  went  back  to  the  Lower  Coos.  Thereafter  only 
hunting  parties  roamed  the  country  till  about  1796,  when 
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the  permanent  settlement  was  promoted  by  other  Valley- 
townsmen  who  had  obtamed  a  deed  of  the  whole  territory 
from  a  local  Indian  chief  —  an  up-country  King  Philip. 

At  that  time  the  region  was  in  dispute,  and  many 
regarded  it  M  a  floit  of  terra  tncogniia  wholly  outside  o£ 
the  jurifldiction  of  either  New  Hampshire  or  Canada.  Li 
the  wake  of  the  pennaoent  aetilnn  came  troaUed  debtors 
and  peraoDS  of  easy  morals  who  sougjbit  the  remote  distxiet 
UDtrammeied  by  awkward  laws  as  an  asylmn  from  pressing 
ereditoiB  or  frcnn  punishment  for  crime.  But  the  settlers 
themselves  were  of  worthy  stock.  They  cleaied  large 
farms  up  the  River's  sides  and  on  the  north  of  Connecticut 
Iiake;  built  comfortaUe  homes;  and  reared  great  families. 
Despite  the  mixed  character  of  the  community,  affairs 
moved  tnuiquiUy  for  the  first  thirty  years  without  my 
fixed  system  of  local  goveniment»  a  mild  form  of  vigilance 
oommittee  law  sufficing  for  the  treatment  of  flagrant 
offences  against  the  common  peace.  Then  disoiganising 
features  developed  and  the  need  of  a  local  government  of 
some  sort  for  mutual  protection  became  apparent;  and 
accordingly,  ui  the  spring  of  1829|  the  independent  state 
was  set  up  sa  '^The  United  Inhabitants  of  the  Indian 
Stream  Territory."  It  was  a  unique  poUtioal  establish- 
mentj  one  of  the  smallest  and  moat  demociatio  in  history. 
The Centre  School-House  "  was  suffident  for  the  assembly 
of  all  the  people  at  its  inauguration.  At  the  outset  the 
"United  Inhabitants"  asserted  thdr  independence  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  frame  of  gov- 
ernment comprehended  three  departments,  representative, 
executive,  and  judiciaL  The  representative  department 
comprised  the  entire  voting  population,  each  member 
directly  representing  his  own  interests.  The  executiTo 
department  was  termed  the   supreme  council/*  and  con- 
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flisted  of  fiv9  panons,  to  be  cfaoMD  annuaUy.  The  judidal 
department  wm  oompoeed  of  justioes  of  the  peaxse  decied 
by  the  people  m  their  mimioipal  capacity.  -The  snpieme 
eouneil  constituted  a  court  of  last  appeal.  Trial  by  juiy 
was  pioYided,  the  jury  to  consiBt  of  six  penons.  A  code 
of  laws  was  adopted  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  legialatiTe 
bianch.  A  miHtaiy  company  of  forty  men  was  fonned 
for  protection  against  "foreign  inyasion"  and  domestio 
violence. 

This  forest  state  with  its  novel  govemment  continued 
in  &ir  working  order  for  about  five  yean.  Then  it  ^  to 
pieces.  With  no  jail  it  could  only  resort  to  punishment 
by  fine  or  by  banishment*  It  lost  the  power  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  its  laws.  Finally  treason  crept  in  and 
its  destruction  was  complete.  This  was  in  1885.  CShaos 
followed.  The  people  divided  into  two  opposing  parties, 
one  invoking  the  protection  of  New  Hampshixe^  the  other 
of  Canada.  New  Hampshire  assumed  a  quae!  juxiadiotion 
over  the  territory  by  **"dmg  officers  into  it  to  serve  pro- 
cesses issued  by  lier  courts.  The  Canada  party  zeusted 
them.  The  ghenS.  of  Coos  County  came  up  and  appointed 
a  resident  deputy  sheriff.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  assor- 
ances  of  the  protection  of  New  Hampshire  to  uU  who  were 
loyal  to  her,  warning  all  others  of  the  ^' oonsequencea  of 
treasonable  acts."  Shortly  after  a  county  magistrate  of 
Lower  Canada  appeared  with  promises  of  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain  to  all  favoring  Canadian  jurisdiction,  and 
with  the  added  advice  to  the  Canada  party  to  resist  the 
,**  encroachments  '*  of  the  New  Hampshire  authorities.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Canada  party  fortified  tiieir  houses  and  anned 
themselves.  Soon  the  gage  was  thrown  down  and  war 
opened. 

It  was  a  short  and  decisive  campaign  of  a  single  fi^^t. 
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On  a  oertam  orup  October  monung  the  New  Hampshiie 
deputy  sheriff  awoke  to  find  his  house  ranounded  faj  a 
company  of  armed  men  £Eom  CSanada  headed  by  a  Canadian 
sheriff,  together  with  a  band  ot  the  local  Canada  party. 
The  deputy  was  seized  on  a  Canadian  wanant  and  hnnied 
off  on  foot  toward  Canada.  News  of  the  capture  was 
quick^  spread  to  the  Biver  towns  below.  By  noon  a 
hundred  or  more  mounted  men  had  collected  from  the 
lower  border  towns,  darksyiHei,  Stewartstown,  Canaan, 
and  Colebrook,  yarioudy  amed  with  implements  of  war- 
fare ran^g  from  murderous  farm  tools  to  the  regulation 
weapons  of  the  militia.  Immediately  the  improvised  army 
started  in  hot  pursuit.  The  inyaders  were  overfaauled  a 
mile  beyond  the  Canada  line,  and  there  fought.  The 
skirmish,  in  which  a  few  were  hurt  but  none  was  killed, 
ended  with  the  rescue  of  the  prisoner  and  tiie  inglorious 
rout  of  hb  captoirs.  The  resoned  deputy  was  brought 
back  to  the  safe  haven  of  the  country  stoe  at  Canaan, 
and  then  the  "  army  "  quietly  melted  away.  Subsequently 
the  militia  of  the  border  towns  were  calledto  the  assistance 
of  the  CoSs  County  dieri£E,fant  no  further  outbreak  occuixed. 
Peace  came  with  the  final  establishment  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  New  Hampshire.  The  more  aggressive  of  the  Canada 
party  moved  over  the  border,  and  those  who  remained 
accepted  the  situation  philosophically.  In  1840  the  ^'Indian 
Stream  Territory "  disappeared  from  the  map,  and  Pitts- 
burg, with  sixty  ratable  polls,  took  its  place.  The  town 
of  to-day  has  a  permanoit  population  of  less  than  seven 
hundred. 

Now  lumbering  and  agriculture  are  the  principal  indus- 
tries of  this  pleasant  region.  The  Connecticut  lakes  and 
the  three  west«de  waterways, — Perry's,  Indian,  and 
HalFs  Streams, — are  the  chief  reservoirs  jEor  the  masses 
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of  logs  harvested  west  of  the  lakes  which  go  down  in  the 

annual  "  drives  "  to  the  various  paper  and  lumber  miOs 
below  along  the  River's  length  into  the  Massachusetts 
Beach.  Millions  of  feet  of  lumber  are  driven  down  each 
year,  and  logging  gangs  of  hundreds  of  hardy  men  wotk 
in  the  woods  in  winter  and  on  the  drives  in  the  spring. 

Clarksville,  next  below  Pittsburg,  on  the  River's  first 
great  bend,  occupies  the  extensive  "Dartmouth  College 
Grant,*'  made  to  the  college  by  the  New  Hampshire  Leg^ 
isUttuie  in  1789.  Its  fertile  riverside  lands  and  fringing 
forests  lay  unbroken,  except  by  a  single  settler,  till  as  late 
as  1820,  when  two  or  three  Dartmouth  students  ventured 
a  speculation  with  a  purchase  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  the 
grant.  When  the  settlement  was  incorporated,  in  the 
fifties,  it  took  the  name  of  Benjamin  Clark,  the  college 
men's  leader,  a  direct  descendant  from  the  Pl3rmouth  Clarks 
of  the  "Mayflower."  It  is  a  community  now  of  a  few 
hundred  inhabitants,  given  to  agriculture  and  lumbering. 

Stewartatown  and  Canaan  are  closely  related,  not  only 
by  the  bridge  which  has  long  connected  them,  but  hist-or- 
ically  and  socially.  The  pioneer  settlers  uf  both  ',\  ire  from 
the  same  towns  down  the  Valley,  and  nfML';hborly  interests 
were  maintained  from  the  start.  The  grantees,  however, 
were  of  different  stock.  Stewartstown  and  the  two  eaat- 
side  townships  next  }>olow,  Colebrook  and  Columbia,  were 
originally  grants  made  by  Governor  John  Wentworth,  in 
1770,  t-o  a  company  of  Englishmen  composed  of  Sir  John 
Colebrook,  Sir  James  Cockburn.  and  John  Stewarts  of 
London,  and  John  Nelson,  of  New  Grenada  ;  Canaan,  with 
her  neighbors  Leamington  and  Bloomfield  ffnst  Mine- 
head),  were  earlier  granted  by  Governor  Bpiining  Went- 
worth, to  New  Enj^landers.  Stewartstown  w  is  named  for 
Mr.  Stewarts;  Colebrook  was  given  Sir  John's  name; 
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and  GolumlMa  was  Cockbum  Town  till  1811,  for  Sir  Jam«0. 
The  honor  of  haying  some  of  their  namee  thus  perpetoated 
was  all  thai  the  English  patentees  got  out  of  these  gtanta. 
None  of  the  lot  was  settled  till  seyeial  years  after  the 
Berolntion.  They  are  pleasant  towne  now,  eoltivating 
fertile  fanne,  excellent  dairiesy  and  eome  mawrfactures; 
and  with  outlying  parts  rich  in  attraotioiis  to  the  sports- 
man. Canaan  is  most  interesting  as  a  place  of  great  fine 
stook-&rms.  AH  cultivate  the  ''summer  resort**  trade, 
and  eiiltivate  it  handsomely. 

As  the  Valley  proceeds  helow  Stewartstown  and  Canaan 
on  its  Ittxunous  way  down  between  the  two  states,  Ver- 
mont's Monadnock  in  Leamington  and  Bowhack  in  Strair 
ford,  flanked  by  the  more  eastward  cones  of  Stratford's 
Percy  Peaks,  eiiiich  the  landscape.  To  Bowhack  is  added 
the  distinction  of  being  the  highest  mountain  in  aU  the 
Valley  immediately  adjoining  the  Biyer,  except  Ascatney 
ninety  nules  farther  down. 

Stratford,  with  Bmnswksk  and  Maidstone,  opposite^ 
marks  the  northern  extremity  of  the  rich  Co8s  region  as 
the  pioneers  knew  it.  Thence  it  sweeps  down  the  Valley 
in  unbroken  beauty  thxouj^  its  stretch  of  a  hundred  miles. 
That  part  between  these  north  towns  and  the  FifteenOffiles 
Falls  is  now,  as  then,  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Valley, 
the  Upper  Co6s  j  the  reach  from  the  head  of  these  singing 
rapids  to  Lebanon  and  Hartford  next  below  the  seat  of 
Dartmouth,  is  still  the  Lower  CoUs.  Wells  Biver  Junction 
is  the  gateway  for  the  traveller  to  the  Upper  section,  and 
White  River  Junction  to  the  Lower  portions  of  this  lovely 
mountam-hedged  "  Garden  of  New  England.** 

Of  the  Upper  Cdis,  Stratford,  Northumberland,  and 
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Maidstone  were  the  outpoefis  of  the  Valley  in  the  Berolu- 
tion.   At  Stxatford  wae  the  foiemoet  of  the  three  outer 

■ 

forts,  the  other  two  being  at  Northumberland.  Through 
Maidstone  passed  the  old  Indian  Trail  from  the  Canada 
camps  of  the  St.  Francis  tribes  to  the  Penobsoots  in  Maine, 
which  was  still  used  in  the  Revolution.  This  trail  enter- 
ing the  YaUey  by  the  Nulhegaa  Bivec  and  meeting  the 
Connecticut  at  Brunswidk,  came  down  throogh  the  settled 
part  of  Maidstone,  and  here  taking  the  Biver  struck  the 
opposite  bank  at  Northumberland,  whence  the  Upper 
Ammonoosue  was  followed  to  the  eastward.  Parts  of 
this  old  trail  and  bits  of  the  landmarks  of  the  Revolution 
are  yet  indicated  to  tilie  interested  visitor  by  local  antiqua- 
riaas.  Stratford  was  settled  principally  &om  the  Con- 
neotioat  Stratford  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  given  that 
.  town's  name  a  year  or  two  before  the  Revolution.  Maid- 
stone and  Brunswick  were  also  grants  to  Connecticut  men, 
but  were  eventually  settled  from  Massachusebts.  They  are 
small  rural  communities  with  pleasant  villages.  Nortimm- 
berland  is  the  oldest  of  this  group,  dating  from  1762. 
Some  of  their  scenery  is  wild,  and  all  is  beautiful.  Those 
on  the  New  Hampshize  side  are  lumber  manufacturing 
places.    All  invite  an  increasing  summer  population. 

In  Lancaster  and  in  Guildhall  and  Lunenburg  on  the 
Vermont  side  are  found  rare  combinations  of  scenic  diarms. 
Crossed  by  Israel's  Eiver  at  its  fall  to  the  Connecticut^ 
with  great  intervals  bordering  both  rivers,  with  terraces 
eloping  gradually  up  to  low-browed  hills,  and  the  whole 
completely  endreled  by  mountains,  Lancaster's  natural 
features  are  exceptional  even  in  this  beautiful  region.  Add 
to  these  attractions  of  situation  the  neat  town  itself,  its 
broad  streets  shaded  by  elms,  some  of  which  were  set  out 
by  early  settlers  gifted  vritb  an  unusual  eye  for  beauty 
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united  with  utility,  and  the  eagagnig  picture  is  complete. 
The  principal  port  o£  the  town  lies  hack  oo  the  finttenaoe 
ahoTe  the  Oannectieut's  deep  intervale.  The  endicling 
mountain  acenery,  in  view  fiom  the  village,  or  seen  to 
greater  advantage  from  the  easily aooessibleMoant  Pleasant^ 
one  of  its  three  hills,  embraces  the  range  of  the  White 
Moantains;  the  Perqy  Peal  ?  in  Stratford,  with  the  other 
northwest  heights,  in  earlier  days  called  the  land  pilot 
hills"  because  of  their  service  in  guiding  cross-coontiy 
hunters  to  theCSonnecticut ;  westward  the  Green  Mountains; 
and  in  the  near  n^hborhood,  the  Lunenburg  range. 

Lancaster  occupies  the  "  Upper  CoUs  Meadows,"  upon 
the  richness  of  whidi  Bogy's  Bangers  dwelt  so  elo- 
quently in  their  aooouDts  of  the  north  Valley  country. 
The  first-comersy  about  1763,  were  an  uncommon  band  of 
strong  characters.  At  their  head  was  the  promoter,  David 
Page,  from  Petersham,  earlier  of  Lancaster  in  Massacho- 
setts.  His  lieutenants  were  two  stalwart  young  men,  also 
from  Petersham,  Emmons  Stockwell  and  Edwards  Buck- 
nam,  both  in  their  early  twenties,  who  had  previously 
roamed  the  country,  one  as  a  ranger  in  Bogers's  company, 
the  other  as  a  hunter.  The  others  were  David  Page's  son 
and  his  daughter  Euth,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  the  only  woman 
in  the  band,  and  a  few  heads  of  families  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Lancsfiter  and  Limcnburg.  Stockwell  and  the 
younger  Page  came  up  ahead  to  take  possession  of  the 
grant.  Blazing  a  track  tlirougli  the  forest  all  the  way 
from  Haverbill,  forty  miles  below,  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  were  to  follow,  they  arrived  in  the  autumn  and 
subsisted  through  the  winter  on  hunting  and  fishing.  The 
site  of  their  "  pitch "  is  yet  shown  in  an  old  cellar-hole. 
In  the  spring  "Governor"  Page  arrived  with  the  rest, 
and  a  drove  of  twenty  head  of  cattle.    Before  a  year 
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had  passed  Emmons  Stockwell  and  Ruth  Page  made  a 
pre-wedding  journey  of  fifty  miles  down  the  Valley  on 
horseback  to  find  a  minister  to  solemnize  their  marriage. 
I>ater  Edwards  Bucknam  married  Page's  other  daughter, 
Susanna.  Tlie  Stockwells  and  the  Bucknams  for  years 
led  in  tlie  material  and  social  progress  of  the  settlement, 
and  both  reared  large  families,  the  Stockwells  fifteen 
children,  the  Bucknams  ten.  Ruth  Stockwell  was  the 
perfected  woman  pioneer.  She  was  '  a  woman  of  action, 
fnll  of  courage  and  hope."  She  could  handle  a  gun  as 
easily  as  a  liroom,  was  a  good  shot  as  well  as  a  good  cook, 
more  than  once  bringing  down  her  bear.  Lancaster  has 
long  been  a  shire  town,  and  a  highly  cultivated  community. 
The  fine  influenccF  of  the  days  when  the  old  Lancaster 
Academy  was  at  the  height  of  \ts  prosperity  still  remain, 
while  tlie  1  nsy  mills  give  the  town  importance  as  a  manur 
iacturing  centre. 

Lunenburg  and  Guildhall  were  begun  at  the  same  time 
as  Lancaster,  the  first  comers  and  their  followera  making 
clearings  on  both  sides  of  the  River.  The  intervals  were 
then  heavily  wooded  ami  milliuus  of  feet  of  magnihcent 
pine  timber  were  n  lled  into  the  river  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Splendid  material  aliso  for  inaiita  lor  the  king's  navy  was 
here,  but  none  apparently  was  reserved  for  this  purpose 
as  the  town  charters  required.  At  all  events  liia  Majesty 
never  got  any  of  it.  The  settlers  must  have  fared  well 
despite  their  remoteness  from  bases  of  supplies.  The 
woods  were  rich  in  game,  and  the  River  teemed  with 
salmon.  At  the  head  of  the  Fifteen-Miles  Falls,  south  of 
Lancaster,  salmon,  some  weighing  forty  pounds,  were  easily 
caught  at  night  with  toich  and  spear.  Lunenberg  and 
Gnildhin  an  nofw  finiitfol  agriimHuiral  towns,  with  well 
taOed  famia  and  rich  oreameriea. 
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The  lapidfl  ol  the  imeen-MUes  Fnlte  ihiou^  their 
long  gndnal  deaoent^  aa  the  BiTer  flowa,  of  nearer  thirty 
nuloB  fzom  the  atart  in  the  ''great  eddy"  to  the  finiah  in 
the  romantic  pitch/'  should  be  followed  along  the  river 
roads  by  carriage,  or  on  horseback  aa  the  pioneers  followed 
them.  The  railroad  here  winds  away  from  the  Biver  to  ac- 
commodate the  town-oentres  which  lie  back  over  the  hills. 
From  Laucaater,  starting  at  the  Lancaster  House  on  "  The 
Street/'  it  is  a  long  rammer  afternoon's  drive  or  ride 
through  enchanting  country.  The  objective  point  should 
be  on  the  Vermont  side  at  East  Bamet^  where,  below  the 
''pitch,**  the  Passumpsic  enten^  and  the  River,  again 
widening,  is  dotted  by  the  " seven  islands"  to  which  at 
low  water  twice  seven  and  move  axe  added,  hindering  the 
great  h>g  drives  coming  down  stream,  and  taxing  the  skiU 
of  the  ledgers  in  their  passage.  Downward  from  Lancaster 
the  river  roads  on  both  the  New  Hampshire  and  the  Ver- 
mont sides  run  for  the  greater  part  close  beside  the  rapids ; 
sometimes  crossing  an  interval  fringed  with  trees  and  bush, 
sometimes  cattuig  into  small  woods  through  which  the 
tumbling  waters  sparkle  and  sing,  and  constantly  in  a  pan- 
orama of  varying  beauty.  On  the  New  Hampshire  side 
the  way  lies  through  South  Iiancaster,  Dalton  with  the 
Dalton  mountuns  rising  eastward,  and  Littleton  ^vith 
the  range  of  low  Littleton  hills,  to  a  lower  village  where  the 
Kiver  is  crossed  by  the  bridge  to  Lower  Waterford.  On 
the  Vermont  side,  crossing  from  Lancaster  by  the  South 
Lancaster  bridge,  it  passes  through  rural  parts  of  South 
Lunenberg  and  Concord  to  the  succession  of  Waterford 
villages.  Through  the  Waterfords  to  East  Bamet  the  up- 
land is  taken  and  then  the  lower  plain,  with  the  River  in 
constant  view,  and  across  it  the  procession  of  hills,  the 
Gardner  range  back  o£  Monroe  (named  for  Parson 
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Gardner,  one  of  the  grantees  of  Bath  in  whicli  they  rise), 
and  the  distant  White  Mountains.  At  East  Barnet  the 
raihroad  again  conies  to  the  River's  side,  and  ioliows  it 
down  to  Well.H  luver  Jumit  ion  and  below. 

Bariu  t,  ita  dream  of  a  busy  mart  at  tlie  head  of  stt  ani- 
boat  navigation  long  past,  enjoys  now  a  life  of  serenity  in 
the  profitable  culture  of  dairy  farms,  some  inaple-sug:i,r 
making,  and  some  prosperous  manufactures.  l*Vom  its 
situation  at  the  tiiru  of  the  River  southward  iii^iiin  and  at 
the  junction  of  two  tributaries,  each  makinti;  ;i  pictnresruie 
approach,  the  villages  of  the  township  look  out  froiii  their 
terraces  upon  a  succession  of  expansive  views.  The  town- 
ship has  its  historic  landmark  in  Round  Island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Passumpsic  in  East  Bamet,  supposed  to  be 
the  place  to  which  the  -piovmom  were  brought  up  from 
"  Number  4  "  for  the  lelki  of  Bogeni's  Bangers  on  thnr  re- 
turo  from  the  St.  Fnmois  campaign  of  1759,  and  then 
taken  back  befom  Bogen  and  hla  starving  oompanionB 
arrived.  Something  yet  remaina  of  the  Scotch  flavor  which 
the  early  aettlers  imparted  to  the  town.  For  Bamet,  like 
ite  neighbor  Ryegate,  was  began  by  emignmts  from  Scot* 
land,  in  and  about  1778,  sent  ont  by  the  ^  Scotch- American 
Company  of  Farmers,"  composed  of  fiomecs  living  in  or 
abottt  Glasgow. 

Haveihfll  and  Newbury,  embracing  the  Lower  Co8s 
Meadows, — the  rich  "Cowaas"  tract  about  the  Great 
Ox-Bow  "  most  beloved  by  the  Indians — rival  Lancastw 
and  Lnnenbnrg  in  beauty  of  situation.  Wells  Biver  Junc- 
tion is  a  part  of  Newbuiy,  and  alert,  dtified  Woodsville, 
opposite,  of  Haverhill.  Newbuiy  and  HaveriiiQ  occupy  the 
sightly  tenaces  bade  from  the  Biver  with  the  meadows 
about  a  mile  in  breadth  between.  Through  the  intervals 
the  Biver  flows  at  an  average  width  of  about  five  hund- 
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red  feet,  aUofcting  to  Newbury  much  the  laiger  part  of 
the  meadows.  In  its  gentle  run  the  stream  takes  a 
straight  course  for  some  distance;  then  bending  and 
doubling  it  touches  the  Newbury  terrace ;  then  stretches 
luxuriously  toward  the  hills  of  HaTerhill.  In  its  enclos- 
ure of  the  Ox-bow  meadows,  not  omdescribed  by  the 
local  historian  as  of  "  wondrous  beauty  and  fertility/'  it 
makes  a  circuit  of  nearly  four  miles  and  returns  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  starting  point.  Through  the  intervals 
it  has  repeatedly  changed  its  channel.  In  more  than  one 
place  portions  of  land  have  been  detached  from  one  town 
and  added  to  the  other,  and  so  shifted  from  Vermont  to 
New  Hampshire,  and  vice  versa. 

When  these  towns  were  begun,  only  a  dosen  years  be« 
fore  the  Bevolution,  a  growth  of  splendid  pine  covered  the 
plain  where  now  stands  Newbury  village,  and  on  the  New 
Hampshire  side  a  "  mighty  forest "  stretched  back  over  the 
hills  from  the  expansive  interval  to  distant  Moosilauke. 
The  River  abounded  in  salmon,  the  brooks  in  trout,  and 
the  forest  in  game.  Before  the  townships  were  actually 
chartered  a  few  pioneers  were  already  on  the  ground,  the 
first  families  coming  upon  rough  river-craft  or  afoot 
through  the  forests  along  trails  marked  by  blazed  trees. 
The  settlements  were  promoted  by  four  officers  of  Colonel 
Goffe's  regiment  at  the  conquest  of  Canada  —  Colonel 
Jacob  Bailey  of  Newbury  in  Massachusetts,  Capt^iin  Jolm 
Hazeu  of  the  Massachusetts  Haverhill,  Lieutenant  Jatiob 
Kent  a?id  Lieutenant  Timothy  Bedel,  —  who  united  in  the 
project  when  passing  through  the  fertile  reirion  on  their 
way  homo  from  the  war.  Both  charters  were  secured  in 
1763,  dated  the  same  day.  Colonel  Bailey  identified  him- 
self with  the  develo{)ment  of  Newbury,  Captain  Hazen 
with  that  of  Haverhill. 
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Both  towns  early  became  important  points  on  the 
River.  Haverhill  ivas  foremost  among  tlie  numerous  bid- 
ders (which  iijcludetl  nearly  all  of  the  yoimg  and  ambitious 
Upper  Valley  towns)  for  Dartmouth  College  in  1769  when 
Eleazar  Wlieelock  was  casting  about  for  a  situation.  The 
tfiwn  oiTs'i  t  (1  liim  a  generous  domain  in  Nortli  Haverhill 
overlooking  the  interval ;  and  so  assuied  of  ite  acceptance 
were  the  subscribers  that  tliey  had  a  Burveyor  employed  to 
lay  it  out  for  college  purposes,  when  to  their  astonishment 
and  dismay  the  prize  went  to  Hanover.  It  was  a  hard 
blow ;  but  a  quarter  of  a  century  after,  in  lieu  of  a  college 
the  Haverhill  Academy  appeared  and  shortly  developed 
into  a  feeder  of  the  lost  Dartmouth.  W  hen  stage-coaching 
was  at  its  prime,  Haverhill  Corner,  the  chief  village  of  the 
township,  had  become  a  buatling  centre,  for  The  Comer 
w;iH  a  place  where  the  stages  of  the  great  "through  lines  '* 
between  the  seaboard  and  t  he  north  "  laid  up  "  over  night. 
Then  big  cheery  taverns  were  here  and  life  was  animated 
with  the  comings  and  goings  of  many  traveller.  Some- 
times the  nabobs  of  that  day,  travelling  the  road  in  their 
grand  private  e(pii]iages,  added  a  dash  of  gaiety  to  the  scene 
about  the  tavern:?.  Tlie  ro.id,  too,  was  enlivened  by  the 
passage  up  and  down  of  great  merchandise  wagons.  New- 
bury also  enjoyed  a  period  of  animation  as  a  centre  of  the 
River  trauaportalion  before  the  coiapeiitiou  of  the  rail- 
roads. It,  too,  iiad  its  day  of  cheerful  taverns,  and  the 
now  quiet  village  thonnif^difara  bustled  with  life.  Educa- 
tional iiistitutiouij  oi  iiiiporiauce  were  then  here,  among 
them  the  Newbury  Seminary.  The  old  seminary  building 
yet  remains,  an  example  of  the  plainer  type  of  the  New 
England  academy  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

Piotoresquenm  is  the  prevailing  note  of  these  towns 
M  they  appear  to^y.   Along  ttie  serm  streets  beie  and 
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there,  fronted  by  gnoeful  elms,  the  visitor  oomee  agreeably 
upon  fine  Bpeoimens  of  thoee  epaoioaa  manaionB,  survivals 
of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  oontiiries, 
which  ehaxacterxBe  and  dignify  the  older  Biver  towns 
throughout  the  long  Valley.  Espeoially  fine  is  the Col- 
onel Thomas  Johnson  house"  on  the  Ox-Bow,  Newbury 
nde,  the  white  oak  frame  of  which  was  xaised  on  the  day 
that  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Lexmgton  readied  Newbury, 
whereupon  the  workmen  immediately  left  to  join  the  anny 
at  Cambridge.  Most  interesting,  also,  is  the  white  group 
about  the  square  at  Haverhill  Comer.  One  of  these 
houses  18  an  old-time  inn  remodelled,  the  **  Bliss  Tavern  " 
of  genial  memoiy.  In  Newbniy  the  presently  inn  is 
an  enlargement  of  another  old  tavern  dating  from  soon 
after  the  Revolution.  Both  towns,  with  their  fine  interval 
and  upland  fanns,  their  dairying,  maple  sugar  maiung, 
and  manufacturing  couoernB,  continue  to  be  comfortably 
prosperous.  Several  o£  the  larger  farms  have  descended 
from  father  to  son  through  the  generations  from  the  first 
settlement. 

Of  the  towns  along  the  remaining  reach  of  thirty  miles 
to  White  River  Junction,  each  has  its  own  distinct  charm 
either  in  setting  or  environment.  The  Tillages  and  farms 
of  Piermont,  next  below  Haverhill,  and  Bradford  below 
Newbuiy,  spread  picturesquely  over  terraces  in  the  heart 
of  tranquil  landscape.  Orford  and  Fairlee  next  below 
occupy  beautiful  openings,  with  sweeps  of  green  interval 
broadening  on  the  Orford  side,  the  River  flowing  gently 
between  in  a  graceful  curve.  The  Street  of  Orford,  over- 
looking the  interval,  is  dignified  by  a  succession  of  old  white 
mansion-houses  bespeaking  the  quiet  eleg^oe  of  former 
days.  Fairlee's  Street,  backed  by  a  rugged  diff  at  the 
upper  end,  is  markedly  neat.   From  the  bridge  connecting 
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the  two  towns  oiM  may  look  down  upon  tlio  soene  of  the 
irialB  of  Morey*s  steamboat  in  the  Beventeeiirnuietiee. 
Lyme  and  Thetiord,  adjoining  Hanover  and  Norwldi^  axe 
larger  villages  than  their  neighbors  above,  having  some 
manufacturing  in  parts,  but  an  outlying  pastoral  country. 

The  Hanover  of  to-day,  though  small  in  population 
outside  the  college  colony,  has  an  urban  air  and  a  distinc- 
tion finer  and  rarer  than  would  have  been  conferred  upon 
it  bad  those  seventeenth  ceiilury  Dresden  statesmen " 
won  their  play  for  a  state  and  transformed  the  college- 
town  into  a  capital,  only  to  mix  politics  with,  learning.  As 
it  is,  Hanover  is  the  college  town  preeminent  in  tlie  Valley, 
its  cla4ialc  shades  undeiiied  by  distracting  elenu^ntH.  Lying 
half  a  mile  back  from  and  above  the  River,  and  a  mile  distant 
from  the  railroad  on  theVerniont  side,  the  town  is  approached 
most  agreeably  by  tlie  regular  stage  —  a  genuine  old-time 
Concord  coach,  —  which  meets  all  trains  at  the  Norwich- 
Hanover  station.  The  way  from  the  station  crosses  an 
old  8iout/-timbered  covered  bridge,  inouuta  an  abrupt  rise 
from  the  River-bank,  winds  along  college-flavored  streets, 
and  on  to  the  finish  with  a  grand  swing  of  the  coach  np 
to  the  portal  of  the  Wheelock  Inn  on  the  College  Plain. 

The  assemblage  of  college  buildings  of  varied  dated  and 
architecture  around  and  about  the  deep  elm-shaded  Green, 
constitutes  a  dignilled  aud  in8]>iriting  spectacle.  Among 
the  stately  structures  the  sites  of  Eleazar  Wheelock' s  Imni- 
ble  beginnings  are  defmitely  traced.  Here  is  the  place  of 
hiH  first  log  hut  ill  which  the  college  was  started  by  the 
moving  up  of  the  Indian  school  from  old  T^banon  in  Con- 
necticut ;  here  the  second  and  ampler  president's  house, 
still  preserved  in  the  frame  of  the  Howe  Library;  here 
the  spot  where  the  first  Commencement  was  held,  in  August, 
1771,  in  the  open  au*.   There  were  on  that  memorable 
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occasion  four  candidates  for  the  degree  in  arts,  the  stage 
was  a  platform  of  roiigh-heNvn  boards  ascended  by  an  inclined 
hemlock  plank.  The  histories  tell  of  Governor  John  Wpnt- 
worth'8  presence  with  a  retinue  of  forty  fine  gentlemen 
from  Portf^mouth,  and  how  an  ox  was  roasted  ^\  liole  ou 
the  Green  and  served  to  the  populace  with  a  b:irrel  ot  nnn, 
at  the  governor's  expense.  Notwithstiinding  tiiia  magnif- 
icent outlay,  at  the  commencement  dinner  next  day  at 
the  president's  house  some  of  the  governor's  fastidious 
friends  were  shocked  at  the  crudeness  of  the  feast  for  the 
lack  of  proper  txible  furnishings,  and  because  the  college 
cook  lay  asleep  from  over-indulgence  in  the  holiday  bottle. 
Moor  Hall  marks  the  site  of  the  first  building  for  the 
Moor's  Indian  Charity  School,  the  nucleus  of  the  college. 
The  colonial  College  Church  dat«a  from  1796.  The  new 
Dartmouth  Ilall  of  1005—00  repi oduces  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Hall,  >»ec^un  in  1784,  from  timbers  hewn  from  o;rf»at  trees 
on  its  site,  and  the  centre  (lie  clierished  old-time  college 
group,  till  its  lamentable  burning  in  1904.  in  Wilson 
Hall  are  seen  ])ortrait8  of  Eleazar  Wheelock  and  his  suc- 
ct^s.sors  ni  the  ecillege  presidency;  of  S;inison  OecTim,  the 
Mohe^'an,  Wheelock's  first  pupil  in  the  old  Lebanon  school, 
that  wonderful  Indian  who,  sent  to  England  in  the  interest 
of  Wheelock's  work,  aroused  such  enthusiasm  among  the 
clergy  and  nobility  by  his  preaching,  and  raised  the  English 
and  Scotch  funds  of  twelve  thousand  poimd.s,  headed  with 
the  king's  subscription ;  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  for  whuiii 
the  college  was  named  in  (N)mj)liuieut  to  his  headship  of  the 
London  trustees  of  the  Kngliwh  fund  ;  of  Daniel  Webster, 
the  "  re-founder  *' J  and  of  other  worthies  identified  with 
the  college's  growth.  In  College  Hall,  the  most  elegant 
of  the  modem  buildings,  with  its  grand  semi-circular  porch 
and  terrace,  commanding  a  full  view  over  the  Campus,  its 
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tastefnily  embellished  mteribr,  with  gmt  dSning-hall,  dub- 
rooms,  billiard  and  pool  rooms,  is  seen  the  modem  ooB^e 
dab-house  in  perfection.  In  a  favored  spot  east  of  the 
central  grounds  is  found  the  fine  athletic  field.  Beyond, 
in  the  College  Park  of  sylvan  charm,  is  the  elassio  tower, 
near  whieh  the  seniors  on  class-day  gather  to  smoke  the 
"  pipe  of  peace  '*  after  the  old  Indian  faahkm.  On  the 
River  bank  aie  the  boat-houses  for  the  college  men's  fleet 
of  canoes.  On  the  crest  of  the  bank,  north  of  the  bridge, 
and  near  "Webster's  Vale,"  stood  the  pine  from  which  in 
1773  John  Ledyard  fashioned  his  canoe,  a  dugout" 
fifty  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  for  that  pioneer  voyage 
of  his  down  the  River's  length  to  old  Hartford,  with  a 
bearskin  for  covering,  a  shelter  of  willow  twigs  at  one 
end  of  the  craft,  dried  venison  for  provisions,  and  Ovid 
and  the  Greek  Testament  for  companionship :  one  of  the 
first  navigators  of  the  Upper  Connecticut  of  the  Caucasian 
race,  and  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  original  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Dartmouth  spirit,  which  has  since  so  conspic- 
uously pervaded  Dartmouth  men,  as  tliis  epitome  of  his 
extraordinary  career,  contributed  by  a  distinguished  alum* 
nus,  strikingly  exhibits :  — 

John  Lodyard,  bom  at  Orotoo,  Oonnaotios^  1751.  Bntsit 
Dartmoiith  OoUege  177S.  Wbile  a  Mhmaa  abieiits  hinuolf  for 

tiiree  montli8  without  lesvo  io  nmliling  amuiig  tlie  Iiiili»na  of  Can- 
ada and  the  Six  Nations.  Leaves  the  oollego  in  a  canoe  mri<1e  with 
his  own  hands  and  descends  the  Connecticut  alone  to  Ihirtford.  A 
sailor  before  the  mast,  goes  to  Gibraltar  and  the  iiarbary  Coast, 
retaming  bj  tiie  Weot  Indies.  Appean  in  London  and  there  meets 
Captain  Cook,  then  about  to  sail  on  hia  voyage  round  the  world,  who 
appointa  hun  oorpoial  of  maiinea.  On  ihia  expedition  ia  absent  for 
foar  years,  visiting  Uie  South  Sea  Islands,  China,  Siberia,  the  western 
eoast  of  North  America,  twioe  enterlnj^  Arctic  Seaa  in  quest  of 
the  Northwest  passage.    Returns  to  Aroerioa,  publislies  his  travels, 
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tod  9odmfvn  to  MiHtt  iiMiohuite  in  MmitiMfQe  willi  tlie  Bast  Ii 
omt  ieen  in  Spun  and  in  Faiia»  tlwra  meeting  Tbomaa  Jtttmoa, 

then  Amerioan  minister  at  the  Court  of  Franoe,  whom  he  impilimmi 
witli  bin  project  for  the  exploralloa  of  tlie  tf>rritory  between  the 
Parific  nnd  the  MissiMippi  which  twenty  years  later  was  traversed 
by  Lewis  and  Clark,  auder  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Jeilerson,  then  Pre- 
udent.  Unites  with  John  Paul  Jones  in  an  undertaking  to  establish 
tmding-poale  on  tiia  Noftinraat  Ooaal^  ihera  to  teifllo  b  tan,  whkUt 
fiHi  lor  want  ol  adeqnnto  oapitaL  Detennined  to  oxplove  weetom 
Koitb  America,  preenCa  liimielf  at  St  Petersbnig,  and  from  the 
EmpreM  Catherine  eeouren  r  passport  noross  her  dominions  to  Bch 
rinp  Strait.  Reaches  Yakutsk  on  tlio  l^na,  when  he  is  rtx  rilleU 
because  of  the  jealousy^  of  Russian  iur  traders  and  under  guard  seat 
ImoIc  to  An  oonfinea  of  Poland  wlaera  1m  ia  ^i^mmoU  ^  oom- 
mand  neiver  ag^  to  enter  tlie  Empire.  BeeolTea  to  eaq>loite  Allien 
and  while  fitting  ont  hia  earaYin  diea  at  Cbiro^  1788,  at  tiie  age  of 
thirtj-eeven. 

Tn  college  he  was  a  favorite  with  his  fellow  students,  not  unduly 
diligent  in  ntudy,  facile  in  acquisition,  impatient  of  discipline.  Elne- 
whure  hu  was  distinguished  for  his  kind  and  lovable  dispositiou,  his 
iinaelflaluieaa  and  pUlanthropy.  Ho  loremw  and  foretold  tho  oom- 
mereial  fntnfe  of  weetetn  North  America  and  the  laot  Hia  waa 
tho  l>artQioiith  apixit. 

In  the  country  about  Hanoyer  are  delightful  drives. 
Aoi€08  the  River  in  Norwidi  the  roods  out  from  that  village 
lead  to  pleaaant  parte  with  fair  ofiE^eachiBg  prospeote.  In 
the  eenbre  of  Norwich  was  long  the  seat  of  Norwich  Uni^ 
versity,  developed  from  Captain  Alden  Farttidge's  military 
school  in  1834,  whence  graduated  some  famous  mffli*of« 
arms  in  their  day.  Below  in  the  Vennont  Hartford  town- 
ship are  the  beautiful  Okott  Falls;  and  Lebanon,  on 
the  New  Hampshire  side,  is  replete  with  charms. 

These  two  towns,  marking  the  south  bound  of  the 
Lower  Co6s  region,  ate  the  largest  iu  population  of  all  the 
towns  in  the  YaUe/s  sweep  from  the  north,  yet  of  runl 
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proportions ;  Hartford  counting  about  four  thoilMmd  and 
Lebanon  five  thouaand  inhabitanta. 

Wiihin  the  twenty-fjve  mileB  reach  between  White 
Kivcr  Junction  and  the  old  frontier  post  of  "Number  4," 
Chaxlestown,  i]i  the  hist  French  war,  the  foiu*  Vermont 
towns  of  Hartland,  Windsor,  Wethersfield,  and  Spring- 
field, and  the  New  Hampshire  Plainfield,  Cornish,  and 
Claremont,  lie  placid  and  prosperous  all,  while  Ascutney 
rises  in  its  noble  outlines,  the  oeuiral  landacape  feature  of 
this  part  of  the  Valley. 

Windsor  rema  ins  the  historic  town  of  this  group.  Along 
its  broad  elm-lined  older  streets  is  retained  not  a  little  of 
the  architecture  of  the  period  when  Windsor  was  the  firat 
town  in  Vt-nnont  in  important^  and  wealth.  That  wa8 
through  the  lirst  third  of  its  history  from  the  closing 
eighteenth  century,  when  it  wa«  distinguished  as  a  town 
of  learning  and  refinement  (a  distmction  it  has  never  lost), 
eminent  for  its  bar,  and  for  men  of  leading  noted  for  their 
higli  public  character.  The  principal  dwellings  then  erected 
were  of  the  commodious  colonial  type,  often  square  and 
white,  set  in  ample  grounds,  aund  large  and  handsome 
gardens,  an  example  of  which  is  seen  in  the  old  Evarts 
mansion  on  the  main  street.  The  principal  inn  was  then 
a  hospitable  public  house  with  spacious  pillared  porch 
and  a  gre^t  arched  ballroom  the  grand  feature  within. 
The  old  inn  has  gone  and  the  traveller  must  lauieut  its 
passing  iu  the  absence  of  an  adequate  tavern  in  the  town 
of  to-day.  The  historic  landmarks,  besides  the  old  "  Con- 
stitution house  **  in  which  Vermont  was  born,  include  the 
South  Church,  remodelled  from  the  meeting-house  where 
the  state-making  convention  first  met.  Various  literary 
institutions  flourish  in  the  town  unharmed  by  the  sombre 
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influenoe  of  the  Yennoiit  State  Prim  in  its  ffekest  part. 
Gomuh  and  Fbinfield^  on  the  hilk  acion  the  Biyer,  are 
now  dietingoMhed  ae  aanmier  aeaie  <^  art  and  Utemtme. 
For  Bcaitered  about  the  neighborhood  of  faaoinating  Blow- 
meilown  Brook,  which  aepaiatee  these  towns  on  its  run  to 
the  BiT«r,  is  planted  the  summer  colony  of  metropolitan 
artists  and  writers^  the  Nestor  of  which,  as  the  first  comer, 
is  Augustus  St.  Gandens.  Sculptors,  painters,  etchers, 
deooiatois,  principally  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston,  constitute  this  colony,  together  with  a  few  pen- 
men, as  Norman  Hapgood  and  Winston  Churchill,  and 
some  members  of  the  other  professions.  Their  dwdlingp 
axe  of  guly  varying  fashions :  some  modelled  after  Italian 
and  Spanish  Tillas;  some,  old  farm-hooses  made  over — 
Augustus  St.  Gaudems's  was  a  tavern ;  others,  quite  stately 
country  seats,  being  the  residences  of  the  more  plutocratie 
penmen ;  all  in  beautiful  natural  settings.  The  plantation 
lies  secluded  five  miles  off  by  the  river  roads  from  the  cov- 
ered bridge  connecting  Cornish  with  Windsor,  whence  the 
Cornish  stage  makes  its  one  trip  a  day. 

Claremont  and  Springfield,  the  latter  opposite  Charles- 
town  and  connected  by.  an  eleotric-oar  line  (the  northern* 
most  yet  in  the  VsUqr)  with  the  railroad,  now  on  the  east 
side,  crossing  the  River  at  Windsor,  are  both  manufactur- 
ing centres  of  note,  with  deep  farms  firinging  on  their 
intervals  and  terraces.  Claremont  utilises  the  water-power 
of  Sugar  Biver;  Springfield's  prindpel  establishments  are 
about  the  falls  of  the  beautiful  Black  Biver.  While  both 
towns  have  lovely  natural  attractions,  the  chief  one  of 
Springfield,  comprised  in  the  deep  narrow  vall^  back  of 
the  main  village  through  which  the  Black  River  makes 
approach  to  the  Connecticut,  is  unique.  Owing  to  Gov- 
ernor Benning  Wentworth's  fondness  for  complimenting 
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hia  noble  friends,  Claremont  derives  its  name  from  that  of 
the  English  country  seat  of  Lord  Clive.  Springfield  repeats 
the  name  of  the  Masaachusetts  Springfield.  Charlesto%vii, 
with  its  greater  wealth  of  historical  associations,  and  its 
tranquil  rural  aspect,  particularly  invit-es  the  summer 
sojouiiier.  Along  lis  broad  main  street,  only  a  few  rods 
back  from  the  railroad  station  and  park  displaying  "  Num- 
ber 4  "  lettered  in  the  greensward,  are  numerous  historic 
homes ;  and  its  agreeable  institutions  include  a  well- 
equipped  memorial  public  library.  The  site  of  old  Num- 
ber 4  is  properly  indicated  with  other  landmarks  of  the 
history-making  epoch  in  which  Charleslo^\  n  had  ho  leading 
a  hand ;  and  delightful  walks  and  rides  in  the  country 
round  about  abound. 

Between  the  gorges  at  Bellows  Falls  and  at  Brattle- 
borough,  twenty  miles  apart,  in  tJie  reach  where  the  Val- 
ley again  expand Itixiaiously,  W;il|>()le,  Westmoreland, 
and  Chesterfield  are  phoced  picturesquely  on  the  River's 
eiist  banks,  with  Westminster,  Putney,  and  Diimmerston 
on  tlie  west  side.  From  the  nigped  heights  of  Bellows 
Falls  Village,  and  the  abrupt  slopes  of  Kilburn  Peak 
opposite,  the  lovely  meadows  of  Walpole  and  Westminster 
immediately  outspread.  IkiUows  Falls  Village  is  the 
business  heart  of  Rockingham  and  the  second  place  for 
])0|iiilation  in  the  Vermont-side  line  through  the  Valley, 
liiaUleborough  huldhig  the  first  place.  The  towns  between 
are  now  charinlul  villages  with  outlying  farms  treasuring 
pleasant  memories  of  an  acLive  past.  Walpoh?,  for  a  bril- 
liant period  in  the  late  eigliteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  had  especial  fame  for  its  society  of  wits  to  which 
the  whole  region  round  contributed.  Chief  of  tliem  was 
^'Joe"  Dennie.  "delicately  made,  needy  of  purse,  but 
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uaually  diessmg  in  pomps  and  white  stockings/'  who 
edited  the  Famun*  Weekly  Museum,  which  Isaiah  Thomas 
began  here  m  1793,  and  aCterwaid  ITtePortfcUo  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  whose  writings  in  Walpole  won  him  the  sohri- 
qiiet  of  the  **  American  Addison."  Another  was  Boyal 
l^ler  of  BxatUeborou^,  in  liis  sedate  after-years  chief- 
justice  of  Vermont,  wit  and  poet,  and  author  of  I%e 
Ooniraet,  the  first  American  play  to  be  acted  upon  a  r^ 
ular  stage  by  an  established  company  of  players, — at  the 
old  John  Street  Theatre  in  New  Yoric,  in  1789.  Others 
were  clever  young  men,  some  of  whom  became  great  law- 
yers. The  late  Bey.  Br*  Henry  W.  Bellows,  of  fragrant 
memory,  in  his  chronicles  of  the  Bellows  family  in  Wal- 
pole be^nning  with  Colonel  Benjamin  BeUows,  the  founder, 
tells  how  these  roystering  Walpole  wits  oomrerted  the  vil^ 
lage  tavern  into  a  sort  of  literary  pandemonium,  in  which 
fine  scholarship,  elegant  vrii,  late  card-playing,  hearty 
eating,  and  hard  drinking  mingled  m  a  very  fascinating 
complication.  The  literary  flavoryet  lingers  about  the  mel- 
low town,  and  it  is  still  a  favorite  summer  abiding-place  of 
literary  folk ;  but  the  convivial  spirit  has  fcttever  departed. 
So,  too,  have  gone  with,  the  old  days  the  bibulous  customs, 
when  in  a  single  year  f orty-eigb.t  hundred  banels  of  cider 
were  made  and  all  drunk  here,  an  average  of  three  barrels 
to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  then  in  the  town ;  and  at 
the  tavern  f eastings  punch  flowed  as  freely  as  water. 

Brattleborou^,  spreading  over  its  four  inegular  ter- 
races and  intervening  dells,  with  the  deep  background  of 
gradually-rising  hills  and  the  foreground  of  Wantastiquit 
lifting  a  precipitous  cliff  above  the  winding  River,  fitly 
heads  the  Upper  Valley's  final  reach  to  the  finish  at  the 
Massachusetts  line.  No  town  on  the  River  is  more  attract- 
ively set.   Its  pleasant  streets,  abundantly  shaded,  mount 
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the  teraaoes,  hm  and  there  with  steep  ascent,  dip  into  the 
▼ales,  and  eross  broad  .plains.  Comfortable  dwellings, 
often  emboweied  in  tieea,  not  infrequently  with  gardens, 
or  with  lawDB  to  the  sidewalk  edge,  line  the  thoroughfares 
and  byways.  It  was  for  its  romantic  beauty  tc^ther  with 
its  salubriousnees,  that,  half  a  century  and  more  ago,  during 
the  prosperous  vogue  of  the  "  water-cure,'*  Brattleborough 
-was  eelecied  for  the  most  extenaive  eetabliahxnentB  of  this 
oUuM,  vfaen  numerous  professional  penoitt,  scholars  and 
authors,  were  attracted  to  the  place  and  mixed  water  with 
literature.  Its  charm  of  situation  and  environment  alsO) 
more  than  its  happen  in^r  be  the  home  of  his  wife's  fore* 
bears,  brought  Rudyard  Kipling  to  abide  here  for  a  period, 
and  attempt  the  life  of  a  literary  country  gentleman.  At 
his  picturesque  seat,  —  "The  Naulahka," — he  wrote  his 
Captains  Coxirageom.  Other  masters  in  art  as  in  liter- 
ature have  bad  the  good  fortune  to  liave  been  bom  here 
or  in  Cliesterfield  across  the  River.  Among  these  are  the 
Mend  family,  —  Larkin  Goldaniitb  Mead,  the  sculptor, 
born  (1835)  at  Chestei  tieb],  l)ut  spending  his  boyhood  in 
Brattleborough,  and  modeling  li(^re  that  colossal  snow 
image  of  an  anp:el  which  got  bis  name  into  the  newspapers 
and  brought  bini  bis  |)atron  ;  his  younger  brother  William 
Rutherford  Mead,  the  arcliitect,  born  in  Brattlel-orouL^h 
(1846)  ;  t  heir  sister,  Elinor  G.  Mead,  who  l^ecaine  the  wife 
of  William  Dean  Howells  ;  and  their  cousin,  Edwin  Doak 
Mead,  born  in  Chesterfield  (1849),  essayist,  lecturer,  re- 
former, philanthropist,  and  civic  leader.  The  painter 
William  Morris  Hunt  (1824—1879)  and  hie  younger  brother 
the  architect,  Richard  Morris  Hunt  (1828-1895)  too,  were 
natives  of  Brattlei)orough,  but  when  they  were  boys  the 
family  moved  to  New  Haven.  Brattleborough  is  favored 
by  some  sesthetic  iiulustries,  notably  piano  and  organ 
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making,  together  with  manufactures  of  such  utilities  sa 
hosiery,  power  pumps,  and  brass  castings.  It  has  yarious 
literary  institutions,  with  one  of  the  best  poblic  libraries  in 
the  Upper  Valley,  generously  endowed  by  a  BratHeborough 
citizen;  a  pleasing  "opera  hovue'*;  and  a  puhlio  park 
layored  bj  handsome  trses,  and  with  a  lodsoff  over  an 
exquisite  interval  deep  down  below  the  phun  which  it 
occupies.  Old  Ohesterfieldy  on  the  upland  heck  from  the 
Biver,  is  a  serene  agriooltnral  town  now,  with  a  rich  past 
upon  which  its  natives  love  to  dwell.  Through  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  its  Ghestetfield  Academy^ 
as  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  the  distinguished  almnnii  has  suffi- 
ciently shown,  was  only  second  in  importance  to  Exeter 
among  New  Hampshire  academies. 

Venum  and  Hinsdale  mark  the  end  of  the  Upper 
Valley  attractively.  Hinsdale  is  the  larger  and  a  manu- 
&rcturing  town ;  Vernon  the  smaller,  given  mostly  to  agri- 
culture. In  Venion,  in  the  yillage  cemeteiy,  is  the  grave 
of  Jemima  Howe,  the  Fair  Captive."  8outh  Vernon  has 
a  pungent  flavor  as  a  place  of  ciider-mills. 
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Northfleld's  atU»ctiT«  Seat  at  iti  Bead— Tlte  Dwigbt  L.  Moodj  InatitatloM— 
Latidmarki  of  Um  IndUut  Wat*— darktft  Isbuid  audita  Spectre  Pirate — 

Kural  Hill  Towna  below  Northfleld  —  Beautiful  Greenfield  — l\irtier'a 
Falla  —  Historic  Deerfit  M  ■  Rare  I>eerfleld  Old  Street  and  itja  Landmarks 
—  Fictureeqne  Sunderland  and  Wbalely— Old  Haltkld  and  Uadiey— Hie 

BunB  FMOoafe  and  Um  **  Ito^dte**— **  BIm  YaUif  *  Dim  of 
^a  Oolontal  VikuhnmL 


WITH  ite  white  and  neat  villages  beautifully  dotting 
the  symmetrical  slo|)ea  backed  by  mountain  ranges 
on  both  sides  of  tlie  River,  and  the  lofty  buildings  of  its 
Bwight  Lyman  Moody  institutions  the  most  conspicuous 
features  of  the  landscape,  Nortli field  picturesquely  heada 
the  Valley's  reach  of  fifty  miles  acrosa  Massachusetts,  as  is 
fitting  for  the  upper  gateway  to  a  region  in  which  pictur- 
esqueness  is  the  dominant  note  throughout.  The  Moody 
institutions  give  an  evangelical  tinge  to  the  to^v^  of  to-day, 
which  but  softens  its  varied  attractions  to  the  worldly  eye. 
Interesting  and  impressive  as  practical  monuments  of  the 
crowning  endeavor  in  the  life-work  of  a  good  man,  whose 
oliject  in  founding  tliem  here  in  the  place  of  his  birth  was 
to  help  the  poor  in  purse  but  not  in  spirit  to  help  them- 
selves to  a  useful  educ;ition,  these  institutions  now  embrace 
the  Northfield  Seminary  for  young  women,  comprising 
the  group  of  academic  buildings  which  occupy  the  main 
estate  in  East  Northfield ;  and  tlie  Mount  ITermon  School 
for  youiig  men,  with  handsome  buildings  and  a  generous 
campus  for  athletic  games,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  River 
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below  the  Seminaiy  plant.  The  other  attcaetiona  o£  the 
old  town  m  found  m  the  oomlortable  aspect  of  the  tiee* 
embowered  etreets;  the  moontain  drives  about  the  sup- 
voundbig  oountiy;  and  the  nnxneious  historic  spots. 
Beers's  Mountam  with  Deeis's  Hill  at  its  southwest  f oot» 
Keminiscent  of  Captain  Bichard  Beers  and  King  Hiilip's 
War,  lies  in  East  Northfield  on  the  range  of  hig|ilands 
fonning  the  backgionnd  of  the  town.  Captain  Beeis's 
'  giaye^  mariced  with  the  memorial  stone,  is  seen  on  the 
southwesterly  spur  of  Beers's  Hill.  Beeis's  Plain,  also 
marked,  where  Captain  Beets  and  his  men  were  surprised 
from  the  ambush,  was  the  site  of  an  Indian  yiilage.  To 
the  eastward  lay  the  **  Great  Swamp,"  by  the  side  of  which, 
aocoxding  to  Bbs  Bowlandson's  nanative^  the  horde  of  two 
thousand  Indians  made  their  camp  for  a  night  in  March, 
1676. 

Clark's  Islaxid,  in  the  BiTer  off  the  upper  end  of 
Fine  Meadow,  has  its  legend  of  Captain  Kidd  and  his  hid- 
den treasure.  As  the  tale  runs,  the  captain  and  his  men, 
despite  the  falls  and  other  obstructions  which  repelled  less 
Tentniesome  skippeis,  sailed  th^  pirate  ship  up  fsm  the 
Sound  tm  they  reached  this  secluded  spot.  Here  they 
landed  a  heavy  chest  of  gold ;  dug  a  deep  hole  and  lowered 
the  chest  into  it ;  ooyered  the  whole  with  earth  and  stones ; 
and  then  in  the  good  old-fashioned  pirate's  way,  selecting 
one  of  thdr  number  by  lot,  despatched  him  and  placed  his 
dead  body  on  top  of  the  heap,  that  his  ghost  might  forever 
after  givucd  the  treasure  from  ararioious  fortune-seekers. 
The  apeotie  pirate  seems  to  have  been  faithful  to  his  trust 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  old  dames'  stories  of  the  awful  fate 
that  befell  the  would-be  harvesters  of  the  IMad  gains  of 
his  master,  the  bold — and  maligned -—corsair. 

Erring,  below  East  Northfield,  peipetuating  the  name 
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of  a  merchant  of  Boston,  John  Erving,  who  bought  its 
territory  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century^  is  a  rural 
hill  town,  devoted  to  agriculture  among  its  hills  and  to  con- 
siderable manufacture  along  Miller's  River,  which  waters 
its  southern  side.  Gill,  opposite,  having  the  Connecticut 
on  two  of  its  sides  and  on  another  side  tlie  tributary  of 
Falls  llivor,  is  also  largely  a  bill  town  enioyin^  extensive 
landscapes  from  its  highest  elevations,  and  with  spreading 
intervals  on  the  River's  borders.  It  was  part  of  Greenfield 
till  1793,  when  it  was  set  up  aa  an  independent  town  and 
took  its  name  from  Moses  Gill,  a  worthy  Massachusetts  lieu- 
tenant governor  next  succeeding  Samuel  Adams.  Gill  Vil- 
lage, the  oldest  hamlet,  occupying  a  hill-framed  plain,  or 
what  an  artist  lia;-^  de.so  ilied  as  a  twisted  hollow,  is  agree- 
ably ansinnbled  about  a  central  green. 

Greentield,  at  the  turn  of  the  irreat  curve  where  the 
River  again  trend.s  southward,  is  the  upper  railroad  centre 
of  the  Massachusetts  lvea(  h  Tn  beauty  and  character  of 
situation  it  does  not  belie  its  name.  With  its  frame  of 
green  hills  varying  in  contour,  iin  two  local  streams 
meandering  through  verdaot  parts,  —  Falls  River  coursing 
along  the  upper  eastern  border  to  the  Connecticut,  Green 
River  winding  to  the  Deerfield,  —  and  its  line  fringes  of 
green  intervals,  it  is  veritably  a  town  set  in  green  fields. 
The  central  part  spreads  over  an  elevated  plain,  marked 
by  broad  beautiiuUy  shaded  streets,  the  Main  Street  double- 
lined  with  elms ;  by  numerous  old-style  conunodious  dwell- 
ings and  spacious  grounds  surrounding  tliein,  often  a(J or ned 
with  large  gardens;  and  by  public  liuilflings  of  various 
stylea  and  dates  denoting  au  Important  past  with  an  active 
present,  for  Greenfield  has  been  the  shire  town  of  Franklin 
County  since  the  creation  of  this  county  in  1811.  The 
sevend  historic  spots  are  suitably  marked  by  monuiiientSy 
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plaioed  thiough  ihe  efforts  ol  the  Pooumiuok  Valley  Memo- 
rial AffiooiatioDy  an  exoellent  historiGal  society  inspir^i  by 
Mr.  George  SheldoDy  the  historian  of  these  parts.  The  most 
interesting  of  them  are  in  the  North  Parish^"  — the  place 
where  Oaptain  Tomer  was  slain  on  the  letieat  in  the 
Great  Falls  Fight,  and  the  scene  of  the  massaoe  of  Emuoe 
Williams  on  the  direful  march  of  the  Deerfield  captives. 

Tumer^s  Falls,  uow  a  place  of  important  manufactures, 
with  the  water-power  about  the  Indians'  great  fishing  place 
utilised  by  a  dam  and  canals,  is  a  half-^onr^s  trolley-car 
ride,  or  pleasanter  drive  from  Greenfield  centre.  The  falls 
lie  near  by  a  rtnnantic  region.  The  site  of  the  Falls  Fight 
is  marked  by  a  monument  at  Riverside^  In  GUI  township. 
Montague,  sooth  and  east  of  the  Falls,  with  its  ambitiously 
titled  upper  village  of  Montague  City,  was  the  ^Himting 
Hills  "  of  Sunderland  famous  the  country  round  in  colonial 
days  far  its  big  game.  When  it  became  a  district  of  Sun- 
derland, in  1764,  it  was  given  the  name  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam Montague,  the  commander  of  the  ''Mermaid"  at  the 
taking  of  Gape  Breton.  It  dates  as  a  separate  town  from 
the  openmg  of  the  Bevolution.  Montague  City  was  chris- 
tened shortly  after  the  construction  of  the  canal  of  the- 
Upper  Locks  company  in  1793,  with  the  fond  hope  of  the 
speedy  development  of  a  little  metropolis  here. 

Deerfield,  on  the  plain  beneath  the  Deerfield  mountain 
range,  owes  much  of  its  natural  charm  to  the  Deerfield 
Biver,  entering  from  the  Deerfield  valley  at  the  south  end 
and  flowing  northward,  th«i  eastward,  through  deq>  level 
meadows  to  its  union  with  the  Coxmecticut.  The  historic 
features  of  the  village  all  duster  about  the  dsleetaMe 
Deerfield  Old  Street.  On  the  central  common  where  the 
monumoDt  stands  withm  the  lines  of  the  palisaded  fort  of 
1989-1758,  are  the  marked  sites  of  the  Benoni  Stebbms 
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howM  vlueh,at  the  Sack  of  1704^  thai  band  of  aeyenmen 
beaides  women  and  childvBn  *'  ao  valiantly  held  agMiut  the 
aasanitfl  o£  three  hundred^  and  the  Ensign  Sheldon  honae, 
the  stont  door  of  which  with  its hatchetr^wn  faoe^"  now 
in  nei^boiing  Memoiial  Hall, still  tells  the  tale  of  that 
fateful  day."  On  the  lane  by  the  side  of  the  oomnum, 
opening  the  Old  Albany  Boad»"  is  seen  Paison  Williams's 
second  house,  well  preserved,  on  the  original  minister^s-lot. 
Farther  down  is  the  aaciait  bniying^;toand  on  the 
meadows,  with  its  graves  of  victims  of  the  Sack  and  of 
various  town  worthies. 

As  interesting,  and  more,  perhaps,  is  the  suooession  of 
venerable  mansions  and  humbler  dwellings  along  Deerfield 
Old  Street  under  the  bouglis  of  its  noble  elms^  each  with  a 
story  or  a  romance  to  tell.  On  a  kncdl  above  the  street^ 
way  is  Deerfield^s  Old  Manse,  with  its  ancient  wing,  the 
latter  dating  back  to  1 C 04  and  one  of  tbe  few  houses  that 
escaped  burning  in  the  Sack.  At  that  time  it  was  the 
borne  of  Samuel  Carter,  his  wife,  and  their  six  children. 
Wife  and  children  were  all  seized  by  the  Indians — one 
child  was  killed,  the  rest  wen  marched  off  with  the  cap- 
tives to  Canada.  One  was  redeemed  and  got  back  to 
Deerfield;  two  were  afterward  known  to  have  married 
Indians.  The  mansion  dates  from  17G8,  when  it  was 
built,  attached  to  the  little  old  house,  by  Joseph  Barnard, 
tbe  estate  then  having  been  long  in  the  Barnard  family. 
After  Joseph  the  mansion  was  occupied  by  his  son  Samuel 
for  a  score  of  years,  and  a  pretty  incident  of  Samuel's 
time  was  a  wedding  here  on  a  December  Sunday  morning, 
in  1792,  before  church  service,  when  the  three  lovely 
daughters  of  the  house,  all  "  dressefl  in  sky-bhie  gowns," 
were  married  to  three  gallants  of  Greenfield.  In  1807  the 
fiev.  Hosea  Hildreth,  then  preceptor  of  the  Deerfield 
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Academy^  leased  the  mansion,  and  it  was  the  birthplaoe  ol 
his  son  Bichaid  Hildieth,  the  historiaa.  Xt  became  the 
manse  with  its  oecupation  later,  in  1807,  by  the  Bev. 
Samuel  Willaid,  nephew  of  Piesident  Willard  o£  Harratd, 
his  o&na  maUr,  upon  his  coming  to  the  paafcocate  of  the 
Deerfield  parish,  aa  hu  fixst  settlement.  It  xemamed  his 
home  b>t  more  than  half  a  centuiy,  with  the  ezoeption  of 
seven  yean  spent  in  the  Old  C!olony  town  of  Hingham, 
with,  which  he  had  affectionate  associations,  for  there  in 
1808  he  mairied  his  wife,  "the  lovely  Susan  Barker,'*  as 
he  recorded  in  his  diaiy.  Bare  distinction  was  conf etred 
upon  the  manse  by  the  gracious  hospitality,  scholaxship, 
and  refinement  of  the  minister  and  hisfamily.  Ghanning, 
Parkman,  the  remaricable  father  of  the  historian  Parkmon, 
Emerson,  and  Holmes  were  among  the.  throng  of  weLoome 
guests  who  crossed  its  generous  threshold. 

Another  dwelling  that  survived  the  Sack  is  the  "Frary 
house,"  with  the  date  of  1698  painted  on  its  diimney. 
This  was  at  one  time  a  tavern,  and  the  local  guide  makes 
note  of  its  doubtful  honor  in  having  harbored  Aaron  Burr 
for  a  night.  Of  other  old  estates  marked  by  tablets  airestr 
ing  the  visitor^s  attention  is  the  Sheldon  homestead,  dating 
baok  to  1708  and  handed  down  from  sire  to  son  to  the 
present  generation.  In  the  lane,  beside  the  Common,  is  ' 
« the  little  brown  house  on  the  Albany  Boad,"  the  stoiy  of 
which  Mr.  Sheldon  has  told  in  his  fascinating  idyl, — where 
long  lived  that  remarkable  genius  Epaphras  Hoyt,  scientist, 
militaiy  wpert,  antiquarian,  philosopher,  high  sheriff ;  and 
his  father  before  hiui,  David  Iloyt,  one  of  the  Deerfield 
captives ;  where,  under  Epaphras  Hoyt*8  tutorial  direction, 
his  nephew  Edward  Hitchcock,  afterward  Professor  and 
Plretddent  Hitchcock  (bom  on  the  adjoining  homestead, 
son  of  Deacon  and  Maiy  Hoyt  Hitchcock)  niade  youthful 
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ventures  into  astronomy  and  other  high  learning;  and 
where  Hitchcock,  yet  a  boy,  was  inspired  to  his  fervid 

tragedy  of  1814,  The  DovonfaU  of  Bonaparte^  which  was 
produced  with  great  eclat  in  the  DeerfieM  meeting-house, 
and  for  ita  swelling  rhetoric  had  a  rare  vogue  with  young 
declaimers  in  New  England  towns.  Otbpr  interesting 
houses  are  associated  with  artists  of  fame.  At  the  south 
end  of  Deertield  Old  Street  is  the  J.  Wells  Champney  house, 
with  an  old-fasliioned  boz-bordered  front  garden,  which  was 
Chairipney's  jirincipal  studio  from  the  f ighteen-seventies 
through  the  remaiijder  of  his  life,  Farther  south,  at  "  The 
Bars,"  is  the  Fuller  homest-eiid,  where,  in  the  spreading 
gambrel-roofed  Iirnise  embowered  in  elms  and  maples 
George  Fuller  Wiiis  born  and  lived  a  large  part  of  his  hid 
and  where  his  masterpieces  were  conceived. 

Memorial  Hall,  estiiblislied  in  the  old  Dccrfield  Academy, 
and  a  monument  to  the  devotion  of  the  Pocumtuck  Valley 
Memorial  Association  to  thorough  and  accurate  historical 
research,  should  l»e  reserved  till  the  finish  of  the  round  of 
Deerfield  "  features  '  and  its  collections  leisurely  examined. 
Nor  should  the  exhibits  of  the  society  of  arts  and  crafts, 
in  which  Deerfield  particularly  excels,  be  ignored. 

Soutii  Deerfield,  on  the  plain  west  of  Sugarloaf,  is 
called  the  commercial  end  of  the  town,  but  beyond  the 
gentle  liuia  of  a  factory  or  two,  a  touch  of  aiiiiiKilioii  about 
the  bunches  of  country  stores,  and  the  yociable  pi^uzas  of 
the  inn  with  the  sanguinary  name,  it  appears  to  the  casual 
visitor  as  serenely  unbusied  as  Deerfield  Old  Street.  After 
a  stroll  over  the  field  of  the  "  Battle  of  Bloody  Brook," 
through  which  the  brook  glides  sluggishly  as  of  old,  a 
glance  at  the  quaint  monument  in  the  little  park,  then  at 
the  stone  slab  in  the  front  of  a  neighboring  house  that 
marks  the  grave  of  many  of  the  "flower  of  Easex/'  it  ii  the 
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customaiy  thing  to  make  the  ea^  ascent  of  Sugarloaf 
and  gase  upon  the  ejqnnuYe  panorama  of  wmding  river 
and  yallej,  meadows  and  tenaoes,  and  distant  hill  and 
mountain. 

Sunderlandy  on  the  east  side  of  the  River  facing  Sugpa<- 
loaf  and  extending  southward  to  Hadley  bounds^  and 
Whately  on  the  west  side  reaching  to  Hatfield,  are  both 
taimaag  towns,  both  cultivating  to  some  extent  Gonnectip 
cut  VaDej  tobacco,  snd  Sunderland  making  a  specially  of 
onions.  Sunderland's  village  clustered  about  Sunderland 
Street^  beautifully  shaded  by  maples,  spreads  along  the 
interval  backed  by  hills  rising  northward  to  Mount  Toby, 
on  whose  ledges  are  those  ''Sunderland  parks"  of  giant 
maples,  cascades  and  glens,  which  Gharks  G.  Whiting 
depicts  with  the  touch  of  a  Thorean.  Whately*s  village 
lies  on  upland  above  the  meadows  with  a  backgiound  of 
hills  of  steep  and  rugged  sides.  Sunderland  dates  back  to 
1718^  when  it  wae  cut  mostly  from  Hadley  and  given  its 
name  in  honor  of  Charles  Spencer,  earl  of  Sunderland* 
Whately,  in  Hatfield  bounds  till  1771,  reoaved  the  name 
of  Grovemor  Hutchinson's  friend,  Thomas  Whately,  then 
under-secretary  to  Lord  Suffolk. 

Old  Hatfield  and  Hadley  opposite  are  fairly  in  the 
heart  of  the  Massachusetts  section  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  tobacco  belt,  and  here  tobacco  farms  and  bams  are 
the  commonest  sights.  On  the  neat  Hatfield  plantations 
one  may  follow  the  art  of  tobacco  growing  siul  curing 
quite  agreeably.  Most  of  these  farms  lie  on  the  fertile 
meadows  bordering  the  Biver.  The  prevailing  note  of  the 
Hatfield  of  to-day  is  neatness  and  thrift.  The  town  seems 
to  be  perpetually  smartened  up  to  make  its  prettiest  ap- 
pearance before  strangers.  Hatfield  Street,  the  broad  and 
beautiful  thoroughfare  along  which  the  first  settlers 
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planted,  a&d  thvoagh  whieb  in  those  crael  old  Indian  daja 
the  aavagea  so  frequently  awept  in  devastating  raids,  still 
rem  ains  the  town's  centre.  The  present  village  ia  the  "  Ha^ 
field  Street"  of  the  original  settlers.  Scattered  among  the 
modern  structures  on  either  side  of  the  old  thorougfifare 
are  anoient  lioiuee  dating  back  to  first  days."  Here  and 
there  with  the  znaplee  that  line  the  Street  mingle  aged  elms. 
The  homesteads  on  the  Stroet,  to  which  Hatfieldera  point 
with  the  fondest  pride^  are  those  that  belonged  to  the  phil- 
anthropic Smiths,-''' Uncle  Oliver"  and  hia  nephew 
Austin,  who  from  small  beginnings,  the  former  in  the 
oountij  stoie,  amassed  large  fortunes,  laige  for  theur  days 
which  knew  not  high  finance/'  and  bequeathed  them  to 
the  public  good.  Oliver  founded  the  Smith  Charities  from 
which  a  group  of  eight  Valley  towns  benefit,  and  Austin's 
fortune^  through  the  beneficence  of  his  sister  Sophia,  went  to 
the  foundation  of  Smith  Academy  in  Hatfield  for  the  equal 
trainuig  of  both  ee^ea,  and  Smith  Collie  in  Northampton 
for  women.  Some  town  antiquary  will  identify  the  site 
of  the  house  where  lived  Colonel  Samuel  Partridge  (1645- 
1740)  the  powerful  colonial  leader  of  the  Valley  in  affairs 
of  war  and  politics,  whose  life  continued  active  almost  to 
its  end  in  his  ninety-fifth  year.  Here  too  was  the  scene, 
in  the  meeting-bouse,  of  the  three-day's  August  convention, 
immediately  preceding  the  "Shays's  Rebellion  "  of  1786, 
when  liiry  tx)wns  were  represented  and  the  formidable  list 
of  twenty-iive  "  grievances  "  against  the  state  government 
was  drawn  up. 

Iladley,  on  the  meadow-bordered  peninsula  formed  hy 
the  River's  great  loop  westward  and  back  again,  centres 
about  the  original  Town  Street,  now  West  Street,  stretch- 
ing from  bank  to  bank  of  the  River,  upon  which  the  first 
home-lots  fronted  and  which  became  the  scene  of  animated 
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liappenings  with  the  muster  of  the  Teomen  soldieiy  in  the 
Indiaik  ware  when  Hadley  was  the  military  headquarten. 
The  mellow  M  atraet  is  exceptionally  broad,  and  its  road- 
ways border  a  deep  strip  of  green  or  common  in  the  middle 
embeiOiahed  with  a  double  row  of  veneiable  elms.  Now  it 
wean  the  tranquil  air  of  ntirement  from  a  weU-spentlife. 
Old  dwellings  line  its  sides,  some  hard  weathered,  some 
interestmg  examples  of  colonial  arohitecture,  displayiug 
the  high-boy  scroll  above  the  front  door;  the  more  modem 
houses  and  other  structures  being  for  the  most  part  on 
a^acent  streets. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  old  town's  landmarks, 
— the  rite  of  Pancm  John  Russell's  house  in  which  the 
^regicides,"  WhaDey  and  Goffe^  were  secretly  harbored 
for  so  many  years,  and  beneath  which  the  ashes  of  one  if 
not  of  both  are  supposed  yet  to  lie, — is  now  cowed  liy  the 
hotel  at  the  comer  of  West  Street  and  Academy  Lane. 
Sheldon,  who  has  done  so  mudi  for  true  history  in  clearing 
up  the  story  of  the  regicides  here,  by  separating  fact  from 
fable^  would  hare  a  suitable  memorial  erected  at  this  apoi 
to  the  ohiTalric  minister  whom  he  justly  terms  tiie  **  great- 
est hero  of  Hadley.*'  It  is  Sheldon's  belief  thai  the  ashes 
of  Whal^y,  who  was  buried  under  the  kitchen  cellar  of  the 
parsonage,  stiU  rest  in  an  undiscovered  grave  somewhere 
beneath  the  hotel,  notwithstanding  the  droumstantial  relsr 
iion  of  the  finding  of  his  bones  some  years  ago  (whidi 
Sheldon  believes  were  the  remains  of  an  Indian  buried 
here  years  earlier] ;  and  that  €k>£Ee,  who^  according  to  the 
evidence  of  various  historical  writers,  died  in  Hartford  and 
was  buried  there,  really  died  ui  the  Russell  house  and  was 
entombed  by  the  side  of  his  older  assodate  and  fttther-m* 
law.  Sheldon  also  reasons  from  shreds  of  evidence^  some 
of  which  have  escaped  other  investigators  or  have  been 
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slighted,  and  which  he  pieces  together  in  an  effective 
whole,  that  Goffe  might  have  been  spirited  away  to  Hart- 
ford some  time  early  in  King  Philip's  War,  during  the 
confused  and  congested  condition  of  Hadley  when  it  was 
the  headquarters  of  troops,  and  that  he  might  have  re- 
mained concealed  there  (as  he  is  known  to  have  been  for 
an  indefinite  period)  till  his  infirmities  had  increased  and 
he  seemed  bereft  of  most  of  his  earlier  friends,  when  he 
made  his  secret  way  back  to  Iladley  to  die  under  the  shelter 
of  the  friend  who  never  failed  him  for  a  moment. 

The  meeting-house  of  Parson  Russell's  time  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  green,  opposite  the  parsonage.  Its 
lineal  descendant  is  seen  in  the  First  Church,  of  early 
nineteenth  century  model,  on  Middle  Street.  In  near 
neighborhood  is  Hopkins  Academy,  the  successor  of  the 
grammar  school  established  by  the  town  in  or  about  1667, 
by  means  of  its  part  of  the  fund  bequeathed  for  various 
educational  purposes  by  Edward  Hopkins,  second  governor 
of  Connecticut.  The  school  became  the  academy  nearly  a 
century  ago,  and  is  reminiscent  of  tlie  schooldays  of  some 
famous  Hadley  boys.  Another  excellent  institution,  the 
gift  of  a  townsman,  is  the  public  library.  These  interest 
ill  their  dillereiit  ways ;  but  the  {esthetic  visitor  lingers 
most  fondly  about  the  frequent  colonial  mansions  under 
the  Hadley  elms  which  give  the  ripe  town  its  distinctive 
character.  One  regrets  the  loss  by  fire  in  recent  years  of 
the  homestead  at  the  north  end  of  West  Street  which  was 
the  birthplace  ol  General  Joseph  Hooker,  whose  sobriqiMi 
joi  ''Fighting  Joe  Hooker,"  so  deprecated  by  him,  clhigs 
petmanentlj  to  hie  memory.  In  .another  part  of  the  town, 
•however,  yet  remains  the  choice  Hmitington  homestead, 
«  Ehn  Valley/*  birthplace  ol  the  late  Bishop  IVederio  Dan 
Huntington  oS.  Central  New  York,  and  one  of  the  6neei 
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types  in  the  YaUey,  of  the  ookmial  faim-seat  the  histoiy 
of  which  leaches  back  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteen^ 
eenttuy,  with  family  zecords  iUustiatlng  the  heat  of  the 
oldriune  New  England  life. 

This  is,  properly  speakmgi  the  Porte»>Phelp»>Hunt- 
ington  homestead.  It  occapies  a  rarely  besAitifal  spot  two 
miles  north  of  old  West  Street,  in  the  north  "village.  The 
original  farm  was  taken  np  and  the  house  bmli  by  Bishop 
Huntington's  maternal  great-grandf&ther,  Captain  Moses 
Porter,  in  1752,  when  there  was  uo  dwelling  in  Iladl^ 
township  north  of  West  Street,  and  the  nesrast  houses 
were  across  the  River  in  Hatfield  village.  Captain  Porter 
was  allied  to  one  of  the  faroiliee  first  settling  in  Hadley, 
and,  a  young  &imer,  had  just  married  Elizabeth  Pitkhi, 
who  came  of  a  pioneer  Hartford  family,  and  whose  mother 
had  been  the  third  wife  of  Parsou  Russell  of  Hadley. 
Only  three  years  afterward  Captain  Poite  went  north 
with  his  Hadley  company  in  the  French  war,  leaving  his 
young  wife  and  their  child,  a  second  Elizabeth,  alone  at 
the  homestead.  In  her  letters  to  her  husband  in  camp 
the  lonely  wife  passed  lightly  over  her  perils  on  the  isolated 
farm  when  Indians  prowled  about  the  house,  at  night  often 
"  showing  their  savage  features  at  the  windows."  Captain 
Porter  was  early  captured  and  killed  near  Lake  George. 
Upon  his  loss  the  widow  bravely  took  the  direction  of  the 
farm,  and  carried  it  on  successfully  till  Elizabeth  Porter 
had  grown  up  and  had  married  Charles  Phelps  of  an  early 
Nortliainptou  fainily.  Then  began  the  Phelps  regime 
under  which  the  homestead  was  enlarged,  and  the  farm 
bounds  so  expanded  as  to  include  nearly  the  whole  of 
Mount  Warner,  where  were  great  sheep  pastures  and  rich 
woodland.  As  time  passed  on  Squire  Phelps  with  his 
growing  family  gave  distincticw  to  the  place.   Dr.  Dwight 
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in  hb  "  Tiaveli'*  niakes  eBpedalallunon  to  its  ozoeptioiial 
cfaaraeter.  Ybiting  the  homestead  on  a  May  day  in  1798, 
when  he  enjoyed  its  hospitality  at teSi,"  Dr.  Dwight  was 
particularly  charmed  with  the  daughter  of  the  hooaai  — 
a  thizd  ISliiabeUi,  then  nineteen  and  blooming,  and  upon 
his  retam  to  New  Ha^n  ha  discanted  oleYerly  on  her 
virtues  to  one  of  his  favorite  young  tuton.  This  was 
Dan  HnntiDgton,  native  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut  (his 
mother  a  descendant  of  Adrian  Sotope,  alias  Throop,  one 
of  the ngioidea  a  Yale  graduate  and  an  ordained  min- 
ister, about  to  "  settle  "  in  Litchfield.  Six  months  after 
Dr.  Dwight's  visit  the  young  minister  preached  at  Hadley 
one  Sunday,  and  also  ^*  took  tea  "  at  the  Phelps  homestead* 
Then  on  New  Years'  day,  1801,  Dan  and  £Uizabeth  were 
mained  in  the  "  Long  Room  **  of  the  homestead,  before  a 
grand  party  of  relatives.  After  a  dozen  yean  epent  in  the 
Litchfield  parsonage,  and  two  or  three  more  with  a  paziflih 
in  Middletown  in  the  Lower  Valley,  the  HuntingtonSy  now 
with  a  quiver  full  of  younglings  returned  to  live  perma* 
nent^  at  the  homestead.  So,  in  1816,  began  the  Hunt- 
ington regime.  Frederick  Dan  was  bom  in  the  ancestral 
home  in  1819,  the  eleventh  and  last  child  of  the  family, 
and  youngest  of  seven  sons.  The  place  as  developed  from 
Captain  Porter's  beginning  and  through  the  Huntington 
regime,  is  thus  pleasantly  sketched  in  Miss  Airia  S.  Hunt^ 
ington's  Urukr  a  Cohmal  Booflne: 

The  house  :v:iH  originally  of  amplt*  ni/.n.  Ita  main  striK^ture  bora 
the  same  features  as  to-day,  except  that  the  gambrel  roof  waa  added 
the  next  oentory. ...  A  Imd  hsU  with  an  open  stairway  Isading  to 
the  floor  shovo  dhridod  good  liMd  looms  on  sither  hand,  a  pailor 
l)edrooni  and  the  **Ix>Dg  Room"  only  xmA  for  state  oooasionB. 
Another  hall  at  a  right  angle  led  to  the  little  door-yard  filled  with 
lUaos  and  qrriogaa.  Tbia  sooth  ontranoo  had  ita  flagged  jnik,  and 
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imall  g»to  opening  into  ft  large  spaoe  wlim  ouiiagM  drove  up. 
Tlw  front  door,  wHli  its  big  Inm  knooW,  im  feldom  mod ;  tfao 
giMN  grow  olose  up  to  the  of  tho  wbito  pondL  In  a  wit^  at 
(he  war  etood  a  huge  ohimney  ooonpjring  space  enongh  for  a  small 
room,  with  great  fireplace  and  ovens  Another  large  ohimney  was 
erected  when  the  j  rotient  kitchen,  cheeBe-room,  Ac.,  were  added.  An 
enulosed  lii&zzA  with  seats  along  the  sides,  known  as  the  ''stoop," 
eacCsndid  alo^g  the  vliols  wsstsm  length  of  tho  hoiiM.  Li  harrast 
timo  a  long  table  ms  sot  Hisrs  for  tiio  vsapsra.  AH  throi^  the 
anmmer  the  ehnniing,  washin^^  nnd  other  household  woik  was  there 
carried  on.  At  nightfall  it  afforded  a  p-mtef^il  retrent  after  the  la- 
bors of  Uio  day  To  llioHo  of  later  geaerationH  it  has  Ixx  n  a  favorite 
social  gathering  place  at  that  hour.  .  .  .  Through  the  stillness  we  may 
hear  the  tread  of  horses'  hoofs  crossing  the  bridge  by  the  mill  a  mile 
away.  The  dear  notes  of  the  thrash  somid  from  the  trees  along  the 
■hoie. 

Over  the  thieahold  of  this  anoestaral  house  were  caxried 
the  ihxee  EUzabethe  in  direct  sacoesaioii,  at  the  dose  of 
their  long  Uveci»  to  thdr  last  Teeting^plaoe  in  the  Old  Hadkj 
burying-ground.  And  here  the  hiaht^  whoee  Bimimef 
home  it  had  been  throughout  his  life,  died,  m  July,  1904, 
fuU  of  yeaiB  like  his  father  before  him,  and  was  huzied 
with  his  kindred  in  the  Tillage  gravejaid. 
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Mortluunptof),  the  "Meadow  City"  —  Its  Crop  of  Exceptional  M^n  — The 
DwightB  and  the  Whitneja — Sitw  of  Jon&Uiau  Edwards's  Home  ana 
Pulpit— Soenu  of  the  Ely  IiwurceUon  and  at  Shays'a  Bdballkn— Smith 
CoU^;« — An  Educational  Centre  —  MountaTom  and  Ilolynke  -  lldyoke, 
tbe  "  F^p«r  Ct^  "  —  lU great  Hydnnlio  Works—  Chicopee  and  iu  not*bto 
M«wiiMtiiwi--SpciagMd,  the  **  Quji  Ct«y  —Vmm^Vt  totettinK^ 
lu  choice  InatitoUona— Hm  ITniUd  BttMi  AiMul— SoaM  «C  Ite  afar> 
throw  of  8haj«*a  BabeUion. 

NOBTHAMFTON  is  the  nppeimoat  eitj  of  the  Vftlley, 
yet  with  all  its  metropolitan  dignity  it  renuuna  the 
"  queen  TiUige  of  the  meads  frontiiig  the  snnrise  and  in 
beauty  thxoned,"  as  when  Holland  wrote.  Citified  struo- 
tniea  have  indeed  replaced  many  of  the  roial  hnildings  of 
the  town ;  the  Smith  College  establishment  has  developed 
to  impressive  proportions;  and  a  munidpal  theatie  has 
become  an  assored  institation ;  nevertheless  an  exquisitely 
refined  village  atmosphere  pervades  the  pUce,  the 
mmiicipality  sits  as  superbly  as  the  town  on  the  terraced 
banks^  and  the  great  deep  level  meadows  unspoiled  still 
fringe  the  Biver  coursing  through  the  lovely  vale  between 
Mounts  Holyoke  and  Tom. 

It  has  produced,  with  other  fine  things,  a  rare  erop  of 
exceptional  men.  First  in  importance  were  those  three 
remarkable  town  ministers  one  after  another, — Eleaaar 
Mather,  Sdomon  Stoddard,  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  Next, 
the  political  River  gods/'  the  three  men,  following  John 
]^nchon  of  Springfield  and  Samuel  Partridge  of  Hatfield, 
who  were  in  succession  the  Western  Massachusetts  leaders 
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m  the  oolony,  the  provuioe,  and  the  state:  Colonel  John 
Stoddard,  Major  Joseph  Hawley,  a  poweifal  mflnenoe 
with  Samuel  Adama  and  John  Adams  in  the  prereyolur 
tionaiy  movesy  and  Caleb  Strong,  goremor  of  the  oom> 
monwealth  for  eleven  yeaie,  including  the  period  of  the 
war  of  1812.  Then  there  were  the  three  Timothy  Dwights. 
The  first,  Colonel  Timothy  (bom  in  Hatfield,  1694),  son 
of  Judge  Nathaniel  and  Mehitable  Dwight  (she  a  daughter 
of  Samuel  Partridge) ,  who,  moving  from  Hatfield  to  NorUi- 
ampton  soon  after  their  marriage,  began  the  Northampton 
line  of  Dwights;  a  lawyer  of  ''great  respectability,"  a 
judge,  a  military  man,  and  a  squire  in  the  town.  The 
second,  Major  Timothy,  Colodel  Timothy's  son  (bom  at 
Fort  Dummer,  1726,  when  his  father  was  stationed  there), 
macriedin 1 750  to  Mary  Edwards,  one  of  Jonathan  Edwards's 
daughters,  when  she  was  but  sixteen,  a  merchant,  civil 
ofTicer,  judge,  and  a  tory  at  the  Kevolution.  The  thirds 
Doctor  Timothy,  Major  Timothy's  son  (bom  in  Northamp* 
ton,  1752),  the  eldest  of  seventeen  children,  eight  of  them 
sons,  theologian,  poet,  author,  and  president  of  Yale.  Also, 
Dr  Timothy's  brother  Theodore  (bom  in  1765),  one  of  the 
"  Hartford  Wits,"  secretary  of  the  Hartford  Conyention  of 
1814,  and  later  its  historian.  Then  the  Whitneys,  related 
to  the  Dwights,  a  family  eminent  for  scholarship,  begin- 
ning here  with  Josiah  Dwight  Whitney  (bora  in  Westfield, 
1786),  a  merchant  and  son  of  a  merchant,  grandson  of  a 
stwling  New  England  muiister,  and  on  the  matemal  side 
great-grandson  to  a  Hatfield  Dwight  —  Captain  Heniy, 
brother  to  Judge  Nathaniel.  Coming  to  Northampton  at 
twenty-one  to  keep  n  country  store  as  a  branch  of  Jonathan 
Dwight  &  Sons,  his  kinsfolk,  after  eight  years'  apprentice- 
ship in  their  main  Springfield  store  he  married  first  Sarah 
Williston,  of  the  Valley  Williston  family,  notable  m 
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edaoational  work,  and  aeoond,  Glarifisa  James,  of  the  North- 
ampton Lymans  on  the  maternal  aide,  and  had  in  all 
thirteen  children,  nine  living  to  maturity  and  remarkable 
for  varied  intellectual  attainments.  Of  Sarah  WUliston 
Whitney's  oiTspring  were  Professor  Josiah  D wight  Whii- 
ney  (bom  1S19),  the  eminent  geologist  in  whose  honor  the 
higfiest  mountain  in  the  United  States,  outside  of  Alaska, 
18  named,  £»xEesaor  William  Dwight  Whitney  (bom  1827), 
aa  eminent  as  a  philologist  and  Sanskrit  scholar,  and 
Maria  Whitney  (bom  1830)  sometime  professor  of  modem 
languages  in  Smith  College.  Of  Clarissa  James  Whitney's : 
James  Lyman  Whitney  (bom  1835),  bibliographer,  and 
dean  of  American  librarians  by  virtue  of  his  forty  years' 
service  in  the  Bostoti  Public  Library,  and  Henry  Mitchell 
Whitney  (bom  1843),  former  professor  of  English  at  Beloit 
College,  Wisconsin.  The  head  of  the  family  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  recording  in  his  autobiography,  written  down 
in  a  family  "  Fact  Book,"  that  he  had  been  able  to  give  all 
of  his  nine  children  a  liberal  education,  although  obliged 
to  help  his  seven  brothers  and  sisters  from  the  death  of 
his  father,  when  he  was  but  twenty  years  old.  After 
twenty-six  years  of  mercantile  life  he  became  a  Ijaiiker, 
cashier  for  fourteen  years  and  for  one  year  president  of 
the  Northampton  bank,  in  tliose  primitive  days  of  fiiKince 
receiving  an  annual  salary  as  cashier  of  from  one  thousand 
to  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  as  president,  six  hundred 
dollars.  His  creditable  life  closed  at  eighty-two.  The 
Whitneys.  like  the  IKviglits,  were  devotedly  attached  to 
the  interests  of  Yale  College. 

Other  families  of  leadinc?  weie  the  Poitieroys,  most 
conspicuous  among  them  (ieneral  Seth  Pomeroy,  the 
"  gunsmith  of  Northampton  "  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg, 
and  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution^  entering  the  conflict  at 
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The  Jonathan  Edwards  Elm,  Northampton:  in  front  of  the  Whitney 

house  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

The  Whitney  family  grouped  about  the  tree  :  at  the  spectator's  right.  Professor 
osiah  Dwight  Whitney,  the  geologist ;  in  front  of  him.  sealed,  his  wife  ;  next  to 
im,  James  Lyman  Whitney,  the  bibliographer;  at  the  left  of  the  ladder.  Professor 
William  Dwight  Whitney,  the  philologist;  at  his  right,  his  wife;  between  them. 
Miss  Maria  VVhitney,  professor  of  mo<lcrn  languages  ;  in  the  tree  above  the  ladder, 
Henry  Mitchell  Whitney,  professor  of  English  literature  ;  at  the  spectator's  left. 
Edward  B.ildwin  Whitney,  son  of  William  L>.  Whitney,  former  assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 
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sixty-nine  with  the  ardor  of  youth ;  the  Jjymaam,  pinttiiig 
forth  soldiers,  lawyers,  and  judges ;  the  Ashmnn  aiiud  Bates 
families,  distinguished  by  United  Stat^  senators. '  Here 
also  George  Bancroft,  then  in  his  twenties,  and  a  scliool- 
master  with  his  friend  Dr.  Cogswell  at  their  Round  Ilill 
School  of  lofty  ideals,  began  his  "  History  "  j  Dr.  Josiah  G, 
Holland  spent  part  of  his  youth  and  later  made  the  place 
the  scene  of  his  Kathrina  i  and  here  George  W.  Cable 
established  his  northern  home  of  "  Tarryawhile." 

Along  the  picturesquely  irregular  streets  which  proceed 
hcom  the  centre  over  and  around  the  terraces  "  with  no 
very  distant  resemblance  to  the  daws  of  a  crab/'  as  Dr. 
Dwight  described  them,  is  an  unusual  number  of  old  dwell- 
ings with  histories,  and  the  sites  of  other  historic  structures. 
Naturally  the  site  of  Jonathan  Edwards's  home,  with  the 
^m,  survivor  of  the  two  which  he  planted  in  front,  is  first 
sought.  Here  is  now  the  Whitney  homestead,  built  by 
Josiah  Dwight  Whitney  in  1827-28,  in  place  of  the  then 
dilapidated  Edwards  house,  and  identified  witii  the  youth 
of  his  scholarly  sons  and  daughters.  Next  south  of  the 
Edwards  house  was  the  mansion  of  Major  Timothy  Dwighty 
in  which  Dr.  Dwight  and  his  brother  and  sisters  were  bora. 
Here  Madam  Maiy  Edwards  Dwight  long  reigned,  a  strong, 
almost  imperious  personality,  vigorous  of  mind,  inheriting 
much  of  her  father's  intellectual  superiority,  though  small 
of  stature,  —  in  her  yoimg  womanhood  so  small  and  dainty 
ibat  Dr.  Dwight  related,  ^'  her  husband  (who  was  as  much 
above  the  medium  height  as  she  was  below  it)  would  some- 
times carry  her  around  the  room  on  his  open  palm  held 
out  at  arm's  length." 

The  Stoddard  house  in  which  Parson  Stoddard  lived 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  long  ministry  of  fifty-seven 
years  (1672-1729),  and  the  grander  gambrel-roofed  addi- 
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ti<m  that  his  mm,  the  oolonel,  subsequently  erected,  makmg 
tiie  older  house  an  ell,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  well-named 
Fleaaant  Street,  in  the  Hinckley  place/'  but  separated, 
the  minister's  house  being  set  off  as  a  stable,  and  the  colo- 
nel's addition  embodied  in  the  present  dwelling.  Parson 
Stoddard  put  up  his  house  here  in  1684.  He  lived  first  in 
the  Mather  parsonage,  which  he  occupied  upon  his  marriage 
to  Esther  Mather,  his  predecessor's  widow.  This  house 
stood  on  tlie  west  corner  of  Main  and  Pleasant  Streets. 
Here  was  born  Eunice  Matlier,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Parson  Williams  of  Deerfield,  and  the  "  martyr  of  tlie  Sack 
of  1704."  E.stber  Mather-Rtoddard  outlived  Parson  Stod- 
dard for  seven  years,  attaining;  the  ngi^  of  ninety-two.  He 
died  at  eightv-six,  two  years  after  his  grandson,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  had  iiecome  hiss  colleague. 

The  pulpit  lia.s  gone  \vith  the  old  meeting-housea  from 
which  Jonathan  Edwards  preac}ie<J  for  twenty-three  }  e^irs 
(1727  to  1750)  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  one 
of  the  great  metaphysicians  of  his  age;  from  which  he 
led  those  soul-straining  revivals  described  in  his  Narrative 
of  Surprmng  Conversions,  and  whence  he  was  finally  so 
ruthlessly  dismissed,  tlic  culmination  of  the  treuiendoua 
theological  controversy  over  his  change  in  the  test  for 
the  communion,  making  this  rite  the  end  rather  than 
the  means  of  conversion, — the  controversy  heiglitened 
doubtless  l)y  his  plain  speaking  from  the  pulpit  on  the 
morals  of  the  youth  of  liia  e-ongregation,  which  hit  some 
of  the  elders.  But  in  the  present  First  Church,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  earlier  meeting-houses  on  the  same  site,  is 
seen  a  memorial  tablet  displaying  his  figure  in  relief,  and 
fittingly  inscribed,  which  was  set  up  on  the  one  himdred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  dismissal,  a  tardy  recognition 
of  his  fame  and  worth. 
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The  Court  House  is  on  the  dite  of  the  Court  House  of 
the  BevoUitioiiaiypenod,  the  scsene  of  the  fixst  pubHo  step 
in  tiie  agitation  begun  in  the  dosing  year  of  the  Bevohition 
for  lelief  from  the  buidens  of  debt  and  taxes  oppieasmg 
the  people,  and  ouhninatmg  four  jeais  Ui;ter  in  the  Shays's 
Rebellion.  Northampton  also  was  the  scene  d  the  open- 
ing act  of  that  rebellion ;  and  heie^  too>  after  it  was  finally 
crushed,  the  last  acts  in  the  YaSkj  were  peilonned:  the 
tiial  of  a  bunch  of  the  captured  leaden,  when  six  were 
convicted  of  high  treason  and  sentenced  to  death,  and 
seven  found  guilty  of  sUning  up  sedition  were  variously 
sentenced;  the  sidbaequent  pardon  of  four  of  the  six  con- 
demned to  the  gallows;  the  issue  of  warrants  for  the 
execution  of  the  other  two;  and  their  reprieve  as  the 
nooses  were  dan|^g  above  their  necks. 

To  stop  the  machinety  of  law  was  the  first  intent  of 
the  demonstxations  throughout  the  whole  period  of  these 
insurrections.  Courts  and  lawyers  were  warred  against 
because  the  former  were  used'  to  enforce  the  collection  of 
debts  and  taxes,  and  the  latter  under  the  sanction  of  the 
courts  compelled  payments.  With  the  courts  stopped  it 
was  argued  that  radical  reforms  would  immediately  fol- 
low. Back  of  the  acts  of  the  mob  were  conventions  of 
delegates  from  the  people  which  proceeded  in  aoooidance 
with  the  prescribed  order  of  popdar  assemblies,  and  for- 
mulated the  various  grievances  for  presentation  to  the 
Greneral  Court  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  in  these  conven- 
tions demagogues  vied  with  soberer-headed  leaders  for 
control,  and  when  they  gained  it  inflamed  the  passions  of 
the  malcontents  to  violent  action.  While  many  of  the 
grievanees  enumerated  were  endorsed  by  men  of  standing 
in  the  community,  and  their  efforts  were  exerted  to  secure 
relief  and  reform  through  wise  legislation,  most  of  this 
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elaas  could  only  ^vwiUmifc  and  redat  tbe  hig^t-haaded  policy 
that  would  foioe  theae  enda  at  iba  behaat  of  the  moh.  hi 
the  oonfiicta  that  ensued  there  waa  much  parleying  between 
the  "  inanrgenta  "  and  the  zepreaentativea  of  law  and  order, 
for  neighboxBy  frienda,  and  aoquaintanoaa  were  arrayed  on 
either  aide. 

In  the  initial  Northampton  affur,  which  ooouned  in 
April,  1782,  the  ''insurgents"  assumed  to  act  under  the 
authority  of  a  convention  held  in  Hatfield  the  previona 
Maxeh,  which  resolved  that  ^  there  be  no  County  Court  of 
the  Seaaiona  of  Peace.'*  Their  leader,  Samuel  My,  of  Con* 
way,  the  town  next  west  of  Deerfield,  waa  an  unlicensed 
prctfkcher,  who  ^poasessed  the  spirit  and  so  far  aa  hia  alen- 
der  abilitiee  would  permit  the  arts  of  a  demagogue  in  an 
unusual  degree."  Saxh.  was  Dr.  Dwight's  characteiisation 
of  him,  and  his  peiformancee  would  seem'to  warrant  it. 
On  the  day  set  for  the  opening  of  thia  court  in  Northamp- 
ton for  the  April  term,  My  appeared  with  a  number  of  fol- 
lowers from  various  places,  and  haranguing  a  crowd  that 
assembled  before  the  Court  House,  incited  them  against 
the  court.  Nothing  further,  however,  was  then  attempted. 
Mght  days  later  he  reappeared  with  a  larger  following. 
Armed  with  a  club,  again  before  the  Court  Houses  he 
addressed  this  crowd,  closing  with  an  exhortation  to  "come 
on,  my  brave  boys,  well  go  to  the  woodpilea  and  get  dubs 
enough  to  knock  tLeir  grey  wigs  off ! "  Tliey  "  came  on  ** 
aooordingly,  and  for  some  hours  swarmed  threateningly 
about  the  Court  House;  but  a  guard  at  the  doors  baned 
the  entrance.  Ely  himself  was  early  anested,  and,  at  once 
arraigned  before  the  court  which  he  was  attempting  to 
dose,  was  bound  over  for  trial  by  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  to  convene  at  the  same  place  in  May.  So  ended 
this  demonstration. 
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In  the  following  May,  wlien  the  Supreme  Court  had 
come  in  and  Ely's  case  was  reached,  an  armed  mob  gathered 
to  attempt  his  release  and  to  break  up  this  court.  The 
scheme  was  checked  by  the  presence  of  militiamen  held  in 
reserve.  Ely  pleaded  guilty  and,  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  six  months,  with  other  penalties,  was  taken  to 
Springfield  to  be  lodged  in  the  jail  there.  In  June  a  band 
of  a  hundred  or  more  **  resolute  men,"  mostly  from  the 
towns  above  Northampton,  set  out  to  free  him .  A  couple  of 
hours  after  they  had  marclicd  through  Nortlianij^ton  "  with 
great  steadiness  and  good  order,"  fifty  NorLhampton  "  hiw 
and  order"  men  were  off  to  frustrate  the  design.  But 
before  tliey  reached  Sprinorfield  the  mischief  w^as  done. 
The  jail  liad  been  broken  open  with  axes  and  cleavers  and 
the  rescuers  were  triumphantly  returning  northward  with 
their  man.  Colonel  Elisha  Porter,  of  Hadley,  the  county 
high  sheriff,  aj)pearing  on  the  scene,  got  out  a  force  in  pur- 
suit. They  were  overtaken  at  South  Hadley  and  a  Ijlood- 
less  skirmish  ensued.  Then  both  forces  en(^mj)€d  for  the 
night  in  the  open.  Next  morning  the  "  insurgents  "  stole 
away  and  made  for  Amherst.  A  detachment  sent  out 
from  Hadley  caiiglifc  tliem  on  their  flank  and  another  and 
livelier  skinm.sh  t(Mjk  place,  re«?ulting  in  several  broken 
heads.  Thereupon  Loth  ciide^^  came  to  parley,  when  it  w^as 
agreed  that  all  should  repaii-  peaceably  to  Northampton 
and  endeavor  there  to  adjust  matters.  Meanwhile  Ely  had 
managed  to  slip  oil.  The  Northampton  conference  resulted 
in  an  arrangement  by  which  Ely  was  to  be  given  up,  and 
both  sides  were  to  unite  in  a  petition  to  the  General  Court 
for  measiu-es  of  relief.  Since  Ely  had  fled  and  therefore 
could  not  be  delivered,  three  hostages  were  given  for  his 
return.  "When  tlie  hostages  were  placed  iii  the  town  jail 
the  tumult  broke  out  anew.    Suspicious  that  they  were 
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being  held  really  for  punishment  as  insurgent  leaders,  the 
mob  raised  a  damor  for  their  release^  with  threats  to  bum 
the  town  if  the  demand  vna  not  instantly  oomplied  with. 
That  night  the  jail  was  guarded  by  volimteen.  The  fol- 
lowing day  more  maloonteiits  came  in  from  neighboring 
towns.  Now  Colonel  Porter  caOed  out  the  jwMe  ctmUaku, 
While  they  were  gathering  Benben  Diddnson  of  Amhent^ 
a  atrong  insnrg^  leader,  haying  a  hand  of  three  hundred 
men  at  Hatfield,  captured  a  squad  marching  down  from 
Deeifield.  Then  he  headed  toward  Northampton  and  eooii 
a  meeeenger  farou^i  to  Porter  a  proposal  from  him  lor 
a  conferenoe  one  mile  above  the  town.  Porter  declined. 
He  had  inYoked  aid  '£com  the  towns  down  the  Biyer,  and 
two  hundred  men  were  marohing  up  from  Springfield. 
Diddneon,  with  his  force  augmented,  resumed  his  march. 
At  about  dusk  he  was  beCore  the  town  with  his  ultimatum : 
the  release  of  the  hostages  within  half  an  hour  or  an  attack. 
Porter  reused,  but  was  ready  to  enter  into  any  "reasoa- 
able  agreement."  DickiusOD  prepared  &>r  action,  when 
another  messenger  appeared  with  a  proposal  from  Porter 
fox  a  meeting  between  the  lines.  This  he  accepted  and 
the  two  came  together  with  others  from  both  sides.  Abet 
a  conference  the  conferees  visited  the  jail.  The  hostages 
were  found  to  be  comfortably  quartered  and  quite  content. 
They  had  been  treated  fairly  they  declared,  and  earnestly 
advised  a  cessatioii  of  attempts  for  their  release  till  the 
conditions  of  the  bond  were  fulfiUed.  This  put  a  new 
face  on  the  a£bir.  Theur  excellent  advice  wss  taken  and 
the  insurgents  withdrew. 

Thus  this  insurrection  ended  without  serious  damage 
to  either  side.  In  due  course  Ely  was  surrendered,  the 
hostages  released,  and  all  the  conditions  of  the  bond  met. 
Ely  was  taken  to  Boston  and  detained  for  some  time  ss  a 
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govemment  prisoner.  He  did  not  appear  again  in  the 
insiurection.  A  oommittee  ol  the  General  Court,  with 
Samuel  Adams  At  the  head,  came  up  to  inquire  into  the  sit- 
uation,  and  endeavor  to  ease  it.  At  the  November  session 
ol  the  General  Court  pardon  was  granted  io  all  the  insur- 
gents, with  the  single  exception  of  Ely.  But  little  was 
accomplished  towaid  rerlreasing  the  grievances. 

The  opening  act  of  Shays'e  Rebellion  was  more  success- 
ful than  the  Kly  raid.  The  demomrtiation  was  made  in 
August,  1786,  four  days  after  tlie  convention  of  fifty  towns 
at  Hatfield,  at  which  Uie  formidable  list  of  grievances  was 
adopted.  It  was  to  prevent  the  sitting  of  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions.  The  insurgents  —  or  ''regulators,"  as 
the  participators  in  the  Shays's  Rebellion  called  themselves 
— were  said  to  number  fully  fifteen  hundred.  They  were 
armed  some  with  muskets,  some  with  bludgeons,  others 
with  swords.  They  paraded  "with  dmms  beating  and 
fifes  playing,"  and  held  possession  of  the  Court  House  till 
midnight.  Then,  their  design  aooomplished  with  ease^ 
they  quietly  dispersed. 

The  scenes  were  next  shifted  to  other  parts  of  the  com^ 
monwealth,  those  in  the  Valley  centering  about  Spiii^ 
field.  The  last  acts  in  Northampton  took  pk«e  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1787.  The  trial  of  the  bunch  of 
captured  leaders  was  held  before  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  sitting  in  the  meeting-house,  and  continued  through 
twelve  April  days.  The  execution  of  the  two  of  the 
six  condemned  to  death  who  were  denied  a  pardon, — 
Jason  Parmenter  of  Bernardston  and  Henry  McCullock  of 
Pelham,  —  was  first  appointed  for  the  twenty-fourth  of 
May,  and  the  gallows  were  got  ready  for  them ;  but  on  the 
twenty-third  they  were  reprieved  for  four  weeks.  On 
June  21,  the  fateful  day,  no  further  reprieve  being  looked 
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for  hj  the  popnleoe,  eiowds  flodrad  Into  the  town,  some 
from  quite  distant  parto^  to  witnevtlie  pxamlBed  epeotade. 

Hist  came  the  march  of  the  priaoiien  with  thiev  mili- 
taiy  guard  from  the  jailon  Fleaaant  Street  to  the  meetings 
hooae,  there  to  suffiar  the  then  cuetomaxy  tnfliotion  of  a 
puldio  aetmon  to  the  ocmdemned.  Sinoe  the  edifice  would 
hold  but  a  fraofeion  of  the  aasemblage,  the  pruoneiB 
tooopi  were  lined  up  in  the  street  in  front  and  the  servioee 
were  oondoeted  from  one  of  the  windows.  There  was  a 
prayer  by  one  parson,  the  Rev.  £noch  Hale  of  Westhamp- 
ton,  and  the  sermon  by  another^  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin  of 
Fullmer.  The  preacher's  text  was  from  Romans  yii,  21 : 
I  find  then  a  law  that^  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is 
present  with  me."  These  services  over,  the  solemn  march 
was  resumed,  and  the  procession  moved  slowly  along  the 
thronged  streets  to  Pancake  Hill^the  soldien  esoortuig 
the  high  sheriff  and  his  deputies,  and  the  prisoners  under 
a  double  guard.  At  the  foot  of  the  gallows  positions  were 
taken,  and  when  apparently  the  final  moment  hnd  come 
and  the  multitude  were  agape  with  expectation,  the  high 
sheriff  stepped  forward  and  produced  the  reprieve.  It  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  many  in  the  audience,  as  was 
recorded  in  more  than  one  diary  of  the  day.  However, 
the  prisoners  were  returned  to  the  jail,  and  hopes  were 
indulged  by  the  disappointed  that  t)^e  spentacle  wa.<^  only 
postponed.  But  they  were  respited  t\vo  times  more,  and 
finally  were  pardoned  with  the  convicted  leaders  in  other 
parts. 

The  original  buildings  of  Smith  College  occupi( d  the 
homestead?^  of  two  judges  which  forriierly  stood  side  by 
side,  with  flue  iiiaiision-houses  set  in  gardens.  Here  the 
college,  founded  by  a  maiden  lady  witli  her  fortune  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  on  broad 
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and  definite  lines  of  her  own  devising,  was  begun  in  1874 
with  a  single  buildiug  for  collegiate  ])urposes,  and  a  few 
comfortable  dwellings  for  studi  nts'  homes,  iiistead  of  the 
usual  donnitory,  gunijxid  about  it,  the  second  strictly 
woman's  college  then  established  in  the  wnntry.  Now 
the  institution,  with  a  property  value  of  nearly  two  and  a 
quarter  inillions,  comprises  a  cluster  of  nine  college  build- 
ings and  thirteen  dwelling-houses,  spreading  over  beautiful 
estates  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  contributing  largely 
to  it,s  imjx>rtance.  Meeting  with  fine  competence  Miss 
Maria  Smith's  design^  as  express^!  in  her  will,  to  provide 
an  education  "  suited  to  the  mental  and  physical  wants  o£ 
women,"  and  equal  to  that  afforded  to  men,  "  not  to  ren- 
der the  sex  any  the  less  feminine  but  to  develop  as  fully 
as  may  be  the  jowers  of  womankind,"  Smith  continues 
admirably  to  maiiitaiji  a  foremost  ]X)sition  in  her  sphere 
which  .siio  took  at  the  begiiming.  Tiie  youngest  of  the 
establisliments  in  this  favored  educ^itional  centre,  —  which 
includes,  within  a  l  adius  of  seven  miles  of  NorthampU>n, 
Amherst  College  at  Amherst,  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tm^l  College  at  North  Amherst,  Mount  Ilolyoke  College 
at  South  IJadley,  and  Williston  Seminary  at  Easthampton, 
—  Smith  ranks  with  the  highest.  Kiiuh  ed  but  independ- 
ent institutions  are  the  Home  Culture  Clubs,  established 
in  handsome  and  well  equipped  houses  of  their  own,  a 
generous  and  practical  enterprise  of  Mr.  Cable  for  the 
wholesome  betterment  of  the  community.  Also  several 
free  libraries  of  excellent  standard  endowed  by  prosperous 
citizens. 

In  the  niral  section  of  the  city  called  Paradise  "  are 
choice  homes,  among  them  Cable's  "  Tarryawhile  "  on  the 
banks  of  Mill  River,  tlie  stream  which  flows  through  the 
city  —  a  picturesque  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  upon 
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the  placid  waters  of  'vhich  iiie  Smith  girls  row  and  paddle- 
their  light  canoes.  Farther  out  on  Mill  river  is  the  district 
of  Florence,  now  a  centre  of  silk  maniiiacture,  which  was 
early  hegun  in  the  Valley.  In  the  late  eighteen-thirtiesy 
when  the  wild  mulberry  speculation"  swept  through  the 
land,  with  the  accompanying  disastrous  efforts  at  silk- 
worm culture,  this  hamlet  was  one  vast  mulberry-leaf  nuza- 
eiy,  a  single  oultiyator,  Samuel  Whitmarsh^  having  some 
five  hundred  acres  planted  with  mulberry  trees.  In  the  for- 
ties the  place  was  selected  for  the  third  attempt  in  New  Eng- 
land at  the  establishment  of  a  Fourierian  "  community  " 
(following  those  at  Brook  Farm  and  at  Hopedale).  It 
was  ft  joint  stock  concern  under  the  title  of  the  "  North- 
ampton Association  of  Education  and  Industry " ;  and 
committed  to  no  creed,  its  adherents  were  facetiously 
;dubbed  "  Nothingarians." 

Mounts  Tom  and  Ilolyoke  are  hotli  accessible  by  cars, 
and  afford  from  their  summits  enchanting  views.  The 
prospect  spread  out  from  Mount  TTolyoke  constitutes  the 
more  extensive  panorama  over  the  rich  alluvial  Valley.  In. 
it  the  observer  has  "the  grand  and  beautiful  united,  thelat*- 
ter,  ho wevf^r,  LTontlv  predominating  "  to-day,  as  sixty  yeara 
ago,  wiieu  I 'resident  Hitchcock  first  adequ:it+^]y  described 
it  in  his  Sketch  of  the  Scenery  of  Mcuff^arhuscds  iiu  luded  in 
his  orticial  geolotricMl  reports.  The  changes  made  in  the 
decades  only  heighten  its  distinguished  cliarm.  Tx>oking 
down  upcm  the  lovely  plain  a  thousand  feet  below,  now  as 
tiieii  the  object  that  "  most  of  all  iirrcsts  the  attention  of 
the  man  of  t^istc,"  is  the  River,  wiiulingr  it^s  way  "majes- 
tically yet  most  beautifully."  Mount  'i  om  b  now  a  public 
reservation,  and  it  is  kept  ever  fresh  in  current  literature 
by  Gerald  Stanley  T^e,  through  his  chaj)book  outdoor  mag- 
azine "  devoted  to  rest  and  worship,  and  to  a  little  look-off 
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on  the  world."  The  tradition  of  the  naming  of  theoe 
heights  as  fitst  printed  by  Dr.  Holland  in  his  Bistory  of 
Western  MasaaehusettSy  is  dismissed  by  the  later  historian 
d  Northampton,  Jamea  Russell  Trumbull,  aa  a  "  fanciful 
and  poetical  legend/'  since  he  finds  the  origin  of  "  Mount 
Tom  in  doubt,  while  Mount  Holyoke/'  although  evi- 
dently perpetuating  the  memoiy  of  the  pioneer  Elizur 
Hd.yoke,  of  Spriiigfielc]  ,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Northamp- 
ton records  before  1 6  G4 .  Holland's  legend  is  so  pioture«|ue, 
however^  that  it  will  stand  in  popular  histoiy : 

....  Some  live  or  six  years  after  tlie  settlement  of  Springfield,  a 
company  of  the  planters  went  northward  to  explore  Uie  coontry. 
One  party,  headed  \f  Blinr  Holyoke,  w«Bt  vp  on  the  esst  ado  of 
tiie  lUver,  and  saodm,  headed  bj  Bowhiid  Thomu,  went  op  on  the 

west  side.  The  partiee  arriving  abreast  at  the  narrow  place  in  the 
lUver  below  ITockaTinm,  at  what  is  nowf^nllefl  Rock  Ferry,  TTolvoke 
and  Thomas  held  a  cfjiivcrgation  with  one  anotlier  ;u'roHH  the  Kiver, 
and  each  then  and  there  gave  his  own  name  to  the  mountain  at 
irhoae  feet  he  afecwd.  The  name  of  Holyoke  remahia  nnoorrupted 
and  witiiont  abbvevialimi,  while  ttat  of  Tbomaa  hai  been  eartailed 
to  afanplo  and  homely  *Tom.* 

Amherst  and  South  Hadley  were  both  parts  of  Old  Hadley 
till  1775.  Both  are  properly  dominated  by  their  colleges: 
Amherst  on  its  commanding  hill  overlooking  lovely  views 
along  the  YaUey,  and  Mount  Holyoke  College  on  its  eleva- 
tion  equal^  ndh  In  prospects.  The  two  historic  institu- 
tions have  a  sentimental  relation:  for  Mary  Lyon,  the 
founder  of  Mount  liulyoke  Seminary,  and  a  pioneer  in  the 
higher  training  of  women^  was  a  pupil  at  Amherst  during 
its  first  years,  when  it  was  coeducational. 

In  Holyoke  on  the  w^  side  of  the  River  and  Chicopee 
on  the  east  side  we  are  within  the  original  limits  of  Spring- 
field.  So  late  as  1850  what  is  now  the  "  Paper  City  "  was 
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a  precinct  of  rural  West  Springfield  (itself  a  part  o£  Springs 
field  till  1774) ;  and  Chicopee  had  been  only  two  years  set 
off  from  Springfield  as  a  separate  municipality.  Holyoke, 
at  about  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  was  a  place  of  f  amifly 
one  small  cotton  mill,  and  a  few  houses,  and  was  known  as 
"  Ireland  Parish/*  a  name  suggestive  of  Irish  origin  j  which 
it  was,  for  the  first  settlement  of  this  territory  was  begun, 
prior  to  1 74  5,  by  a  venturesome  family  of  Rile3's.  Chicopee 
was  a  more  ;iiioieut  piantalion,  the  hamlet  having  been 
starLed  ^^  ithi^  four  years  of  Springfield's  beginning.  The 
pioneers  here  were  Henry  and  Japhet  Chapin,  two  of  the 
four  sons  of  Deacon  Samuel  Chapin,  one  of  Springfield's 
"  first  men,"  whose  effigy  apj^ears  in  St.  Gaudens  H  statue 
of  "  The  Puritan,"  in  Springfield.  These  (Jhapin  lirotliers 
had  niunerous  offspring,  and  Holland  states  that  for  a 
long  period  almost  the  entire  population  living  in  the 
present  territory  of  Chicopee  were  their  descendants  or 
connections.  It  was  Japliet's  daughter  Hannah  who 
bt  came  the  Imde  of  young  John  Sheldon  of  Deerfield  and 
went  so  hinoically  through  the  cruel  experience  of  the 
Sack  of  1704. 

Holyoke  was  created  with  the  development  of  the 
water-power  of  Hadley  Falls  on  a  systematic  scale,  under- 
taken in  the  late  eighteeu-forties.  The  utilization  of  this 
power  had  begun  a  couple  of  decades  earlier  when  a  ITadley 
Falls  Company  erected  a  wing-dam  t«  supply  power  to  a 
single  cotton-mill.  The  larger  promoters  came  in  with 
plans  fully  matured  for  the  establishment  at  once  of  an 
important  manufacturing  centre.  First  the  necessary 
lands  were  obtained  from  the  farmers  by  an  affable  and 
shrewd  agent,  who  \s'as  careful  not  to  declare  the  real 
object  of  the  purcLai>e  ;  and  liiially  a  new  Hadley  Falls 
Company,  with  Perkinses,  Lymaxis,  and  Dwights^  names 
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ooDBpicuously  associated  with  New  England  manufacturing 
development  of  that  day,  among  the  corporators,  duly 
appeared  for  business,  l^e  oonstmetJon  of  a  dam  complete- 
ly aeroBS  the  Biver  was  completed  in  the  aninmn  of  1848^ 
the  greatest  watei^power  then  known  to  histoiy.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  its  inanguiation  throngs  gathered  on 
the  iiTei4)ankB  and  the  neighboring  blu&  to  see  the  show. 
Thflj  witnessed  instead  a  catastrophe.  The  story  is  full 
told  in  these  despatches  telegraphed  to  the  head  office  in 
Boston: 

10  A.  M.  Gates  just  closed ;  water  filling  behind  dam. 

12  M.  Dam  leaking  badly. 

2  V.  !Sf .  Stoneg  of  bulkhead  giving  way  to  preiMure. 
8.20  1\  M.  Your  old  dam's  gone. 

The  huge  mass  of  Inmber,  stone,  and  earth  had  been 
wrenched  from  its  foundations,  and  rushed  pell-mell  down 
stream  on  the  great  wave,  rolling  over  and  over,  and  break- 
mg  into  fragments. 

In  the  foUowmg  spring  a  second  structure  wae  planned 
on  a  mora  scientific  basis,  and  the  building  of  it  begun 
under  the  direction  of  a  West  Point^tiained  engineer.  This 
work  proved  as  brilliant  a  success  as  the  first  a  dismsl  fail- 
ure. Upon  its  completion,  in  October,  1849,  a  greater 
throng  than  on  the  previous  occadon  gathered  to  witness 
its  test;  and  when  it  was  seen  to  withstand  the  pressure 
effectuallj,  and  the  water  at  fuU  head  "poured  down  the 
perpendicular  face  in  an  unbroken  sheet,"  a  great  cheer 
from  six  thousand  throats  mingled  with  the  music  of  the 
fall.  With  this  achicTement  Holyoke's  actual  begnining 
dates.  The  town  full-hedged  was  incorporated  in  March, 
I860,  and  Holyoke  was  taken  for  its  name  as  a  proper 
compliment  alike  to  the  worthy  Elisur  Holyoke  and  to  the 
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ndj^boriDg  mooDt.  By  1861  the  nev  HadkylUls  Com- 
pany had  two  good-eised  ootton-nuUi  mimiBg.  Two  yean 
later  the  pioneer  paper  mills  were  establuhed.  The  £dl- 
lowing  year  more  and  lazger  cotton  mills  were  added  to 
the  increasing  gronps  of  iactories.  Then  came  a  temporary 
halt  in  the  town's  progrBss  with  the  hard  times  cf  1857, 
and  a  finandal  crisis  In  the  affiainB  ot  the  Hadley  Falls 
Company.  After,  however,  that  ooiporation  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Holyoke  Water  Company,  composed  of  the 
same  class  of  manufacturing  developers,  a  period  of  ex- 
pansion set  in  which  has  continued  unchecked.  By  1878 
the  town  had  become  a  city.  It  is  now  the  third  in  popu- 
lation of  the  River  cities.  It  obtained  its  title  of  the 
**  Paper  City  "  by  virtue  of  its  fine  paper-making  concerns 
which  early  oixtnmnbeted  any  other  single  dsss  of  mannr 
facturea  in  the  place. 

But  chief  of  all  the  numerous  things  interesting  in  this 
now  highly  developed  manufacturing  centre  are  the  per- 
fected hydraulic  works.  The  present  dam,  a  twentieth 
century  affair,  erected  in  1904,  is  a  splendid  construction 
of  solid  masonry.  He  who  will  have  statistics  is  told  that 
it  is  ten  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  between  the  abut- 
ments, thirty-eight  feet  high,  fifteen  feet  thick  five  feet 
below  the  crest,  and  thirty-four  feet  wide  at  the  base. 
There  is  the  great  gaie-hoii.se  under  which  springs  the 
water  that  generates  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  thirty 
thousand  horsepower ;  with  the  twelve  huge  gates  operated 
within  the  house  by  a  water-wheel.  And  finally  there  is 
the  grand  canal  system  :  the  receiving  canal,  stone-walled, 
running  from  the  bulkhead  of  the  dam  ;  the  first  or  upper 
level  canal,  extending  through  the  heart  of  the  city  for  a 
mile  and  a  quarter ;  the  second  level,  paralleling  the  first, 
then,  sweeping  around,  following  generally  the  Kiver  bend; 
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and  the  thud  levd,  canying  its  water  to  m&nj  mills  in  the 
jBOuth  part  of  the  eit^  along  the  Biver  bank.  The  ^tfs 
stieets  ate  laid  out  in  relation  to  the  canal  system.  There 
are  public  squares,  parks  for  the  people,  and  pleasant  lesi- 
dential  parts  in  the  highlands. 

Chicopee  is  an  older  manufacturing  centre  than  Holyoke 
«8  well  as  an  older  settlement.  When  it  was  yet  the 
Chicopee  precinct  of  Springfield  it  comprised  a  succession 
of  manufacturing  villages  along  the  Chicopee  River.  Mills 
appeared  with  the  early  utilization  of  the  power  of  the 
Chicopee  and  its  tributaries.  Iron-works,  established  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  were  the  earliest  industries  at 
Chicopee  Falls,  and  to  supply  the  furnace  bog  ore  was 
taken  from  the  neighboring  river  banks.  Fonowing  the 
iion  work  came  paper  maonfacture.  The  fuller  devel- 
opment of  the  water-power  began  in  the  ^^teen-twenties 
with  the  incorporation  of  a  water-power  and  manu- 
facturing company.  Then  cotton  factories  made  their 
appearance.  In  these  enterprises  were  Dwights  and  Cha- 
pins,  associated  with  other  large-minded  Springfield  and 
Boston  men.  A  little  later  a  concern  which  had  been  man- 
ufacturing edge-tools  in  the  town  of  Chehnsfoid  since  1791 
moved  to  Chicopee  Falls,  and  began  making  swords  for 
the  United  States  government.  Thb  was  the  beginning 
at  Chicopee  of  the  interesting  works  where  so  much  Ameri- 
can statuary  has  been  turned  out  iu  bronz^^  and  where 
other  bronze  works  of  art  are  made.  In  the  eighteen- 
thirbies  the  manufacture  of  bronze  cannon  was  begun  at 
the»e  works  ;  in  the  fifties,  machinery  for  the  Springfield 
and  Harper's  l  urry  arsenals, 

Springfield  has  long  been  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  the 
oldest  United  States  Armory,  of  highly  developed  indus- 
tries, and  of  the  SpringfiM  EqmUioan,   It  has  been  the 
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oomnieicial  oenire  ot  the  Valley  m  MasBachiuetta  ainoeihe 
day  of  William  l^^ehon  the  founder^  and  haa  ateadily 
mamtained  ita  auprenuu^  aa  the  metiopoliB  of  inland 
Maaflachnaettfl^  rhraling  Hartloid  helow.  It  haa  been  pio- 
lific  in  men  of  fonse  and  intellectual  capacity.  Its  ohama 
as  a  city  aie  ita  nplanda  commanding  broad  viewa  of  the 
sQperb  sweep  of  the  River  at  ihia  pcnnt;  wide,  flhaded 
streets;  noble  efans  in  the  older  parts;  trim  lawns;  a  mul- 
titude of  oomfortahlfl|y  home-Uke  dwellings;  a  g^enma 
area  of  parks;  a  hapi^r  blending  of  town  and  oonntiy ; 
no  dismal  tenement  blocks;  the  Uessings  of  light  and  aJr 
open  to  all,  and  with  them  more  ol  the  oonyemenoes  of 
dty  life  than  aie  to  be  f onnd  in  moat  American  cities  of 
seventy  thousand  inhabitants.  This  is  the  attractive  picture 
which  the  SqMkan  haa  drawn  in  one  of  ita  descriptive 
articles.  Add  to  It  a  fringe  of  xomantlo  outlying  country, 
with  a  rich  historical  badqpraund,  and  the  sketch  is  indeed 
that  of  "  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  visit  or  to  make  a 
home." 

The  city  is  buOt  <m  what  was  a  sandy  plain  back  and 
above  the  meadows  which  bordered  the  Biver,  and  on  a 
series  of  terraces  terminating  in  a  platoan  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  River's  ( 1,  and  stretching  o£E  for  several 
miles  to  the  eastward.  The  business  centre  is  yet  on  and 
alK>ut  the  single  long  street  of  the  original  settlement,  now 
Main  Street,  parallel  with  the  River.  The  older  residential 
parts  occupy  the  rising  ground  above  the  main  street,  on 
streets  running  parallel  with  it,  or  following  ''free  and 
pleasing  curves  " ;  and  in  other  directions  overlooking  the 
Valley.  The  once  beautiful  River  front  is  spoiled  through 
its  occupation  by  railroad  tracks  and  structures  of  unlovely 
industries.  But  all  this  is  now  to  be  reformed  through 
the  reclamation  by  the  city  of  the  whole  fronts  and  its 
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tnnflformation  into  a  splendid  riverside  parkway  and 
drive.  This  leally  magnificent  project  involves,  among 
other  clearances,  the  shifting  of  the  railroad  tracks  across 
the  River  to  the  west  tkd»,  and  the  huilding  ci  great  new 
bridges* 

Four  bridges  now  span  the  River  within  the  reach  of 
two  and  a  half  miles.  Three  of  them  are  highway  bridges, 
of  which  the  most  picturesque  and  the  least  convenient  is 
the  ^  Old  Toll  Bridge,"  ^a  toll-bridge  in  name  only  now. 
The  others,  modem  iron  structures,  afford  the  best  views 
up  and  down  the  River  at  present  to  be  had  at  the  water 
front.  The  "  Old  Toll  Bridge  "  is  a  successor  of  the  first 
bridge  built  in  the  Massachusetts  Reach,  which  was  erected 
in  1805  after  years  of  agitation  and  considerable  ridicule 
of  the  scheme  by  local  wiseheads.  "  Parson  Howard  talks 
like  a  fool,*'  ejaculated  one  town  leader  when  the  minister 
was  advocating  it  in  1787.  "  Gentlemen,  you  might  as 
well  undertake  to  bridge  the  Atlantic,"  soleninly  declared 
another  when  the  project  was  maturing.  A  fund  to  meet 
its  cost  was  raised  by  a  lottery.  Its  completion  was  the 
occasion  of  a  great  celebration,  and  on  the  Sunday  foUow- 
mg  the  event  Parson  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield  preached 
a  flermon  upon  it,  tlie  pious  theme  of  which  was  the  "  con- 
-vmcing  evidence"  that  the  structure  suggested  of  "the 
existence  and  government  of  a  deity,  and  also  of  the 
importance  ol  civil  society  and  of  a  finn  and  steady  gov- 
ernment." 

Court  square  is  the  historical  centre.  Here  clustered 
the  meeting-house,  the  taverns,  the  courtrhouse,  the  stocks, 
and  the  whipping-post  of  colonial  days.  And  here  was  the 
scene  of  the  later  outbreaks  in  the  Valley  of  Shays' s  Rebel- 
lion, followed  shortly  after  by  the  "  battle  "  back  on  Armory 
Hill,  which  practically  overthrew  that  insurrection. 
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The  first  of  these  deinoiLstrations,  in  September,  1786, 
was  directed  against  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  prevent 
its  sitting,  and  thereby  hejid  ofE  the  indictment  of  in:iur- 
gent  leaders  by  the  grand  jury  which  reported  to  this 
court.  The  insurgents  were  now  a  little  army,  well  organ- 
ized, and  containing  many  old  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 
Daniel  Shays  himself,  a  farmer  of  PeUiam,  the  town  next 
east  of  Amherst,  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Continental 
army,  conspicuous  for  personal  bravery  at  Bunker  Hill  and 
at  Stony  Point.  The  government  men  were  prepared  for 
thor  coming,  and  when  they  arrlTed  they  were  oonfironted 
by  a  military  force  in  poaaeflnon  of  the  court-house,  com- 
manded hj  G«neial  WilHam  Shepard  of  Westfidd,  a  Ber- 
olutioiitty  offioer  of  exoeUent  leooid.  These  opporing 
foroee  faoed  each  other  for  thiee  days,  and  a  confliet  iraa 
ayeited  only  through  the  foibeaiwice  of  the  leaden  on 
both  flidee.  Under  Geneial  Shepard*8  protection  the  conrt 
waa  enabled  to  ait  thiough  the  thiee  daya^  bnt  ita  aaaaiona 
were  merely  fonnal.  No  meeting  of  the  grand  jury  took 
place  and  consequently  no  mdictnienta  iaaued.  So  the 
▼ietoiy  waa  piactically  with  the  insutgenta.  Meanwhile 
they  had  executed  Tanoua  "bold  meaaaiea"  befora  the 
court-houae.  When  a  lamw  winged  among  them  that 
they  wonld  not  be  pennitted  to  march  by  the  buildings 
they  announced  their  intention  of  ao  doing  forthwith." 
Accordingly,  with  mUitaiy  preciaion  and  muaketa  leaded 
for  action,  they  marched  and  countermarched  diieedy 
beneath  the  eourt-houae  wtndowa;  but  the  govemment 
men  declined  to  take  up  their  challenge* 

The  next  demonatration  waa  in  December  and  waa 
abort  and  deciaive.  Shaya  with  other  leadera  unexpectedly 
marched  into  the  to^vn  and,  aaaembling  aeveral  hundred 
malcontents,  proceeded  to  occupy  the  coart4iouae  and  poat 
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gaaids  at  the  entnuuses,  befoie  a  body  could  be  organized 
for  resistance,  thus  preventing  a  sessiou  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas.   Their  object  effected  they  marched  o£E. 

The  ^  battle  "  on  Armory  Hill  came  in  January.  The 
insurgent  leaders  had  determined  to  oonoentrate  their  forces 
at  Springfield  and  try  the  issue  with  the  capture  of  the 
Federal  arsenal.  Luke  Day,  a  West  Springfield  leader^ 
had  collected  there  a  well-drilled  foroe  of  four  hundred 
men  ready  to  cross  the  River  on  the  ioe.  At  Chicopee  was 
£11  Parsons,  a  Berkshire  leader,  with  a  similar  force.  Shays 
was  to  march  from  the  eastward  with  the  main  array  of 
twelve  hundred  men.  Anticipating  these  movements,  Gen- 
eral Shepard  with  eleven  hundred  militiamen  had  taken 
possession  of  the  arsenal  and  had  planted  a  cannon  com- 
manding the  approaches  from  the  Boston  road,  —  the  old 
Bay  Path.  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  chief  of  an  army 
recently  raised  by  tlie  state  to  quell  the  rel^ellioii,  ^v•A.s 
making  a  forced  march  up  from  Worcester  ovei  the  snowy 
roads  with  a  body  of  infantry,  horse,  and  artillery.  Shays's 
plan  was  to  reach  Springfield  ahead  of  Lincoln  and  seize 
the  arsenal  l)efore  Shepard  could  be  reinforced.  The  first 
part  only  of  his  programme  was  successfully  carried  out 
When  he  had  reached  Wilbraham,  tlie  town  next  east  of 
Springfield,  he  despatched  a  message  to  Day  requesting  his 
cooperation  in  an  attack  on  the  next  da}\  the  twenty-fifth.' 
Day  wrote  that  he  would  he  ready  for  the  twenty-sixth. 
This  reply  was  intercepted  with  the  arrest  of  the  messenger 
and  went  to  Shepard  instead  of  to  Shays.  Shepard  also 
got  word  of  Shays's  movements  by  Asaph  King,  a  deputy 
sheriff,  who  brought  the  news  from  Wilbrahanj,  post  haste, 
])i!fhing  on  horseback  through  the  snowdrifts  and  across 
fields,  —  the  Paul  iievere  of  this  rebellion. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  twenty-fifth,  Shays  with  his 
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army  was  sighted  slowly  toiling  along  the  snow-covered 
Boston  road.  At  this  time  part  of  Shepard's  troops  were 
posted  back  in  the  village,  on  the  maiji  street,  to  hold 
Day  in  check.  Shays'3  army  approached  in  battle  array, 
marching  in  an  open  column  by  platoons.  Shepard  sent 
out  messengers  to  ask  "  what  he  was  after."  The  reply 
came  back :  "  Barracks,  barracks,  he  would  have,  and 
stores."  Shepartl  retorted  that  "he  must  purchase  them 
dear  if  be  would  have  them."  When  within  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  the  arsenal  Shays  caiue  to  a  halt.  He 
was  warned  not  to  march  any  nearer  "on  his  peril." 
At  this  the  march  was  instantly  resumed,  Shays  leading  his 
men  with  a  confident  air,  supposing  that  Day  wbs  cooper- 
ating from  the  west  side.  Shepard  ordered  his  artilleiy 
to  open  fire.  The  first  two  shots  were  aimed  to  overshoot 
them.  Still  they  pressed  on.  Then  the  fire  was  directed 
straight  through  the  centre  of  the  column,  and  they  broke 
into  the  utmost  coufusioii.  Shays  made  a  galhant  ]jut  vain 
attempt  to  rally  them.  Three  lay  dead  in  thti  ynow  in 
the  road,  and  one  mortally  wounded.  The  proud  army 
retreated  precipitately,  uol  stopping  till  LlkIIow  was  reached, 
ten  miles  away.  On  the  following  day  Shays,  \v\th  his 
force  reduced  by  two  hundred  who  had  deserted,  succeeded 
in  making  a  junction  with  rarsons  at  Ghicopee.  The  next 
day  General  Lincoln  arrived  with  his  troops.  Then, 
after  only  a  brief  show  of  opposition,  all  the  insoigent 
iotoea  were  routed.  Fleeing  up  the  Valley  they  noade 
tbdr  liatd  way  to  Amherst  and  ihsacn  to  Shays's  home- 
town of  Pelham.  Hadley  beeame  linoohi'a  temporary 
headquarters.  The  croshmg  of  the  rebellicm  was  not  fully 
accomplished  till  scnne  months  later,  but  the  insurgents 
wen  finally  dear  of  the  Yalley.  Shays  after  his  pardon 
lived  peacefully  till  his  death  in  old  agei  his  home  latterly 
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being  in  SparU,,  New  York.  It  was  the  alarm  which  ihrn 
rebellion  occasioned  in  the  country  at  large  that  led  Jeffer- 
son to  the  expression  of  his  theory  as  to  the  wholesoiue- 
uess  of  periodic  revolutions :  "  Calculate  that  one  rebeliioii 
in  thirteen  states  in  the  course  of  eleven  years,  it  is  but 
one  for  each  sbite  in  a  century  and  a  half.  No  country 
should  be  so  long  without  one." 

The  Armory  and  Armory  Square  are  now  at  the  finish 
of  a  beautiful  walk  of  half  a  mile  up  broad  State  Street 
lined  iritli  magnificent  tteee.  Midway  ate  the  City  Li- 
httxj  and  the  Art  MuBeimiy  admirable  institotioDa  nobly 
set;  and  along  the  side  street  by  the  Library  grounds  are 
some  houses  interesting  bcm  their  literary  aasodations: 
notably  the  house  in  which  George  Bancroft  lived  during 
his  three  yean*  reaidenoe  in  Springfield  (1836-38).  The 
atsenal  as  it  appears  to-day,  with  its  impxessive  line  of 
buildings  set  back  in  handsome  gcouDds,  is  the  growth  of  a 
century.  It  developed  from  the  works  for  repairing  anna 
carried  on  through  the  Revolution  when  Springfield  was 
a  depot  for  military  stores. 

West  Springfield  and  Agawam,  to  which  the  bridges 
across  the  Biver  lead,  and  Longmeadow,  oonneefced  by  a 
troDsy  line,  are  intimately  assodated  with  Springfield,  part 
of  which  they  origmally  were.  They  remain  rural  towns  of 
much  beauty  each  with  its  rich  historic  background. 


XXVIII 


The  Lower  Valky. 

Kniield  (uad  Saffield  at  the  CcnnecUcut  State  Una — Windaor  JLockA  and  W*r»< 
boom  Faint— fllte  of  FjriMliOb^  WlucliodM  of  1080— Andent  Windsor 
to-day  and  iu  LaadnttlM— Chamu  of  the  East-Side  WindBon— A  Ro- 
mance of  the  Colony  —  Roger  Woloott  and  his  Hotneatead  —  Birthplace  nf 
Jonathan  Edwards  —  I'lmotby  Edwards  and  Ua  Remarkable  Family  — 

Lmdnavki— TUnltjr  C<iU«ge. 

ENFIELD  on  tlie  ea.st  side  and  Suffield  on  the  west 
side,  at  the  point  ^vhei  e  the  River  again  narrows,  at 
the  Connecticut  state  line,  naturally  mark  the  north  bound 
of  the  Lower  Valley.  Both  lue  channiag  in  situation  yet 
markedly  unlike  in  physn  al  features.  Enfield's  surface  is 
generally  level  above  the  River;  SulField  8y>rea(].s  over  a 
succession  of  broken  ri(l^!:e.s.  Enfield  has  a  busy  manu- 
facturing centre  in  Thorn psunvi He,  wlu.re  are  long-estab- 
lished carpet-making  works,  and  where  power-presses  and 
other  important  things  are  produced.  It  is  yet  the  abiding 
place  of  the  Enfield  Shakers,  whose  society  dates  back  to 
1788,  and  their  neat  colony  on  their  own  lands  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  t-owii  is  unique.  But  tlie  community 
is  fading  out,  and  ilinn  is  likely  stxjn  to  be  written  to  its 
history.  Suffield  remains  principally  an  agricoltuial  town 
much  devoted  to  tobacco  culture. 

Windsor  T^ocks  was  tlie  Pinemeadow  of  old  Windsor 
and  as<?wnied  its  present  name  upon  the  establisliment  of 
the  Euiield  Canal.  Now  it  is  a  busy  manufacturing  centre, 
with  substantial  paper  mills,  silk  mills,  and  other  factories. 
Warehouse  Pointy  connected  with  Windsor  Locks  by  a 
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BuspensioiL  bridge,  is  within  the  bounds  of  East  Windsor. 
The  place  of  Williain  ^nuchon's  waxehoraae  of  1636  is 
fixed  by  the  local  antiquariee  as  ^probably  about  fifty 
rods  below  the  present  forty  landing.'* 

In  old  Windsor  we  find  to-day  a  small  town  with  a 
great  past,  channing  in  its  maturity.  The  central  village 
preserves  the  lines  of  the  original  settlement.  The  trae* 
fringed  Paliaado  Green  is  the  hiatorical  centre.  Here  and 
in  its  neighborhood^  on  either  ride  of  the  Fannington  Biver, 
were  the  home-lots  of  the  ^oneer  settlers,  —  Roger  Lodlow, 
who  lived  in  his  Windsor  stone  house  for  five  years,  and 
then  founded  Fairfield  on  the  Sound,  John  Warham,  the 
minister,  Henry  Woloott>  the  magistrate  and  ancestor  of 
magistrates,  John  Mason,  the  first  captain  of  the  colony, 
and  the  rest  At  the  month  of  the  Fannington  is  the  rite 
of  the  Plymouth  TMing  House,  with  the  neighboring 
Plymouth  Meadow  "  still  holding  the  old  name.  About 
the  Green  remain  a  gambielrroof ed  manrion  or  two  of  the 
period,  in  the  late  ri^teenth  and  early  nineteenth  centu- 
ries, when  Windsor  merchants  were  prosperously  engaged 
in  foreign  oommexce  and  the  town  was  a  port  of  entiy. 
But  Windsor's  proudest  landmark  is  the  Ellsworth  man* 
sion/*  originally  the  home  of  Chief-Justice  Oliver  Ellswortli, 
one  of  Conneeticut's  two  great  revolutionary  and  constitu- 
tional statesmen.  It  is  on  the  homestead  lot  of  the  emigrant 
Joaias  Ellsworth,  datbg  back  to  1666,  and  ia  within  the 
tract  upon  which  Francis  Stiles  attempted  to  make  a  foot- 
hold for  the  Lords  and  Gentlemen"  in  1655,  when  the 
Dorchester  men  elbowed  the  Stiles  party  "  off  the  **  Great 
Meadow."  Judge  Ellsworth  occupied  this  mansion  at  the 
height  of  his  fame,  and  here,  with  his  gracious  wife,  a 
gteatrgranddaughter  of  Henry  Wolcott,  dispensed  an  ''ele- 
gant hospitality."   Washington  and  Lafayette  were  among 
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his  intimate  gucfBts.  The  spectacle  of  Washington  in  this 
family  circle  "  delighting  the  judge's  children  ...  by  sing- 
ing to  them  the  '  Darby  Ram'/'  which  Dr.  Stiles  presents 
in  a  footnote  to  his  Ancient  Windsor^  leveals  another  feature 
of  the  real  George  Washington. 

East  Windsor  and  South  Windsor,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  River,  were  inchided  in  the  "  Windsor  Farmes "  of 
early  colonial  times.  South  Windsor  is  especially  interest- 
ing from  its  associations  with  the  Wolcott  and  the  Edwards 
families.  Here  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  of 
eighty-nine  years  that  picturesque  character  in  Connecticut 
colonial  history,  Roger  Wolcott,  bom  in  1679,  who,  "  never 
a  scholar  in  any  school  a  day  "  of  his  life,  rose  through  his 
genius  and  self-culture  to  early  distinction  in  affairs,  and 
to  such  achievements  in  heUes-leitres  as  to  mark  him  for 
first  place  in  the  line  of  Everest's  Poets  of  Connecticut. 
And  here,  in  1703,  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  metaphysidiui, 
was  bom. 

Roger  Wolcott's  father,  Simon  Wolcott,  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  settlement  of  "Windsor  Farmes,"  moving  across 
from  old  Windsor,  in  about  1680,  to  a  domain  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Scantic  River.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Henry  the  emigrant,  and  his  marriage  to  Martha  Pitkin 
was  a  romance  of  the  colony.  Martha  Pitkin  was  a  sister 
of  William  Pitkin  of  Hartford,  attorney-general  and  treas- 
urer of  the  colony.  Handsome,  accomplished,  and  twenty- 
two,  she  had  come  out  from  London  to  visit  her  brother, 
intending  to  retum.  But  her  beauty  and  accomplishments 
"  put  the  colony  in  commotion,"  and  it  was  resolved  that 
she  should  be  detained  through  a  suitable  marriage ;  the 
"  stock  was  too  valuable  t«  be  parted  with."  So  the  wise 
heads  gravely  set  about  to  discover  the  most  suitable  young 
men  to  pay  court  to  her.   The  ohoioe,  after  due  delibera- 
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tion,  fell  vipon  Simon  Wolcott,  theu  a  widower  (hia  lirsl 
wile,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  had  died  a  month  alter  their  mar- 
riage) and  living  on  his  own  estate  in  Windsor  j  and  to  the 
joy  of  tlie  matchmakers  he  succeeded  in  securing  her  hand. 
They  were  married  iu  IGGl.  The  lira t  lil teen  years  of  the 
married  life  of  the  Ix)ndon  beauty  were  passed  on  a  frontier 
farm  up  the  Farmingt^in  River,  where  she  hore  her  husband 
eight  children.  Then  came  King  Philip's  War,  when  the 
family  were  driven  off  by  hostile  Indians  aud  the  fann 
destroyed.  At  this  depressing  jjcriod,  when  they  were 
hack  in  Windsor  village  to  make  a  fresh  start,  lioger,  the 
ninth  child,  was  bom.  Simon  died  seven  years  after  the 
move  to  Windsor  Farmes,  and  two  years  later  Martha 
became  the  wife  of  David  Clarke,  sometime  secretary  of 
the  colony,  and  returned  to  old  Windsor  with  her  younger 
children.  Of  her  nine  Wolcott  children  seven  lived  to 
maturity.  The  daughters  all  married  well,  and  the  sous 
became  men  of  leading,  established  at  the  "  Farmes " 
on  their  own  estates,  along  the  winding  path  which  devel- 
oped into  the  broad  tree-shaded  town  "  Street." 

Roger  Wolcott  took  up  hia  permanent  residence  here 
in  1702  upon  liis  marriage  to  Sarah  Drake,  his  second 
cousin.  He  was  now  twenty-three  and  had  been  in  his 
"own  business"  for  three  years.  He  bad  learned  to  read 
English  and  to  write  when  he  wn.s  twelve,  and  at  fifteen 
had  begun  work  as  a  weaver's  or  clothier  s  apprentice. 
Within  two  years  after  his  marriage  he  had  his  land 
cleared,  his  house  and  farm  buildings  all  up,  his  fann  nm- 
ning  profitably,  and  had  become  a  man  of  affairs  in  tlie 
community.  His  house  being  finished  in  the  year  of  the 
Sack  of  Deerheld,  that  gruesome  scene  was  depicted  among 
its  wall  "  decorations  "  —  a  rude  paintinef  extending  above 
the  dark  wood  wainscot  of  the  "  front  room/'    f  aneb  in 
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other  rooms  displayed  paintings  of  animals  and  men.  Here 
Roger  and  Sarah  Wolcott  lived  "  joyfully  togetlier "  for 
forty-live  years,  bringing  iiitu  tiie  world  a  family  of  sixteen 
children,  of  whom  thirteen  lived  full  lives,  and  making 
this  house  one  of  the  distinguished  homes  of  the  Lower 
Valley.  Starting  into  public  life  when  he  was  twenty- 
eight,  Roger  Wolcott  served  successively  as  t-own  select- 
man, representative  in  the  General  Court,  councillor,  county 
court  judge,  superior  court  judge,  chief  jufitioe  on  the 
superior  bench,  and  linally  governor  of  the  colony.  He 
wa.s  also  a  soldier  in  colonial  wars :  at  thirty-two,  in  tlie 
expedition  of  1711  to  Canada;  atsixty-eix  commander  of 
the  Connecticut  troops  in  the  affair  of  1745  against  Cape 
Breton  ;  and  major-^eueral,  second  in  command  of  <^e 
united  colonial  forces  at  the  confpiest  oi  Louisburg,  His 
last  years  were  spent  serenely  in  retirement,  largely  devoted 
to  literary  pursuits,  at  the  home  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
wife  of  Captain  Roirer  Newberry,  in  old  Windsor.  Hb  nar- 
rative and  descriptive  poem  on  Connecticut  was  of  this 
])eriod,  but  his  fl rst  ventures  into  verse  were  of  nuK^h  earlier 
dale,  his  little  book  of  Foetical  Meditatwm  appearing  in 
1725. 

The  "  Windsor  Farnies  homestead  remained  for  some 
time  after  Roger  Wolcott'^  day,  a  landmark  on  the  "  Old 
Governor's  Road  **  which  led  up  from  the  landing  of  "  Wol- 
eott's  Ferry"  crossing  to  the  Plymouth  Meadow.  An  old 
atone-walled  well  is  now  pointed  out  as  upon  its  site. 

The  Timothy  Edwards  house,  birthplace  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  stood  some  distance  south  of  East  Windsor  Hill. 
It  was  an  unusually  substantial  dwelling  for  the  time  of  its 
erection,  lG'JG-97,  having  been  built  for  Timothy  Ed- 
wards by  his  father,  a  prosj^eriug  merchant  in  Hartford. 
As  described  in  Stoughton's  Windsor  Formes,  it  was  a 
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two-Btory  structure  of  fine  timber,  narrow  and  loner,  \\  it!i  a 
porch  and  door  in  the  middle  of  the  front.  It  occupied  a 
slight  eminence  from  which  the  land  sloped  toward  a  brook 
at  tliB  foot  of  a  steeper  hill,  then  crowned  with  a  forest  of 
primeval  trees.  It  was  in  the  groves  of  this  hill  that 
Jonathan,  the  boy  o£  seven  or  eight,  during  a  period  of 
&rvid  rdi^ons  xevlva]^  built  his  tent  for  seoiet  prayer  with 
his  mates. 

Timothy  Edwazds  wasin  his  way  asxenuurlcable  a  man 
as  his  son.  He  was  of  the  thifd  geneiatlon  from  William 
Edwards  tlie  founder  of  the  &mily  in  America,  settled  in 
Hartford  m  1646,  and  the  next  year  manied  to  Agnes  Spen- 
cer, widow  of  William  Spencer,  an  earlier  settler.  Whether 
the  father  ci  WiUiam  Edwards  was  Richard  Edwards,  a 
London  clergyman  of  the  Eatablkhed  GhurdL  in  Mizabeth's 
time,  as  has  been  assumed,  or  a  dergyman  at  all,  is  in 
doubt  AH  that  is  definitdy  known  is  that  his  mother, 
when  the  Widow  Anne  Edwatds,  married  John  Cole  in 
England,  and  that  she  came  out  to  America  with  him  and 
her  son  and  8tep-<duldren.  WlUiam  became  a  merchant  in 
Hartford.  He  died  before  1672,  leaving  only  a  son, 
Richard.  Richard  married  first  Elisabeth  Tuthill  of  New 
Haven.  Btom  her  he  was  divcxced  in  1691,  when  he  mar> 
ried  Mary  Talcott  of  Hartford,  a  daughter  of  Lieutenant- 
Golonel  Talcott.  He  had  six  children  by  each  wife. 
Timothy  Edwsids  was  his  eldest  son  by  Elizabeth  Tuthill, 
bom  in  Hartfoid  in  1669.  Upon  the  cause  of  the  divorce 
of  Timothy  Edwards*s  parents  light  is  thrown  in  Mr. 
Stoughton's  Windtcr  FarmeB.  The  branch  of  the  Tuthill 
(or  Tutile)  &mily  from  which  Elizabeth  Tuthill  came  was 
enatio  to  the  degree  of  insanil^; 

Mra.  liicimrd  Edwards's  brother  waa  found  by  the  colonial  court 
guilty  of  mnideriiig  a  sister,  and  anotiher  abter  waa  foand  guilty  of 
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killing  her  Bon.  Both  of  these  persons  would  andoabtedly  hftve  been 
found  insane  by  a  committee  lunatico  inqtiirmdn,^  but  a  pl^  of 
insanity  waa  iitilu  favored  by  the  early  ooorts,  and  indeed  in  his 
case  waa  not  urged.  The  brother  was  executed,  but  the  sister, 
tlmNiglk  Hie  ooafuion  uiiiiig  at  tbe  time  in  tiae  adminiatnlioii  of 
colonial  afbira,  eooaped  Hm  poialty  of  law,  there  betQg  in  pdnt 
of  fact  no  govenunent  that  could  lawfully  execute  her,  owing  to 
trooMo  growing  ont  of  Sir  Kdmand  Andzoa'a  administration. 

1%moihy  Edwaids  diaplayod  none  of  tho  enatic  tenden* 
eieB  of  his  unfortunate  mother,  whatever  they  may  have 
been.  Some  of  them,  however,  aie  said  to  have  enipped 
out  in  his  young^  daughter,  Martha,  who  married  into 
the  Tathm  or  Tutde,  family;  a  branch  other  ilian  her 
grandmotfaer^B.  She  is  said  to  have  poseeBaed  a  "veiy 
peculiar  dispoeition/'  and  a  ^  tthtmAary  apiiit,"  and  to  have 
given  her  husband,  a  good  honest  panon,  an  unquiet 
life.*'  Ample  explanation  of  the  vigor  of  the  emtio  pecu- 
liarities occasionally  outeroppmg  in  the  Edwards  race,  and, 
after  their  restraint  by  the  strong  will  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, renewed  in  his  son  Pierpont  and  his  grandson  Aaron 
Burr,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  ingenious  speculation 
by  numerous  writers,  Mr.  Stoug^ton  suggests  will  be  found 
upon  physiological  grounds  by  a  study  of  the  branch  of 
the  Tuthill  Ime  whose  blood  was  transmitted  to  the  Ed- 
wards line  by  the  union  of  liidhard  Edwards  and  Elizabeth 
Tuthill. 

Timothy  Edwards's  pastorate  at  the  ^Windsw  Fames  '* 
settlement  was  his  first  and  only  one,  and  lasted  rixty- 
three  years.  Upon  his  first  preai^ing  as  %  candidate  in 
1694,  he  married  Esther  Stoddard,  the  Northampton  par- 
son's daughter,  and  granddaughter  of  John  Warham, 
Windsor's  first  minister.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare  intel- 
lectual force  and  refinement  of  character.   The  parsonage 
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was  ImOt  before  the  iiieetmg<hoiifle^  and  within  it  the 
minuter*B  ordination  aervioea,  in  1698,  were  held,  followed 
by  an  nnnBnal  apeetade — an  ordination  balL  It  remained 
the  home  of  Timothy  and  Eather  Edwaida  through  hia 
miniatiy,  ending  with  hia  death  at  eighty-nine.  Bather 
Edwarda  aurvived  him  thirteen  yeais^  reaching  her  ninety- 
ninth  year.  Their  children,  aU  bom  in  the  paxsonage, 
were  eleven,  all  glrla  save  Jonathan,  who  waa  the  fifth 
child.  The  girls  grew  to  be  ezoeptionaUy  tall  maidena, 
eadi  nix  feet  in  height,  which  led  their  father  to  apeak  of 
them  jocularly  aa  hia  '^aizty  feet  of  danghton*" 

In  this  rare  houaehold  Jonathan  IMwarda  developed 
early  a  prodigy  of  learning.  All  the  giila  were  well 
grounded  in  Latin,  and  aeveral  of  them  in  Greek.  The  par* 
aonage  waa  an  educational  workshop,  and  the  miniater  waa 
a  leader  in  hia  generation  in  promoting  the  higher  educa- 
tion. He  ia  aaid  to  have  fitted  aome  fifty  boys  for  Yale. 
Sometimes  the  learned  elder  daughtera  aaaiated  him  in  the 
preparatoiy  achod.  Jonathan  waa  studying  Latin  at  eight 
years  oC  age,  and  at  thirteen  was  in  Tale.  His  gradual 
tion  at  aeventeen  with  the  hi^^lieat  honon  teatified  to  the 
thoron^neaa  of  the  father^a  training. 

Jonathan  Edwards^s  life  in  the  paraonage  practically 
olceed  with  his  graduation  from  college.  He  b^gan  to 
preach  in  hia  nineteenth  year,  and  waa  twoity^four  when 
he  became  eatahliahed  in  Northampton,  first  aa  a  colleague 
€l  his  Grandfather  Stoddard.  Of  hia  ten  aistera  three  be- 
came miniatera'  wives.  The  paraonage  remained  till  the 
early  nineteenth  century. 

Other  pleasant  old  estates  of  South  Windsor  atill  in 
the  families  who  established  them,  are  those  of  the 
Stoughtons  and  the  Grants.  The  first  Stoughton  here  waa 
Captain  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas,  a  leading  man  in  the  Old 
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Windsor  settlement.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Timothy 
Edwards,  having  married  Timothy's  sister  Abigail  for  his 
Beoond  wife.  The  first  Grant  here  was  Matthew,  a  bob  of 
Samuel  Grant  of  Old  Windsor,  the  ancestor  of  General  and 
President  Grant.  Down  close  to  the  East  Hartford  border 
of  South  Windsor  is  the  birthplace  of  John  Fitch,  the 
Bteamboat  inventor;  and  in  the  near  neighborhood  EU 
Teny,  the  originator  of  the  cheap  Yankee  ckxik  "  indua- 
try  of  Connecticut,  was  bom. 

The  Windsors  now  are  centres  of  importance  in  the 
Connecticut  tobaooo  ''belt."  It  is  interesting  to  hear 
that  the  first  cigars  made  in  this  ooontiy  were  produced  in 
South  Windsor,  and  by  a  woman,  thus  revening  the  custom 
•of  the  original  tobacco  gsoweis,  the  Indians,  who  held  the 
plant,  too  sacred  for  their  women  to  handle  She  was  a 
Mia.  Pnmt,  a  South  Winc^sor  farmer's  wife.  According  to 
the  tobacco  historian  of  the  United  States  Census,  her 
enterprise  was  begun  in  1801.  Soon  other  farmere'  wives 
joined  her,  and  their  product  was  peddled  from  village  to 
Tillage  in  wagons.  The  earliest  brands  in  the  market  and 
lingering  for  more  than  half  a  century  were  '*Long 
Nines,"  reminiscent  of  juvenile  experiences  of  old  smoken 
of  to-day  past  the  fifties.  The  Windsor  Particular  "  was 
also  an  early  brand.  Later  on  the  "  Clear  New  Elngland 
Gigwr "  was  a  familiar  Connecticut  product.  The  tobacco 
now  grown  in  the  Valley  is  the  wrapper  leaf  exclusively. 

To  modem  Hartford  fittingly  applies  Samuel  Maverick's 
characterization  ol  the  Hartford  of  the  mid-seventeenth 
century.  It  is  now  as  then  "  a  gallant  Towne  and  many 
rich  men  in  it."  Setting  forth  its  advantages  in  material 
things,  one  local  writer  dwells  upon  its  wealth,  "  greater 
in  proportion  to  its  inhabitants  than  any  otiier  city  in  the 
countiy."  He  apparently  overlooks  the  rich  Boston  suburb 
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of  Biookline,  but  ihat  is  a  town,  not  a  dty.  Another, 
more  engagingly,  preaenta  it  as  a  place  of  comfortable 
homes,  of  beautiful  parks,  of  lovely  driyee,"  where  '^wealth, 
comfort,  and  refinement  combine  to  make  life  almost  ideal 
in  its  posmbllitifls.*'  The  reasonableness  of  this  view  im- 
presses itself  upon  the  visitor  as  he  strolls  along  the  cheer- 
ful thoroughfares  and  observes  the  di^s  outward  aspect ; 
the  more  so  if  it  be  his  pleasure  to  cross  the  thresholds  of 
some  of  its  comfortable  homes.  Ji  his  approach  be  by 
railroad,  as  he  reaches  the  street  below  the  station  his  eye 
will  at  once  be  charmed  by  an  elegant  park  directly  across 
the  way,  rising  symmetrically  to  a  height  crowned  with 
the  ornate  state  capitol.  Along  the  business  streets  and 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  he  will  note  the  interesting  blend 
of  old-time  and  modem  architecture.  He  will  find  notable 
libraries  and  literary  institutions,  with  the  intellectual 
flavor  that  attaches  to  a  college  town.  The  city's  wealth 
comes  through  its  association  with  large  and  varied  manu- 
facturas,  and  great  insurance  interests  centering  here.  Its 
refinement  is  an  inheritance  from  a  succession  of  cultivated 
generations. 

City  Hall  Square,  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  the  older 
streets  toward  tlie  River  front,  retain  generally  the  lines  of 
the  colonial  town.  Main  Street,  back  from  tlie  iliver  and 
running  parallel  with  it,  haa  evolved  iruni  the  "  Road  from 
Sentinel  iiill  to  the  Palisades,"  the  first  town  way,  origi- 
nally finished  with  a  fort  at  either  end.  The  Square  was 
the  first  "  Meeting-House  Yard"  or  Green,  the  centre  of 
tlie  colonial  town.  State  Street,  opening  from  the  east  side, 
was  the  first  "Road  to  tlie  Landing"  on  the  River. 
Sti  cet,  nearer  the  River  iront,  was  the  first  main  travelled 
road  couuecting  Wethersfield,  Hartford,  and  Windsor. 
City  Hall  Square,  with  Main  Street  and  its  neighborhood 
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bdow  to  Ptok  River,  comprises  the  hiBtorio  ground.  Park 
Biver,— most  commonplace  of  names, — is  the  '^Little 
River/'  or  "  The  Riveret "  of  the  first  settlers,  meandering 
through  the  dty  and  emptying  into  the  Oonnecticut  at  the 
Datehmm's  old  preserve  o£  Dutch  Point. 

City  Hall  Square  is  of  first  interest  On  its  east  side 
stood  the  little  meetin^ouse  before  whieh,  in  the  open  air, 
the  &eemen  of  the  colony  adopted  that  first  written  consti- 
tution of  1639.  The  open  spsce  where  now  many  lines  of 
trolley  cais  centre,  waa  the  popular  gathering-place  on  all 
public  occasions  in  colony  times.  Here  the  freemen  assem- 
bled yearly  to  elect  the  colonial  governor  and  other  public 
officers.  Here  Captain  John  Mason's  Lilliputian  army  for 
the  Pequot  War  were  lined  up,  and  thence  marched  down 
to  the  Landing  and  embarked  with  Hooker's  godspeed. 
Here  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Connecticut  soldiers  for 
King  Philip's  War.  Here  in  1687  Andios  waa  received 
with  much  show  of  courtesy,  when,  as  governor  of  New 
England,  he  came  with  his  councillorB,  his  guard,  and  lus 
trumpetei8,-to  demand  the  colonial  charter  whidi  Captain 
Joseph  Wadsworth  afterward  hid  in  the  Charter  Oak." 
Here,  a  haH-dozen  years  later,  when  Governor  Fletcher  of 
New  York  came  to  assume  command  of  the  Connecticut 
mHitia,  asrigned  him  by  the  crown,  the  same  Captain 
Wadsworth,  with  the  Hartford  trainband  lined  up^  defied 
him,  drowned  his  proehunation  witii  the  roll  el  the  drums, 
and  threatened  to  "  make  the  sun  shine  through  him  '*  i£ 
he  further  interrupted  their  ezerdses.  In  after  years  here 
were  celebrated  victories  of  the  Frerndi  and  Indian  War 
and  of  the  Revolution.  The  City  HsJl,  facing  the  Square, 
a  structure  of  late  dghteenth  century  aidutecture,  was 
originslly  the  State  House.  Begun  in  1794,  it  was  two 
years  in  building,  from  slow-coming  funds  rused  in  part 
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through  a loUeiy.  Its  chief  interaet  Imb  m  itshaving  been 
the  plaoe  where  the  Hartford  Gonirention  duxing  the  War 
of  1812  assembled. 

In  and  about  the  Sq[nare  are  also  found  landmarits  of 
early  liteiaiy  Hart&rd.  Here  was  the  lointing  office  of 
Joel  Barlow's  weekly  gazette,  THa  Amenam  Mercury, 
b^gnn  in  1784,  to  which  ihe  "Harkfoid  Wita,"  of  whom 
he  was  one,  contributed.  And  Barlow's  bookstore,  where 
together  wiiJi  books,  rum,  teas,  coffee,  pepper,  sugars,  and 
English  goods,  were  sold  his  Finbn  of  Cfohmibua,  first  pub- 
lished in  Haitlord  in  1787,  and  his  Ftalm  Book,  an  adap- 
tation of  Watts's  Version.  In  near  neighborhood  was  the 
home  of  John  Trumbull,  the  author  of  M'Fingal,  the  epic 
of  the  Revolution,  and  chief  of  the  "  Hartford  Wits,"  where 
the  club  often  met.  With  Trumbull  and  Barlow  contrib- 
utiug  most  to  the  club's  efihisions  were  Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkius, 
the  "bludgeon  satirist";  Ricbaid  Alsop,  of  Middletown, 
poet  of  gentler  pleasantry;  Colonel  David  Humphreys; 
Theodore  Dwight,  senior;  and  Dr.  Elihu  H.  Smith,  of 
Wetherslield.  Their  serial  political  satires, —  Tlie  Anr 
archiadf  Tlic  Eclio,  The  Political  Grem  Houses  —  produced 
iu  the  period  immediately  following  liic  Ilevolution,  and 
foremost  in  its  literature,  ajipcared  first  in  the  weekly  jour- 
nals published  here  and  in  New  Haven.  Near  the  old 
Stat«  House  was  printed  Tlieodore  Dwiglit  senior's  Coiir 
necticiU  Mirror  J  begun  in  1809.  Tliis  was  the  gazette 
which  afterward  Joliu  G.  C.  Braiuard,  "the  gentle  poet 
of  the  Connecticut,"  edited  throu^^h  five  years,  from  1822 
till  shortly  before  Ids  deatli  at  only  thirty-two.  Slighting 
its  politics,  he  gave  it  a  distinct  literary  flavor  with  his 
own  writings.  On  Main  Street,  a  little  north  of  the  Square, 
was  the  ofiice  of  the  Neio  Eiujlaiul  Review^  which  the  poet 
George  D.  Prentice  first  edited,  and  after  him  John  G. 
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Whittier,  whom  he  most  generously  introduced  to  its 
readers.  Prentice  was  Connecticut  born,  versatile,  pol- 
ished, debonair,  his  fame  afterward  blooming  in  Kentucky 
in  his  Tiouisville  Journal.  Whittier  came  to  liis  editorial 
chair  at  twenty-two  in  Quaker  homespun  fresh  from  the 
Amesbury  farm.  With  many  associates, Whittier  made  last- 
ing friendships  during  the  less  than  two  years  of  his  Hart- 
ford life,  —  between  1830  and  1832.  Of  his  drde  ivas 
Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  then  a  young  instructor  in  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dtunb,  whom,  when  president 
of  Columbia  a  half-centuxy  after^  Whittier  recalled  in  hia 
dedication  of  Miriam : 

^thb  jmn  BM  nuuiy  dnoa,  ia  jonih  and  liope^ 
Under  the  Chwrter  Oak,  ow  horoMOpa 
We  drew  tbiok.Btudded  with  all  liToring  Stan. 

Now  with  gray  beard^  and  faces  seamed  with  Mars 
From  life's  hard  battle,  meeting  once  again 
We  amile,  half  aadly,  over  dreams  ao  yain." 

Another  was  Lydia  Huntley  Sigonmey,  that  most  Tolnm- 
inouBofearly  American  women  writen,  then  at  the  height  of 
her  popnlarity,  whoee  yeiBee  and  *^  moral  pieces/'  eventually 
filling  more  than  sixty  Tohunes,  were  jooduoed  before  the 
aooeptanoe  of  women  to  full  f eUowship  in  art  and  letters. 
This  is  the  keynote  of  the  lines  which  Whittier  wrote  after 
her  death  in  1865  for  the  tablet  placed  by  her  pew  in 
Christ  Church,  on  upper  Miam  Street : 

••She  B&ng  alone,  ere  womanIio<xi  had  known 
The  gift  of  song  which  lillii  the  air  to-dajr ; 
Tender  and  sweet»  a  mmSo  all  her  own 
May  fitly  linger  when  ah*  knelt  to  pray.** 

Unlike  Brainard,  Whittier  proved  an  active  and  indua* 
trious  political  as  well  as  literary  editor,  iot  he  was  a  bom 
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politician.  Forty-two  of  his  poenu  firat  appeared  in  the 
Bmew,  Of  the  ttdsting  newspapers,  the  iHms  ia  leminia- 
oent  ol  Gideon  WeUee,  who  for  the  first  thirty  years  of  his 
long,  active  lifo  was  aasociated  with  it  as  its  principal 
political  writer.  WelleB  was  a  native  of  the  Valley,  bom 
in  Glastcmbuiy  in  1802,  and  was  in  diieet  line  fxim  the 
colonisl  goTemor,  Thomas  Welles.  The  Courant  is  most 
pleasantly  associated  with  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  whose 
connection  with  it,  in  the  ideal  dual  capacity  of  proprie- 
tor and  editor,  covered  almost  the  whole  period  of  his 
essays  in  literature. 

Below  the  Square  historical  landmarks  thicken.  On 
the  east  side  of  Main  Street  the  site  of  ''Zachaiy  Sanford's 
Tavern,"  where  the  affair  of  the  charter  in.  1687  was 
enacted  during  the  night  session  of  Andros  debating  his 
demand  with  the  Assembly,  is  covered  by  a  church.  The 
place  where  the  Charter  Oak  stood,  on  the  Governor 
Wylljs  homestead  lot,  is  seen  on  Charter  Oak  Place,  east 
of  Main  Street,  marked  by  a  tablet.  The  tree  survived 
till  1856,  when  its  venerable  tnmk  was  pro.'^l rated  ia  an 
Auj^ust  gale.  It  is  said  to  have  measured  twenty-one  feet 
iii  circuiafereDce  at  a  height  of  seven  feet  from  the  ^^round  ; 
and  honest  Ilartfordians  aver  that  twentj-uue  persons 
could  stand  together  in  its  great  hoUow.  The  charter 
remaius,  a  precious  docuincut.  The  "  liistorical  duplicate," 
as  the  term  is,  for  there  were  two  copies,  may  be  seen 
in  the  State  Library  in  the  capitol,  enclosed  in  a  carved 
frame,  part  ol  which  is  of  wood  of  the  tree.  The  "his- 
torical original  copy,"  with  the  original  "  charter  box," 
is  iu  the  Wadsworth  AthenoBum,  a  possession  of  the  Con- 
necticut Historical  Society.  The  wood  of  the  oak  is 
preserved  in  couiitlebs  small  articles,  and  a  few  large  ones. 
Captain  Wadsworth,  despite  his  valiant   acts,  seems 
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aiterwaid  to  have  occasionally  fallen  under  discipline,  for 
it  is  recorded  that  in  1706  he  was  fined  five  shillings  for 
^'hot  headed  remarks  in  oooit  and  haaty  reflectiona  on 
the  judg^." 

The  castellated  front  of  the  Wadsworth  Atbenseom 
occupies  the  site  of  a  famous  Hartford  house.  This  was 
the  Colonel  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  mansion,  where  Wash- 
ington and  Eocliambeau  had  ^besr  first  conference  in 
September,  1780.  The  Athenaeum  was  founded  through 
the  liberality  of  Colond  Jeremiah's  son,  Daniel  Wadsworth. 
Estalidished  more  than  sixty  years  ago  (1842),  its  scope 
has  expanded  to  embrace  the  chief  literary  institutions  ol 
the  city.  Here,  now  under  one  roof,  are  gathered  the 
Library  and  Collections  of  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society  (founded  in  1825),  the  Watkinson  Library  of 
Reference,  the  Hartford  Public  Library ;  the  Hartford  Art 
Gallery  and  Art  Society  School ;  and  a  Bird  Collection  of 
the  Hartford  Scientific  Society.  The  library  of  the  His- 
torical Society  ranks  with  the  best  in  New  England  in 
early  American  history,  and  is  the  depository  of  many 
valuable  manuscripts  of  historical  material;  while  the 
cabinets  are  rich  in  objects  illustrative  of  American  histoiy 
and  prehistoric  arduBolcgy.  The  Watkinson  Ubraiy 
admirably  supplements  the  Historical  Library.  It  was 
founded  by  David  Watkinson,  a  successful  merchant,  and 
an  active  member  of  the  Historical  Society,  who  died  in 
1867  leaving  liberal  bequests  to  these  institutions.  The 
rooms  which  th^  occupy  have  a  delightful  bookish  atmoft* 
phere.  On  the  green  in  front  of  the  AthenoBum  the 
statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  the  young  and  comely  American 
spy,  whose  last  words  of  regret  that  he  had  but  one  life  to 
give  to  his  country  are  familiar,  or  ought  to  be,  to  eveiy 
schoolboy,  deserves  a  passing  ^snce. 
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The  old  Centre  Cliurch,  nearly  opposite  the  Athenaeum, 
ia  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  first  meeting-house.  It 
dates  from  1807,  and  in  its  interior  design  as  well  as  its 
facade  preserves  the  architectiuo  of  its  day.  Back  of  this 
meeting-house  is  the  buxying-grouiul  of  colonial  times  in 
which  are  tlie  graves  of  Hooker,  and  of  other  governors, 
aud  a  plain  central  inonument  to  the  memory  of  the  first 
settlera.  The  site  of  Hooker's  house  is  on  Arch  Street, 
below  the  Athenaeum. 

In  Bushnell  Park,  with  lis  crowning  State  Capitol,  is 
the  city's  show  of  oui-door  art.  Observe  that  this  park  of 
Ijeaxitifully  undulating  territory,  the  central  feature  of  a 
system  of  parks  of  unusual  extent  and  variety  for  a  city 
of  Hartford's  pro]>ortions,  is  in  large  part  reclaluied  from 
an  unsightly  wast  e,  edsred  with  dismal,  unsavory  buildings. 
Its  creation  and  development,  with  its  setting  of  to-day, 
are  due  to  the  foi-esiglit  and  perseverance  of  Horace  Bush- 
nell, the  great  preacher  aud  great  citizen  of  Hartford,  for 
whom  it  was  named  when  he  died  in  187G;  and  it  ptands 
a  very  useful  memorial  of  his  qiiiokening  influences  in 
civic  matters  through  his  forty  years  of  lofty  citizenshi}) 
here.  The  work  of  the  landscape  architect  here  displayed 
is  as  worthy  as  tijat  of  the  sculptor. 

The  capitol  occupies  the  original  site  of  Trinity  College 
which  was  removed  to  make  way  for  it.  Trinity's  present 
seat  is  on  as  siglitiv  a  ridge  about  a  mile  distant.  Here 
its  range  of  buildings,  of  a  refined  arcbitcrtnrft,  occupy 
the  side  of  a  beautiful  green.  It  is  almost  forgotten  now 
that  Trinity  began  as  Wasliinj^on  College,  which  grew  out 
of  warm  relif^ioiiR  aiilagoiuFims  and  local  rivalries  when 
Connecticut  had  two  capitals.  When  in  1823  the  charter 
for  the  coUege  was  granted,  Hartford  celebrated  the  event 
with  bell-ringing,  cannon-iiriug,  and  bonfires,  for  it  saw  iii 
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the  project  a  rival  to  Yale.  By  a  prompt  and  generous 
subscription  to  its  endowment  fund  Hartford  secured  the 
establishment  of  the  institution  from  other  competitors  for 
it,  and  the  new  Washington  Ck>llege  wsa  duly  set  up  as  "a 
tower"  of  defence  for  the  Episcopal  Church  then  centered 
here,  against  the  inroads  of  New  Haven  hereay."  It  be- 
came Trinity  College  in  1846,  upon  petition  of  the  alumni. 
All  the  antagonisms  and  rivalries  long  ago  vanished.  As 
President  Hadley  of  Yale  remarked  at  the  installation  of 
President  Luther  in  1904 :  "  We  breathe  to^ay  an  atmoe- 
pheve  which  helps  toward  lueadth  of  view  and  largeness  of 
tolerance  i  which  makes  us  seek  for  points  of  contact  and 
cooperation  instead  of  for  points  of  divergence  and  antag^ 
onism."  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Congregation- 
alists,  founded  adecade  after  Trinity,  remains  in  the  heart 
of  the  dty. 

The  walk  from  Bushnell  Park  westward  up  Asylum 
Hill  and  along  Fannington  Avenue,  beautified  its  length 
by  handsome  trees,  is  a  favorite  with  many  visitors  on  ac- 
count of  the  association  of  this  attractive  part  with  the 
latter-day  Hartford  literary  group,  notably  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Warner,  and  Clemens,  who  dwelt  for  some  years  in 
close  neighboihood  here.  The  Warner  and  Clemens  places, 
on  the  avenue,  are  easily  recognized  from  the  Sequent 
published  descriptions  of  them,  —  the  Warner  house  in  a 
frame  of  woodland,  the  "  Mark  Twain  "  house  on  a  knoll 
backed  by  an  oak  grove ;  and  the  path  between  the  estates 
worn  by  the  two  constant  friends.  The  Stowe  place  also 
adjoined  "Mark  Twain's,"  on  the  farther  side,  facing 
Forest  Street.  Out  of  Forest  Street  was  the  "  rambling 
Gothic  cottage  "  of  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker  which  Clemens 
first  occnpied  when  he  came  to  live  in  Hartford  in  1871. 
Oppoe&te  was  Warner's  earlier  home,  the  "  litiJe  red-brick 
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cottage  embowmd  m  gveen)**  aaflooiatod  idtli  his  My 
&mmar  in  a  Cfarden,  and  Backlog  StiudUs. 

Beyond  and  westward  lies  picturesque  Weet  Hartford, 

backed  by  the  Talcott  mountainB,  where  the  neat  culture 
of  market  gardens  is  the  chief  industry.  Across  the  River 
Eabt  iiartfoid  is  given  more  largely  to  tobacco-growing. 
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Down  Um  Rirer  bj  Steamboat— Old  DatcU  Poiut  —  Wetben^eld  back  from 
the  Meadow* — The  OlaatODbaiya — Boeky  Bin  and  Cromwell —Poet- 
land  and  Mlddletown  at  the  Great  Bend  —  The  College  City  —  Weatof  »n 
University  and  Berkeley  DiTlnity  School  —  John  Fiake  in  Middletown  — 
The  Sthdu— The  Chatham  HUls— Hlstorio  Mines  — *«  The  Goreraor'a 
Gold  Blng**— Tba  I^riim  nut  tto  BaddttM*^TlM  IhUl  W»a0f— 
Bnlnanl  flw  IUmUhhuj  to  the  itHfffffw  BwtK  At  tiie  RlfeVa  Mootlu 


[HE  steamboats  of  the  "  Hartford  Line,"  for  lower-river 


1  landings  and  bv  the  Sound  to  New  York,  sail  from 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Landing  in  Hartford,  at  the  foot  of 
State  Street.  On  the  way  to  the  pier  one  will  oliserve  a 
few  old  warehouses  suggestive  of  the  West  India  trade  of 
ships  that  have  pasiscd.  But  he  must  imagine  the  old 
wharves  lined  with  vesaelfl,  "often  three  or  four  deep," 
when  Hartford  was  the  head  of  sloop  navigation ;  the 
heaps  of  hogslieiuis  oi  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  covering 
them ;  the  fleet  of  flatboata  loading  for  the  up-river  voyage. 
Quiet  now  pervades  the  River  front.  Occasionally  a  fussy 
t«w-])oat  or  a  string  of  slow-nioving  freight  barges  ruffles 
the  river  surface.  A  low-cut  pleasure  steamer  for  excur- 
sions may  enliven  the  scene  ;  and  gayety  is  added  by  trim 
naphtha  launches.  The  Sound  steamboat  appears  quit€  a 
levialhau  among  this  river-craft.  She  glides  off  from  her 
dock  in  the  late  afternoon  with  a  gentle  movement  as  if 
reluctant  to  disturb  the  prevailing  serenity,  and  as  gently 
proceeds  on  the  down-river  course. 

From  the  vantage  of  the  upper  deck  the  eye  takes  in 
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both  sides  of  the  River  as  the  steamer  placidly  drops  down 
stream.  Old  Dutch  Point  a])[)ears  occupied  by  tlie  yard 
and  ways  of  the  transportatiou  company  which  operates 
the  Hartford  Line ;  and  where  meadows  were  are  the 
works  of  tlie  great  Colt  manufactxjry  of  lire-ai-ms  and  mnr- 
derous  guns.  Leaving  the  city  behind,  the  passage  .■^oon 
winds  between  low  green  brinks  with  spreading  meadows 
hacked  by  li  i^liland.  The  steamer  f*  els  her  way  cautiously 
along  the  narrow  channel,  and  approaches  the  lontr  l>end 
from  Wethersfield  Cove,  on  the  west  side,  in  Wt  therelield, 
and  Keeney's  Cove,  on  the  east  side,  in  Glastonbury,  which 
occupy  portiojoa  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Kiver  iu  colonial 
times. 

The  Wethersfield  Landing  is  one  of  the  oldest  on  the 
River.  The  old  town  lies  back  from  the  meadows,  a  small 
community  now,  engaged  somewhat  in  manufactures  and 
more  in  agriculture.  It,s  tranquil  elm-shaded  streets,  broad 
greens,  and  numerous  old  houses  of  colonial  types  are  its 
features  that  most  cliarm  to-day.  Visitors  a  century  and 
more  ago  were  particularly  impressed  with  its  culture 
of  the  onion.  Brissot  de  Warville  in  his  iVeio  Travels  in 
the  United  States  of  America  Performed  in  1788,  Kendall 
in  his  Travels  through  the  NorOiwestem  Parts  of  the  United 
States  in  tJie  Years  1807  and  1808,  and  others,  made  note 
of  the  yast  fields  iu  Wethersfield  uniformly  covered  with 
this  pungent  bulb,  and  cultivated  almost  entirely  by  women 
and  girls.  Kendall  remarked  that  "Wethersfield  has  a 
church  built  of  brick,  and  strangers  are  facetiously  told  that 
it  was  built  with  ^onions.*  On  explanation  it  is  said 
tiiat  it  was  built  at  the  cost  of  the  female  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  out  oi  the  profits  of  their  agriculture/'  Their 
labor  was  easy  and  was  performed  with  feminine  nicety. 
For,  as  Kendall  further  observed,    the  fair  onion-giowers 
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unite  with  their  industry  a  laudable  care  of  their  beauty; 
.  .  .  iu  the  iield  their  dres.s,  which  ia  cantrived  for  protect- 
ing them  from  tlie  bini,  often  disguiiie.s  every  lineament  of 
the  figiire."  De  Warville  bore  similar  testimony,  and 
remarked  with  true  Gallic  gallantry:  "  New  Haven  yields 
not  to  Weill ersfield  for  the  beauty  of  the  fair  sex.  At 
their  balk  during  the  winter  it  is  not  rare  to  see  an  hund- 
red charming  girls  adorned  with  lliose  lirilliant  complexions 
seldom  met  with  in  joiirneyings  to  the  South,  and  dressed 
in  ele^iant  simplicity."  And  the  mischievous  Peters,  in  his 
romancing  "history"  of  Connecticut,  in  1781  wrote,  "It 
is  the  rule  with  [WetherHlield]  parents  to  Imy  annually  a 
silk  gown  for  each  daughter  above  tlit'  ;i(T(>  of  Ki3veTi  till  she  is 
married.  The  young  beauty  is  obliged  in  return  to  weed 
a  patch  of  onions  with  her  own  hand."  The  cuitiuie  of 
the  onion  continues,  but  tobacr  o,  leeks,  and  garden  seeds 
now  contend  with  it  for  supremacy  in  the  products  of  the 
Wethersfield  farms.  Of  the  colonial  mansions  still  remain- 
ing, chief  in  interest  are  the  "Webb"  and  the  "Deane" 
houses.  The  former  was  "Hospitality  Hall,"  where  met 
the  military  council  of  May,  1781,  when  Washington 
"fixed"  with  Rochambeau  their  plan  of  campaig:n.  The 
assembling  of  the  important  personages  that  comprised 
the  council,  —  Washington,  Rochambeau,  Generals  Knox, 
Diiportail,  and  the  Marcpiis  de  Chastellux,  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull, Colonel  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  of  Hartford,  and  Colonel 
Sam  n  el  1^.  Webb  of  Wethersfield  and  a  in  ember  of  Wash- 
ington's personal  staff,  —  was  a  great  social  as  well  as 
military  event  in  Wethersfield.  The  sittings  took  place 
in  the  large  parlor  of  this  mansion.  The  host  of  Hospi- 
tality Hall "  was  then  Joseph  Webb,  Colonel  Samuel's 
elder  brother.  The  mansion  was  built  by  their  father, 
Joseph  Webb^  a  prosperous  young  roerchant,  in  1752  or 
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1753.  He  died  a  few  years  later,  at  only  thirty-five,  and 
his  widow  married  Silaa  Deane.  Four  y&irs  after  the  lady 
died,  whereupon  Deane  took  a  second  wife,  a  granddaughter 
of  Governor  Gurdon  Saltonstall.  Then  the  "  Deane  house," 
which  Deane  had  previously  erected  adjoining  the  Webb 
place,  began  its  hospitable  aireer.  Jlere  Deane  was  living 
iu  afllueuce  when  he  entered  public  life.  How  he  became 
a  confidant  of  Washington  and  was  sent  out  as  secret 
diplomatist  and  commercial  agent  to  France  is  familiar 
history.  At  that  time  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  in 
the  Revolutionary  cause.  Sub.sequently  came  his  trouble 
and  contentions  with  Arthur  Lee,  his  losses  through  his 
ill  treatment  by  Congress,  and  finally  his  melancholy  death 
abroad,  "  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  America."  Washington 
wiis  a  guest  at  the  Deane  house  in  June,  1775,  when  on 
his  way,  with  General  Charles  Liee,  to  take  command  of 
the  army  at  Cambridge.  In  the  Revolution  Wethersfield 
vessels  engaged  in  privateering,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
privateers  in  commission  w;is  a  brigantine  built  here  and 
sent  out  by  Silas  Deane's  brother,  Barnabas.  She  carried 
a  battery  of  eight  guns  and  a  crew  of  forty-four  men. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  bend  the  steamer  makes  the 
Glastonbury  Landing.  This  old  town,  dating  from  1G80, 
and  taken  from  Wethersfield's  territory,  lies  back  from  the 
River  with  a  frin^re  of  hills.  Several  of  the  estates  along 
"  The  Street."  lined  by  noble  trees  planted  lie  fore  the 
Revolution,  nTp  lielil  by  lineal  de'^eendaTiis  of  the  iirst  set- 
tlers. T!ie  founder?^  coming  from  tlie  neisrhborhood  of 
Glastonbury  in  England  gave  the  place  their  old  home 
name.  It  is  a  town  now  of  varied  manufacturing  interests, 
with  tobacco  the  chief  agricultural  staple.  Tlie  manufac- 
tories utilize  the  water-power  of  several  brooks  that  course 
through  the  town,  contributing  to  its  soenic  attractious. 
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South  Glastonbury,  the  nest  landings  at  the  end  of  another 
bend  of  the  Biver,  is  as  &ir  as  the  upper  viUage.  Here 
Roaring  Bxook,  most  pictuieaque  of  the  town's  stfeams, 
empties  into  the  River.  Onoe  the  Gkstonhurys  weie  ship- 
building  places,  and  had  their  part  in  the  West  India  trade. 
An  old-time  feny  connects  South  Glastonbury  with  Rocky 
Hill  on  the  west  side,  wluoh  also  was  originally  a  part  of 
Wethenfield. 

IVom  the  GlastotnbuiTS  and  Rooky  Hill  the  steamboat 
follows  the  Biver*s  graceful  windings  between  green  banks, 
in  a  eharming  region,  with  the  townships  of  Cromwell  on 
the  west  side^  and  Chatham  and  Portland  on  the  east. 
Then  the  broad  sweep  is  made  to  the  Portland  Landing, 
and  to  Middletown  opposite,  at  the  upper  turn  of  the  Great 
Bend.  Below  Rocky  Hill  the  banks  become  more  perma- 
nent in  appearance,  showing  less  of  the  river's  wash  than 
above.  Cromwell  has  the  hills  from  which  brown  stone  is 
quarried.  Portland  is  the  quarrying  place  particularly  of 
freestone.  Fkom  the  hills  here  freestone  has  been  taken 
out  since  early  colony  days.  The  first  quarry  was  opened 
on  the  water's  edge  where  the  stone  rose  high  and  hung 
shelving  over  the  River.  Portland  was  then  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  Middletown,  as  wero  Chatham  (from  which 
Portland  was  taken)  and  Cromwell.  Onoe  shipbuilding 
was  a  gallant  industry  here  as  well  as  quarrying.  During 
the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812,  the  Portland  or 
Chatham  shipbuilders  laundied  some  fine  frigates  and  pri- 
vate's. Later  they  turned  out  padcets.  The  first  packet 
to  sail  from  New  York  for  Texas  was  built  here  in  1886. 
Afterward  all  the  packets  d  the  New  York  and  Galveston 
line,  begun  in  1847,  came  out  of  Portland  shipyards. 

As  the  steamer  draws  up  to  the  Middletown  Tianding 
the  little  city  rises  pleasantly  to  view  in  the  twilight. 
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Beauty  of  situation  is  but  one  of  the  charms  of  Middle- 
town.    John  Fiske's  delineation  of  a  decade  ago  holds  good 

to-day.  "  In  the  very  aspect  of  these  broad,  quiet  streets 
with  their  arching  trees,  their  dignified  and  hospitable, 
sometimes  quaint  households,  we  see  the  sweet  domesticity 
of  the  old  New  England  unimpaired."  In  the  social  life 
of  the  place,  as  he  says,  there  has  always  remained  "  some- 
thing of  the  courtliness  and  quiet  refinement  that  marked 
the  daj  3  of  spinning-wheels  and  knee-buckles."  Much  of 
this  has  been  due  to  its  institutions  of  learning,  "  much 
also  to  the  preservation  of  old  traditions  and  menUil  halnts 
through  sundry  strong  personalities  the  saving  reiiinaiil  of 
which  the  prophet  speaks."  If  the  visitor  on  a  radiant 
summer  morning  ascends  by  gently  rising  cross-streets 
from  Main  Street  parallel  with  the  River,  to  High  Street 
on  the  terrace  a  himdred  and  sixty  feet  above,  and  bends 
his  gaze  riverward,  an  enchanting  laudsciipe  opens  to  his 
view.  An  amphitheatre  of  rare  natural  beauty  spreads 
out  before  and  around  him.  The  River  with  its  graceful 
bend,  and  broadening  in  front  of  the  city  to  perhaps  half 
;i  mile,  appears  a  silvery  stream  sweeping  eastward,  and 
presently  in  a  narrowing  course,  framed  in  delectable  hills. 
And  if  later  one  drives  northward  from  the  city's  centre 
up  the  Valley,  the  spectacle  which  John  Fiske  has  so 
felicitously  pictured  may  be  enjoyed : 

«  About  eight  miles  north  of  Middletown  as  the  crow  flies,  there 
stands  an  old  house  nf  pntertaimnent  known  as  Sliipjaan's  Tavern, 
in  bygone  days  a  favorite  resort  of  merry  sleighing  parties,  and 
famous  for  its  fragrant  mugs  of  steaming  flip.  It  is  now  a  lonely 
place ;  but  if  you  go  beliind  it  into  the  oniiMd  and  toil  xtp  a  liiU> 
aide  among  tho  gnarled  fitntaitio  applo-trees,  a  giade  ao  aleep  that 
it  almost  invites  one  to  all  fours,  yon  suddenly  come  upon  a  toeno  ao 
rare  that  when  l)eheld  for  the  twentieth  time  it  excites  surprise.  T 
have  Man  few  aights  more  eniraaciog.   The  land  faUa  abruptly  away 
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ia  a  perpendioular  procipioe,  while  fsa  below  the  beautiful  Iviver 
flows  placidly  thmigk  king  ■tratoliM  of  ■miling  BMdowt  Mioh  m 
Vifgil  lod  Danto  ]ii%ltt  bvn  ohoaen  for  thia  Elyaaa  fialda." 

Early  Middli  to^vIl  comprised  two  hamlets  separated  hy 
wide  stretches  of  meadows  and  designated  respectively  the 
"  Lower  Houses  "  and  the  "  Upper  HoTises."  The  present 
city,  in  its  central  part,  constituted  the  "  Lower  Houses," 
and  the  olden  part  of  bat  is  now  Cromwell  the  "  Upper 
Houses."  These  quaint  terms  held  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  from  the  first  settlements,  or  until  1851, 
when  the  "  Upper  Houses  "  became  Cromwell.  The  ])oint 
where  Middletown  was  begun  by  the  original  settlers  of 
1G50  is  near  the  heart  of  the  present  city.  The  sjiot  is 
seen  marked  by  a  rough  boulder,  a  bronze  plate  in  the 
stone's  face  recording  the  data  of  the  town's  tieginnings. 
It  overlooks  the  River  and  the  nearer  railroad,  and  is  over- 
shadowed now  by  a  Catliolic  institution  which  fronts  the 
ancient  burying-ground  where  llie  Puritan  settlers  sleep. 
The  l>uulder  placed  close  to  tlie  graveyard  fence  marks  the 
Greeu  oi  the  first  towu  centre.  In  the  burying-fmiund, 
with  its  memorials  of  the  early  settlers,  is  seen  the  monu- 
ment to  Connnodore  Macdonough,  the  "  hero  of  Lake 
Champlain  **  in  the  War  of  1812,  whose  associations  with 
Middletown  were  through  his  mariiage  and  home  here 
after  liis  laurels  were  won.    His  death  occurred  at  sea. 

Among  modern  structures  on  the  Main  Street  a  plain 
stone  building  of  ofhcial  aspect  with  the  sign  "Custom 
House  "  on  its  front  is  the  relic  of  Middletowrt's  departed 
commercial  ini|M;rtaDee.  At  oneiuue  in  the  latter  ei  ghteenth 
centurj'  Middletown  outran  Hartford,  and  was  the  principal 
port  on  the  Ptiver,  much  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  Early 
in  that  century  in  had  begun  shipbuilding,  and  the  "  cheer- 
ful music  of  the  adxe  and  hammer  '  were  heard  in  its 
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ahipjatdfl  for  long  after.  At  the  opening  of  the  Beyolution 
it  18  aaid  that  more  shipping  was  ownad  hne  than  any* 
whevQ  else  in  Connectlcttt.  John  Fiske  recalls  a  distinct 
nautical  flavor  about  the  place  so  late  aa  the  decade  before 
the  Civil  War.  Meanwhile  manufacturing  had  become 
permanently  established.  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
oentuiy  mills  were  numennis  on  the  brooks  and  sfcreams 
tributary  to  the  Biver,  prodndng  varioos  small  wares, — 
ingenious  and  veiy  useful  '^Tankee  notions"  peculiar  to 
Connecticut  manufacture, — with  machines  and  machin- 
eiy.  Then  Middletown,  at  its  bi-centennial,  was  desoiibed 
mvitbgly  as  a  rural  city  wheie  **  wealth,  satisfied  with 
objects  that  impart  refinement  and  rational  enjoyment, 
must  ever  delight  to  dwell."  Now  its  industrial  statistics 
show  a  broader  variety  of  manufacture,  yet  it  remains  the 
wholesome  rund  city  with  the  added  refinements  of  riper 
yean,  where  all  of  its  community  as  well  as  ''wealth" 
must  find  b  good  to  dwell. 

Wesleyan  Univetsitgr,  which  with  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School  gives  the  cify  the  academic  atmosphere,  has  been 
identified  with  llCiddletown  from  the  foundation  of  the 
institution  in  1831,  the  first  established  college  of  the 
Methodist  l^uscopal  Church  in  the  country.  Its  career 
started  in  the  buildings  of  Captain  Partridge's  "American 
literary,  Scientific,  and  Military  Academy,"  which  had 
removed  to  Middletown  from  Norwich,  Vermont,  in  the 
Upper  Valley,  in  1824.  Designed  to  educate  the  mind 
and  body  together,"  under  military  discipline,  the  academy 
had  given  a  certain  tone  to  the  town,  with  its  soldierly 
instructors  and  uniformed  cadets,  many  of  whom  came 
from  the  South.  But  after  five  years  it  returned  to  Nor- 
wich, and  its  buildings  were  for  sale  when  the  projectors 
of  Wesleyan  were  looking  about  for  a  location.  This 
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opportimity  to  acqoive  xeadj  made  ooU^  haUs,  together 
with  a  libwal  endowment  fund  which  Middletown  dtizens 
mbflcribed,  brought  the  inatitation  heie.  As  time  went 
on,  and  the  college  expanded  to  nniversily  propodioiiBy 
new  boildingB  were  added,  and  along  the  broad  eoU^ge 
green  on  beantifol  High  Street^  College  Bow  anee  fiair  and 
statelj  as  it  appears  to-day.  The  Ftotestant  Episcopal 
Berkley  Diyinity  School,  although  founded  in  ^urtford^ 
has  also  been  identified  with  Middletown  from  its  estab- 
lishment as  a  chartered  institataon.  Credit  for  its  exist- 
ence sad  its  growth  to  fts  present  proportions  belongs  and 
is  generously  given  to  Bishop  John  Williama  (of  the  Deep- 
field  Williams  itaoSly),  fourth  bishop  of  Conneotient,  who 
oiganised  it  as  the  theological  department  of  Trinity  after 
he  had  become  pieeident  of  that  college  in  1849^  and  who 
was  its  active  head  from  the  beginning  till  his  death  in 
1899.  The  main  building,  once  a  commodious  mannon 
house,  constitutes  a  lUgnified  central  piece  to  the  college 
plvit. 

Other  mansions  pleasantly  placed  along  the  River 
banks  disappeared  or  were  despoiled  with  the  occupation 
of  the  water-front  by  railroads  and  its  consequent  trans- 
formation. One  of  these  wss  the  boyhood  home  of  John 
Fiske.  From  his  study  window  the  view  that "  used  to 
range  across  green  pastures  to  the  quiet  blue  waters** 
became  obstructed  by  an  embankment  and  a  coal-whaif  . 
This  was  the  house  of  Fiske*s  maternal  grandmother, 
where  he  lived  from  less  than  a  year  after  his  birth  in 
Hartford  (March,  1842)  till  at  eighteen  he  entered  Harvard 
in  the  sophomore  dass.  It  was  in  this  old  family  mansion, 
browsing  much  in  its  excellent  libraiy,  that  he  exhibited 
thai  marvellous  precocity  which  astonished  his  tutors :  at 
six,  taking  up  the  study  of  Ia.tin ;  at  seven,  reading  CsBsar, 
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and  for  entertainment^  Bollin,  Joeephus,  and  Goldsmith's 
Greece ;  at  eighty  delvmg  mto  Milton,  Bnnyan,  and  Pope, 
having  already  absorbed  all  of  Shakspere;  at  nine,  begin- 
ning Greek ;  before  eleven,  devouring  more  history,  Gibbon, 
Bobertscm,  Fkesoott^  and  most  of  BWsaart ;  in  his  twelfth 
year,  writing  from  memoiy  "a  chronological  table  from 
B.  c.  1000  to  A.  D.  1820,  filling  a  quarto  blank  bookof  sixty 
pages";  by  thirteen,  takmg  np  mathematics,  teaching 
himself  mnsic,  and  sing^  in  the  church  choir;  at  fifteen, 
beginning  German;  at  sixteen,  keeping  his  journal"  in 
Spanish,  and  reading  Tarious  other  modem  languages ;  at 
seventeen,  begmning  Hebrew  and  dipping  into  science. 
With  all  this  amazing  reading  and  study,  ^'  averaging  twelve 
hours  daily  twelve  months  in  the  year,  before  he  was  six- 
teen," he  was  no  pedant^  but  a  genuine  youth,  devoted 
with  ardor  to  outpdoor  sports  and  life,  taldng  long  walks 
and  rides  hi  the  countiy  round  about,  and  boating  on  the 
Eiver.  He  was  Edmund  Fiske  Green  till  his  thirteenth 
year.  His  father,  Edmund  Brewster  Green,  was  a  native 
of  Delaware,  and  his  mother,  Maiy  liske  (Bound)  Green, 
of  Middletown.  Edmund  Brewster  Green  had  been  a 
student  at  Wesleyan,  class  of  1837,  and  had  met  Mary 
Bound  in  the  social  life  of  the  town.  He  became  a  clever 
journalist,  and  at  one  time  was  private  secretary  to  Henry 
Clay.  He  died  young,  at  thirty-seven,  when  editing  a 
paper  in  Panama,  in  1862.  Edmund  Pbke  Green  became 
John  Fbke,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  when  his  mother 
married  Edwin  W.  Stoughton,  the  New  York  lawyer,  of 
the  Valley  Stoughton  family.  He  took  the  name  of  his 
maternal  great^;randfather,  John  Fiske^  a  man  of  force 
and  character  in  Middletown,  for  half  a  century  the  town 
derk. 

The  home  of  the  poet  ^«inaid,  iox  a  Uitle  time  in 
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Middletown,  wu  also  near  the  water-front.  Brainard  came 
to  Middletown  in .  1819  and  opened  a  law  office,  having 
reluctantly  adopted  the  piofeesion  of  his  father,  Judge 
Brainard,  of  New  Londim.  He  pcoved  an  indifferent 
law3rer,  given  more  to  letten  than  to  hriefii.  Several  of 
his  minor  poems  were  written  in  his  clientless  office  on 
Main  Street.  At  length  he  abandoned  his  profeaaion, 
when  he  went  up  to  Hartford  to  edit  the  Mirror  and 
engage  exclnsively  in  the  haiardoue  Htenucj  life. 

From  Middletown  Landing  the  steamer  floats  down 
the  River,  now  sweepmg  eaatwaid  beside  the  Chatham 
hilla.  Aa  the  channel  nanows  below  Middletown  and 
takes  its  wajwaid  course  among  the  ahoals,  the  pilot's 
skill  comes  mto  good  play.  At  times  the  bow  of  the  boat 
seems  about  to  peroe  the  River's  bank  on  one  side  and 
the  stem  to  scrape  the  shore  on  the  other  side;  bat  she 
glides  onward  with  the  ease  of  a  canoe.  Aboat  two  miles 
out  from  Middletown  Landing  the  romantic  pass  of  "  The 
Straits,"  where  the  River  cuts  boldly  through  the  range 
of  hills,  is  approached,  and  its  gentle  aqiect  changes  to 
quite  a  majestic  air.  In  a  deep  and  narrow  channel  it 
swiftly  flows  for  a  mile's  length  between  rocky  banks  rising 
to  heights  of  from  four  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet. 

On  the  rugg^  north  hiBs  are  historic  mines,  in  local- 
ities yet  picturesque.  One,  near  the  head  of  The  Straits, 
was  the  "  Old  Lead  Mine  "  worked  by  foreigners  before 
the  Revolution,  and  then  seized  by  the  Connecticut  gov- 
emment^  supplying  large  quantities  of  kad  for  the  oobny's 
use  through  the  war.  Another,  beyond  and  above  the  aid 
of  The  traits,  was  the  older  and  more  romantic  ''Gov> 
emor*s  Gold  Ring."  This  was  the  place  of  the  early 
investigations  of  John  Winthiop  the  younger,  for  mineral 
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wealth.  Ita  aite  ia  on  Gieat  Hill,  on  The  Strait  Hilla 
lange,  in  the  predneta  of  Cobalt,  a  village  lomanticallj 
8et>  which  takes  its  name  from  the  old  cobalt  mines  of  the 
legion,  north  of  Middle  Haddaan  Landing.  The  "Gov- 
emor'a  Gold  Ring  "  was  in  the  leservation  which  in  1661 
ihe  town  of  Middletown  gnuited  to our  mnxh  honoured 
Governor,  Mr.  John  Winthrop/'  for  the  encouragement  of 
bifl  projects  for  the  discoveiy  of  nunes  and  minerals,  and 
the  setting  up  of  works  for  their  improvement.  Here, 
then  ft  lonely  and  dangerous  wildeniess,  this  intrepid  coIo* 
nial  soientist  used  to  resort,  aooompanied  only  by  his  ser- 
vant, often  spending  three  weeks  at  a  time  in  roasting 
ores  or  assaying  metals.  Although  no  "finds'*  of  great 
value  rewarded  him,  the  ooloniafcs  gave  the  place  its  glit- 
tering name  from  their  impreesion  that  he  had  actually 
obtained  gold  sufficient  at  least  to  be  made  into  rings. 

Night  falls  during  the  passage  of  The  Straits,  and  the 
renuinder  of  the  steamboat's  voyage  is  made  in  darkness. 
It  is  enlivened,  however,  by  the  play  of  the  steamer's 
searchlight  iqion  the  banks  as  the  several  landings  ara 
approached.  Thus  at  intervals  a  series  of  pleasant  land- 
scapes are  thrown  up  to  view  as  on  a  canvas.  Middle 
Haddam  Landing,  In  Chatham,  appeara  at  the  end  of  the 
Tver's  long  eastward  sweep  and  its  turn  southward  again. 
Next  Bock  Landing,  in  East  Haddam,  is  disclosed  in  the 
mellow  light.  Then  East  Haddam  Landing;  and  Giood- 
speed's,  in  Haddam;  Hadlyme;  Beep  Biver,  in  Chester; 
Hamburgh,  in  Lyme;  Essex  Landing;  Lyme  Landing; 
and  fmally  Saybrook  Point. 

The  Haddams  have  various  attractions,  scenic  and  his- 
torical. Shipbuilding,  from  the  splendid  timber  grown 
among  the  hills,  was  a  brisk  industry  on  their  rivet^fronts 
during  and  after  the  Bevolution.   East  Haddam  is  espe- 
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dally  cbanning  in  parts.  Salmon  River  coming  down 
from  the  hi^and  and  here  dropping  into  the  Connecticot 
beautifies  ^e  landecape.  This  trihntaxj  was  in  the  old 
days  a  rich  Balmon-fiehing  place,  and  so  got  its  name.  In 
East  Haddam,  Nathan  Hale,  "  the  American  spy/*  began 
his  modest  career  as  a  schoolmaster  a  few  years  before  the 
Revolution,  and  the  little  hoose  m  which  he  taught  has 
been  preserved  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  In  old 
Haddam  the  visitor  is  directed  to  a  number  of  inteiesting 
landmarks.  Haddam  was  the  birthplace  of  David  Dudley 
Field  and  Stephen  Johnson  Field,  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  -  Court,  the  elder  of  the  four  remarkable 
Field  biothera  (Gyrus  West  Field  and  the  Rev.  Heniy 
Martyn  Field  having  been  bom  in  Stockbridge,  in  the 
Berkshire  lulls).  Their  sister,  Ebnelia,  who  became  the 
wife  of  an  American  misrionaxy  in  Turkey,  and  the  mother 
of  another  United  States  Supreme  Court  judge,  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer,  was  also  bom  here.  Their  father,  the  Rev.  David 
Dudley  Field,  distinguished  in  his  walk  as  minister  and 
town  historian,  was  minister  of  the  first  Haddam  church 
for  many  years.  Beginning  in  1804  he  was  twice  settled 
here,  before  and  after  his  pastorate  in  Stockbridge.  The 
memory  of  the  family  is  kept  fresh  in  the  town  throu^ 
the  gift,  by  Dr.  Field's  sons,  of  the  Meeting^umse  Green 
and  Field  Park  adjoining  the  site  of  the  old  church  where 
their  father  preached  so  long.  An  earlier  minister  of  the 
Haddam  church  was  Uie  Rev.  Aaron  Clevehmd  (or  Cleave- 
land),  great-great-grandfather  of  ex-Fresident  Cleveland. 
He  wee  the  minister  from  17S9  to  1746.  Subsequently 
he  went  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  while  there  became 
a  Church-of-England  man.  He  obtained  Episo(^al  ordina- 
tion in  England,  and  returning  to  America  under  appoint- 
ment as  a  missionary,  he  began  his  labora  in  Delaware. 
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He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1767,  at  thd  home  of  his  old 
friend,  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual 
physique^  "iaU^well  proportioned,  and  powerful."  When 
a  student  at  Harvard  he  outranked  his  ooUege  mates  as  the 
best  swimmer,  skater,  and  wrestler. 

Other  pious  sods  of  Haddam  were  the  brothers  Brainard 
— David  and  John — eighteenth  century  missionaries  to 
the  Indians.  David  Brainard  was  that  fiame  of  ^ety,  the 
ardor  of  whose  labors  among  the  Indians,  emulating  the 
work  of  John  Eliot  a  century  before  him,  burned  out  his 
young  life  in  his  thirtieth  year;  and  whose  journals,  pub- 
lished in  1749  with  a  memour  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  became 
a  dbkssio  of  misnonaty  literature.  The  house  where  he 
was  bom,  in  1718,  stood  back  from  the  Biver  on  an  eleva- 
tion commanding  a  fine  jnospect;  and  near  by  were  the 
beautiful  groves  and  sweet  fields  where,  when  a  child, 
sober  and  inclined  to  meLancfaoly,"  he  wandered  alone, 
and  wrestled  with  his  imagined  **  i^eness  **  foe  peace  with 
an  awful  God.  He  became  affianced  to  Jerusha,  the 
youngest  daus^ter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  but  their  union 
was  sacrificed  to  his  missionary  work.  She  gave  up  her 
life  in  her  care  of  him  through  his  long  lingering  Qlness 
of  consumption,  her  death  occurring  scarcely  four  months 
after  his,  in  h^  eighteenth  year.  He  died  at  Jonathan 
Edwards's  house  in  Northampton,  in  October,  1747,  and 
was  buried  in  the  old  Northampton  burying-ground. 
''Ei^t  of  the  neighboring  ministets,  and  seventeen  other 
gentlemen  of  liberal  education,  and  a  great  concourse  of 
people"  attended  his  funeral,  Jonathan  Edwards  preachmg 
the  funeral  discourse. 

Essex  is  interesting  as  an  old-time  sfaipbuilduig  place, 
where  wardships  were  built  in  the  Revolution,  and  where 
in  the  War  of  1812  the  British  cornered  a  number  of 
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American  yesaela  and  destroyed  them.  Boat-buUding  and 
aailpinaldng  aro  still  carried  on  here  to  aome  extent^  bat 
manufiietnring  long  amce  became  the  ioremoet  indnatry. 
The  town  waa  a  part  of  Old  Saybvook  till  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  oentniy. 

From  Saybrook  Point  the  ateamer  oontmnea  her  night- 
voyage  out  into  the  8ooud  and  on  to  New  York.  The 
traveller  confining  hie  jonmeyingB  to  the  Valley  therefore 
dieembarka  at  thia  last  River  landings  and  finds  shelter  for 
the  remainder  of  the  ni^t  at  a  Saybrook  inn.  The  next 
momuig,  nuAead  of  leaving  the  Yall^  at  Saybrook  Jnno- 
tion,  he  mij^t  well  retoxn  to  Hartford  by  xailioad  and 
depart  at  that  central  point  for  the  world  at  laige.  Thns 
he  may  make  a  leisurely  finishing  trip,  with  stop-overs  " 
at  the  pleasant  places  passed  on  the  down-sail  after 
nightfall 

Thus  we  have  followed  the  comne  of  the  "  Beautiful 
Biver  of  which  the  poet  whose  name  is  most  closely  asso- 
dated  with  it  singe: 

From  that  lone  lake,  the  eu  eet«Kt  of  the  chain 
Tliat  liaka  tiio  muuntuiu  to       mighty  muin, 
FMk  frank  the  racAc  end  swelling  by  the  tm^ 
Roflhii^  to  meet  and  dm  tiid  1x»t»  tbe  sm— 

BUr,  noble,  glorious  river  I  in  thy  wave 

The  snnniest  (dopes  and  gweetest  pastures  lave  J 

The  mountain  torrent  with  its  wintry  roar. 
Springe  from  its  home  and  leaps  upon  thy  shore. 

It  was  Dr.  Dwight's  observation  a  hundred  years  ago,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  Valley  then  poesessed  a  common 
character,  and  in  all  the  different  states  thiough  which  it 
extends  reeembled  each  other  more  than  th^  fellow  citi- 
zens living  on  the  coast  resembled  them.  This  similarity 
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he  found  to  be  derived  ixom  their  desoent^  their  education, 
their  local  circumstanoes,  and  their  mutual  mterarta. 
"People/'  he  sagely  remarked,  "who  live  on  a  pleasant 
BUifaoe  and  on  a  soil  fertile  and  eaqr  of  cultivation,  usoallj 
possess  softer  dispoeitionaand  mamien  . . .  than  those  who 
irom  inhabiting  rougher  grounds  acquire  rougher  minds 
and  ooaraer  habits.  £yen  the  beauty  of  the  soenety  . 
beoomes  a  source  of  pride  as  well  as  of  enjoyment."  So 
it  appeared  that  there  was  no  tract  in  which  learning  was 
more,  and  more  unifonnly,  encouraged,  or  where  sobriety 
and  decorum  were  more  generally  demanded  or  exhibited. 
"  Steadiness  of  character,  softness  of  manners,  a  disposition 
to  read,  respect  for  the  laws  and  magistrates,  a  strong  sense 
of  liberty  blended  with  a  strcmg  sense  of  the  indispensable 
importance  of  energetio  govenmienV*  ^me  all  prodkiminant 
in  this  region. 

These  original  traits  suniye,  but  not  unchanged.  The 
smoothing  hand  of  time  has  passed  over  both  people  and 
landscape^  softening  a  rugged  feature  here  and  thera^ 
remoTing  some  asperities,  rephuang  with  the  beauty  of 
cultivation  the  wilder  beaufy  of  nature  in  the  rough ;  and 
yet  haying  both  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  the  soeneij 
those  picturesque  qualities  which,  we  hope,  will  forever 
be  associated  i^th  the  Valley  of  the  Ckmneefticitt. 
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Abonnkls.   8eo  Indian  tribefl. 
"Abigail,"  the  sliip,  20^  20. 
Adams,  Deacon,  Indian  captive,  246; 

Jolin  Adams,  407;  Samuel  Adamn, 

SM;  407i 

Agaivam,  SO,  80.3;  42SL    Indian  name 

of  SpriiigUcItl,  fico  .Sjirlaglielil. 
Agawam  River.  See  Westfield  lliver. 
Agawams.    Seo  Imliaii  tribe*. 
Alien,  Etban,  2hQ^  27fij  277^  278j  270] 

286;  280;  Ira  Allen,  270;  283  ;  284; 

287  ;  288;  202;  203;  204;  200;  200. 
Aiaop,  Ricbard,  441. 
Altarbaeuhont,  or  Netawanute,  Indian 

cbiof,  20i  82. 
Amorican  biiilt  yaclitff,  Ibo  oarlloHt, 

lilL 

American  democracy,  87j  birtliplaoj 
of, 

AmberBt,  802;  418;  414;  417;  412, 
Amberet  College,  SW4;         417;  410. 
Amherst,  Gen.  Jeffrey,  247;  248;  2M. 
Ammonoofluc  Rivers,  200;  2&0;  338; 

3M;  Mi  «74. 
Amsterdam  Trading  Company,  0;  10^ 

IL 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  Tlj  74;  76;  76; 
189;  mi;  430]  the  affair  of  the  Con- 
necticut charter,  440.  443. 

AppaUchlan  chiUn,  340;  .347. 

Appleton,  Maj.,  117.  12.3.  124.  120, 
180,  1.3G.  1.37.  140.  143;  Thomas 
Gold  Appleton,  ^ 

Apsley,  Alice,  see  Fenwlck,  Lady;  Sir 
Edward  Apsley,  13. 

♦•Archipelagos,"  The,  Q. 

Arsenal,  United  States.  See  Spring- 
field. 


Ashman  family,  in  Northampton,  409. 

Ashuelot  River,  168;  a&S. 

Atherton,  Rev.  Hope,  164;  150. 

Atkmaon,  Hodgson,  814,  name  in  Bel- 
lows Falls,  314;  Col.  Theodore  At- 
kiiwoo,  22iL 

Atlee,  Samuel  J., 

B 

Bailey  (or  Bayley),  Gen.  Jaoob,  284; 

Bancroft,  George,  84;  70;  116;  in 
Northampton,  408;  in  Springfield, 

m 

Baptiste,  CapL,  171;  188. 

Barlow,  Jool,  44L 

Barnard  family,  in  Deorliold,  SOIL 

Barnard,  Frederick  A.  P.,  442. 

Barnot,  260  ;  316;  propo^sed  head  of 

river  navigation,  817;  surveys  for 

canals  from,  32Q;  321;  822;  333; 

334  ;  337;  364;  378;  Scotch  seUlers 

of,  878. 
Barton  River,  34& 
Bates  family,  In  Northampton,  400. 
Bath,  2G2;  365;  SIfl, 

Battle  of  Bloody  Brook. "  See  King 

Philip's  War. 
Bay  Path,  The,  86;  outlined,  88;  86; 

143: 

Beaucours,  Capt.  de,  178. 

Bfieoher,  Rev.  Henry  Ward,  4L 

Iteechcr's  Falls,  ML 

B«era,  Capt.  Richard,  in  King  Philip's 
War,  117;  120;  121;  f aUl  march  of, 
121-122;  grave  of,  In  Northfleld, 
122.  303. 

Beers's  Mountain,  122. 

B«en's  Plain,  122,  303. 
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Belcher,  Jonathan,  governor  of  MasHa- 
chuaetta,  206;  the  "Oovemor'a 
Fans,"  Chesterfield,  ^hL 

Bellowa  Fort,  2il. 

Bellowi,  Oen.,  Benjamin,  226;  241; 

242;  270;  203;  380;  Rev.  Uenry  W. 

Bellows,  381L 
Bellowa  Falla,  186;  203;  2QI;  207;  288; 

in  the  Last  French  War,  240;  canal 

at,  311^  314i  316;  317j  33^  336; 

887  :  880  ;  356;  the  gorge,  866-867. 

Bennington,  220;  22^;  262;  204;  271; 

273;  Vermont  Aanembly  at,  274, 

283.  204.  297-208.  267. 
Bennington  Party,  The,  267;  268;  204; 

268;  274;  276;  277;  278;  288;  286; 

287;  290  ;  202;  204;  206;  226. 
Berkeley  Divinity  School,  463;  466; 

development  of,  466. 
Berkahire    County,    311;  Berkshire 

Hills,  2Q2i  342;  302;  363. 
Bemardatown,  188;  flnt  <•  Falls  Fight 

Townalilp,"  207;   named  for  Sir 

Francia  Bernard,  207;  21L 
Black  lUvor,  200;  240;  M&;  Sfifi;  SSL 
Blanchard,  Joaeph,  surveyor,  262;  Col. 

Joslali   Blanchard,    225;  Thomas 

Blanch&rd,  river  steamboat  builder, 

380. 

"Blessing  of  the  Bay,"  the  ship,  17; 

18;  4L 

Bliaa  t4i^vem,  Haverhill,  S&L 

Block,  Adriaen,  1;  2;  8;  4;  voyage  of 

discovery  to  and  np  the  Connecti- 
cut, 0-8;  f\irther  explaualions  of, 
8-0;  10;  11;  12;  82;  81, 

Block  Island,  2;  first  named  Loisa, 
named  for  Adriaen  Block,  8;  84-88; 
fiii  92;  JiL 

Block  Island  Indians,  84;  80;  00;  ex- 
pedition against,  OT,  l>;i. 

Bloody  Brcxjk,  126;  120;  308;  Battle 
of,  see  King  I'hilip's  War. 

Bloomfleld  (first  Mineheod),  862;  872. 

Blow-me-down  Brook,  887. 


Boundary  lines  between  states,  Con- 
necticut nortli  bound,  10&-200.  862. 
864;  Connecticut  west  bound,  220, 
221.  264;  Mass&chutmtla  tiurth 
bound,  862,  SSO;  Mafisachnsetts-New 
Uampehire  line,  198,  109.  208,  210. 
211;  MaasachosettJi  weiit  bound,  220. 
221,  264;  New  Hampsliire  west- 
bound, 220,  264,  255i  288,  289,  201. 
299;  New  Ham psbi  re-Canada  north 
line,  348,  349;  New  Hampshire-Can- 
ada west  line,  361;  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  and  Canada  line, 
851;  New  Hampshire  -  Vermont 
line,  27L  279,  282,  299;  United 
States-Canada  Ihje,  376;  Vermont 
lines,  279j  291,  294,  296;  Vermont- 
Canada  line,  368. 

Boynton,  Sir  Matthew,  OL 

Bradford,  William,  governor  of  Fly- 
mouth,  18;  16;  16j  18;  26]  Mj  88; 

Bradford  (flnt  Moretown),  299;  854; 

865;  881. 
Bnuiley,  Stephen  Rowe,  288. 
Itnuliitreet,  Simon,  43;  44. 
Brainard,  John  0.  C,  441;  442;  467- 

Brainard,  David,  missionary  to  the 
Indians,  birthplace  in  Haddam,  461; 
grave  of,  in  Northampton,  461;  bis 

brother  John,  4flL 
Brattlo,  William,  200;  BraUleborough 

named  for,  200. 
Brattloborough,  83;    171;   183;  198; 

100;  200  ;  204;  210;  conventionfl  at, 

285,  2M;  286;  821;  336;  341;  348; 

367;  358  ;  888;  the  modem  town, 

889-301. 

Brewster's,  Col.,  Hanover  Inn,  298. 

Brewster,  Jonathan,  24;  26;  M. 

Bridges,  the  first  Hartford  bridge, 
300  ;  300;  first  across  the  river, 
357 ;  377;  first  in  tlie  Massachusetts 
Reach,  425. 

Brodhead,  John  Romeyne,  11;  9^ 
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Brooke,  Lord,  20;  68;  SIL 
Brook  field,  85]  114;  110;  135^  IMi 
BruiiBwick,  863  ;  373;  374. 
Bull,  Capt.  Thomas,  Ti;  76j  IQ. 
Bnrdette,  CharlML.,  3fi5. 
Burr,  Aaron,  47j  807i  430. 
Busbnell,  Rev.  Horace,  iAL 

C 

Cable,  George  W.,  4O0i  iTL 

Cambridge,  MaasachuMUa,  co)oniflt< 
for  river  Urnna  from,  24,  33,  34,  80. 

Canaan,  861i  SMi  888i  371i  372;  313. 

Canada,  81j  140;  148;  101;  captive* 
taken  to,  HM^  105, 106-100.  177.  180. 
213^  227i  246,  241;  107;  171;  181; 
186;  180;  103;  conquest  of,  108,  201^ 
262.  370;  109;  2Q4j  205;  218;  241; 
244:  propoeed  onion  of  Vermont 
•with,  290;  projected  canals  to,  820, 
822;  347;  348;  363;  307;  808;  300; 

am 

Canal  coinpanic«,  311;  312;  313;  314; 

816;  318;  310;  820;  321;  822;  824. 
CanalR.    See  Locks  and  Canals. 
Canoeing,  887;  884;  ilfl.  See  River 

craft;  alRO,  Navigation. 
Cauouchet,  Indian  chief,  142;  146; 

148;  fate  of,  161-162;  168;  Ififi. 
Canoniciw,  Indian  chit'f,  86j  80. 
Caughuawagas.    See  Indian  tribes. 
Cbfcmbly,  Mons.  de,  IfiL 
Chambly,  180;  188:  203;  286. 
Champney,  J.  Wells,  SiiS. 
Chaimiog,  William  Ellcry,  ML 
Chapiu,  Deacon  Samuel,  statue  of 

"The  Puritan,"  420;  Henry  and 

Japhet  Chapin,  420;  Hannah  (Cha- 

pin)  SluKlnn,  423- 
Chapin  family  in  Springfield  and  Chic- 

opee,  42Q;  423. 
Chapman,  Capt.  Robert,  14^ 
Charleatown,  201;  207;  208;  200;  210; 

in  the  Old  French  War,  212-214; 

named  for  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  218; 

210;  223;  225;  iu  the  Last  French 


War,  227-280.  240.  244.  246;  240; 
261;  252;  conventiona  at,  201-203; 
Vermont  Assembly  at,  206,  206^  207, 
298;  New  Haitipslurc  Assembly  at, 
200;  311;  380;  880;  887;  the  modern 
town,  388. 
Charter  Oak,  the,  72;  440;  442;  site  of, 
443. 

Chastelltut,  Marquis  de,  4fiflL 

Chatham,  462;  war-«liips  and  packet« 
built  at,  462;  450. 

Chatham  hills.  4M. 

Cheshire  County,  ^1;  2Qfi. 

Chester,  Deep  River  Landing,  450. 

Chesterfield,  208;  200;  210;  206;  368; 
888;  300;  301. 

Chesterfield  Academy,  SQL 

Chioopee,  161;  868;  419;  420]  the 
modem  city.  423. 

Chioopee  River,  311;  368  ;  423. 

Chittenden,  Thomas,  governor  of  Ver- 
mont, 276;  270;  277;  278j  284;  m 

ChriRtinenscn,  Ilondrich,  Dutch  navi- 
gator, 8;  4;  8;  fl. 

Churchill,  Winston,  38L 

Clap,  Rev.  Tliomas,  president  of  Yale 
College,  la. 

Claremont  318;  360;  ^0;  387;  888. 

Clarke,  David,  4^1  Martha  Pitkin 
(Wolcott)  Clarke,  see  Pitkin, 
Martha. 

Clarksville,  871;  named  for  Benjamin 
Clark,  312. 

CIark*8  Island,  its  legend  of  Capt. 
Kidd,S9S. 

Clemens,  Samuel  Langhome,  Hartford 
home  of,  440. 

Cleveland,  lie  v.  Aaron,  406-461;  an- 
cestor of  Grover  Cleveland,  400. 

Colebrook,  862j  371;  named  for  Sir 
John  Colebrook,  372. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  governor  of  New 
York,  321. 

Clinton,  George,  governor  of  New 

York,  220;  285;  M6;  28ft. 
Clyde  lliver, 
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Cobalt,  1^ 

Cogswell,  Dr.  Joseph  Greoa,  ADiL 
College  Party,  The,  867^  268]  269; 
centered  In  "Drwiden"  (Hanover), 
200.  202;  gOOi  addreasea  of,  2IV2- 
268.  264.  267.  208.  272;  280-282; 
the  "  United  Committees,"  208,  206^ 
267, 268,  273,  275,  270;  the  " Protest- 
ing Members,"  278,  279^  280]  the 
Unlt43d  Towns,"  283^  288;  289;  290; 
291;  298;  294;  296;  297;  298;  299; 
300: 

Cold  River,  242;  SiL 

Golden,  Cad  wall  ader,  lieut. -governor 
of  New  York,  2M;  26fl. 

Cole,  John,  435;  his  wife,  Anna  (Ed- 
wards) Cole,  see  Edwards. 

Colonial  life  In  the  Iltvor  towns,  163. 

Columbia  (first  Cockburn  Town, 
named  for  Sir  James  Cookbura), 
352;  872;  m 

Concord,  Maaiiachusetta,  158;  grantees 
of  River  townships  meeting  at.  21IL 

Concord,  New  Hampshire,  207;  22ii 

aia. 

Connecticut  charter,  71]  72]  200;  440; 
44« 

Connecticut  Colony,  47^  48-55;  04;  67; 
C8i  69]  70]  charter  for,  71^  72;  79] 
80]  81]  in  the  Pequot  wara,  07-112; 
in  King  Philip's  War,  113,  130,  139. 
15L  168,  161]  19»-200:  281;  807; 
440; 

Connecticut  constitution,  40]  60]  6L. 
Connecticut  IlistoHoal  Society,  50j  00; 
443;  444. 

Connecticut  lakes,  840;  Fourth  Lake, 
848-840;  Third  (or  Sophy)  Lake, 
aifl;  Second  Lake,  349,  860;  First 
(orCounecticut)  Lake,  349.  850.  851, 
868,  307,  308,  3<10,  SIL 

Connecticut  "Old  Patent,"  19;  08;  69; 
Tli  72. 

Connecticut  Path,  the  Old,  26. 
Connecticut  plantations,  provisional 
government  for,  46-46;  i&. 


Connecticut  River,  Indian  name  of, 
Qulnnitukqut  or  Long  tidal  river,  1; 
Dutch  name  of,  De  Vetsche,  or 

Freshwater,  L  ?i  lir  22;  English 
name  of,  Connecticut,  1]  called 
«'The  Beautiful  River,"  0]  discovery 
of,  and  exploration,  by  Adrlaen 
Block,  6-8;  an  early  colonlai  bigli- 
way,  303-809;  opened  to  navigation 
by  tlie  Dutch,  804;  Dutch  occupa- 
tion, 12-18,  50-60;  English  occupa- 
tion, 14-23,  24-87;  colonial  navi^ja- 
tion,  303-804;  locks  and  canals,  810- 
824;  flteainboats  and  Bteamboating, 
825-841 ;  head  waters,  31tl  (see  Con- 
necticut lakea);  course  through  four 
states,  847;  area  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  drained,  347;  tribu- 
taries from  New  Ilampsltire  and 
Vermont,  347,  848^  862.  868.  864. 
856,  360.  357,  358,  entering  in  Mas- 
sachuaelta,  850^  SOL  802,  363,  39£ 
in  Connecticut,  304,  865,  300;  ter- 
race system,  351.  352;  the  terrace 
basins"  from  the  headwaters  to 
Ix>ng  Island  Sound,  852-80<];  chang- 
es In  the  river  bed,  20^=206. 
Connecticut -River  Canal  Company, 
The, 

Connecticut-River  Company,  The,  819; 

820;  322;  m 
Connecticut-Kiver  Valley  Steam  Boat 

Company,  2M. 
Connecticut^  sute,  820]  SiL.  See 

Boundaries. 
Connecticut  State  House,  the  old,  440, 

441;  the  new,  72,  364^  448,  445» 
Connecticut  Trail,  the  second,  86. 
Connecticut  Valley,  topography  of, 

846-800;  bounding  summits,  847; 

the  Upper  Valley,  108.  109,  208. 

204  .  206.  220.  250.  260.  200,  320, 

351,  852,  854  ,  380.  801;  in  the  Mae- 

gachuaotta  Reach,  350-803;  the  •♦new 

red  santlstone"  formations,  869-801 ; 

the  Lower  Valley,  480^47,  li&=ifiL 
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Co««  conntiy,  The,  180i  203;  220; 
228:  221;  2^  368i  the  "Garden  of 
New  EiikUihI,"  853;  373;  the  Lower 
Coiis,  225^  253i  3Mi  828, 
878.  886;  Upper  CoiSe,  226i  268, 

3r>4, 373,  am 

ConLiiieuial  Congress,  208;  204;  276; 

270;  277;  278;  270;  284  ;  280  ;  287; 

288;  MOi  2Q4;  205]  MOi  297i  m 
Cooper,  Jamcfl  Fenlaiore,  88;  118; 

Lieul.  Thomas  Cooper,  134;  laeul. 

William  Cooper,  IIL 
Cotton,  Rev.  John,  80;  40;  41j  43, 
Comisti,  200;  278;convpntioiin  at,  270. 

280.  282,  283.  203.  204  ;  297;  360; 

880;  ^ 
Courtenaaiiche,  Capt.,  IM. 
C<)wa£8,  on  the  Great  Oz-Bow,  179; 

203;  223;  224;  878. 
Cromwell,  iM;  4^  4M. 
Crorawell,  Oliver,  07;  08j  TIL 
Cross,  Jiunes,  Iiidixui  trader,  2Qfl. 
Crown  Point,  286;        240j  246]  247] 

24fl. 

Ciown  Point  Road,  246-247;  m 
Cumberland  comity,  2Qi;  206]  286] 
289;  290. 

D 

Dalton,  861]  Ml  8(4]  SZL 

Dalton  MountaiiiB,  877. 

Dartmouth,  carl  of,  260]  883. 

Dartmouth  College,  established,  266. 
267.  260  ;  200;  261;  lirst  College 
Hall,  202  ;  204;  under  the  patronage 
of  Vermont,  274;  the  Dartmouth 
oootrorersy,  800;  887  ;  866;  872; 
873  ;  380;  the  college  of  to^y,  882- 
383;  first  commencement,  in  1771, 
382-383.  See  College  Party;  Hano- 
ver; New  Connecticut,  Wheelock. 

Debellne,  Gen.,  216]  210]  217. 

Deane,  Silas,  460,  461]  bis  brother, 
Barnabas,  ihL 

Deerficld,  80,  81]  83]  in  King  Philip's 
War,  116,  117,  119,  121^  123,  134, 


126j  120,  128,  129,  130,  laOj  188i 
145.  148.  151,  164.  156,  168,  169, 
100;  reoccupatlon  of,  102,  107;  in 
the  French  and  Indian  wars,  104. 
106-100. 167-108.  170.  100.  212.  214; 
sack  of  in  1704,  164,  168-177.  180, 
101.  102,  200,  203.  204,  gravei  of 
victims  of,  107]  108]  208]  Pocum- 
tack,  Indian  name,  SOfl;  311^  812] 
320;  821;  886;  360  ;  302;  tlie  mod- 
em town,  396-398:  Deerfield  Old 
Street,  124,  126,  166,  168,  806, 
398;  414. 

Deerfield  Academy,  102;  307. 

Deerfuld  Mountains,  301;  306. 

Deerfield  River,  88;  168]  164]  ITlj 
814;  321]  336]  362]  804]  3Q&. 

Deerfield  Valley,  83] 

Delaware  River,  John  Fitch's  steam- 
boats on,  325,  320,  328. 

Dennie,  "Joe,"  "the  American  Addi- 
son," aaa^im 

I°)enni8on,  CapL  George,  168;  IM 

I)oxt«r,  George,  2. 

Dickinson,  Heuben,  in  Ely's  insurreo- 
Uon,  ili. 

Dogs  in  Indian  warfare,  188;  a  captive 

eqtiaw  thrown  to,  138-180;  the  hunt 
sergeant,  IM. 

Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  colonists 
from,  24,  36,  44,  46]  controversies 
over  the  intrusion  of  on  the  Ply- 
mouth Meadowaj26--20.  See  Windsor. 

"Dresden"  (Hanover),  260]  202]  265] 
268;  278]  277]  ^;  2M;  288]  con- 
venUoDs  at,  208]  3S2. 

"  Dresden  sUtesmen,  Hie,*'  3B2<  See 
College  Party,  The. 

Dudley,  Josepli,  governor  of  Masmi- 
chusetts,  130]  100]  lOlj  Thorn w 
I^udley,  govemer  of  Massachusetts, 
43]  Col.  William  Dndloy,  100,  101. 

Duke  of  York,  74]  grants  to,  221,  2M. 

Dummer,  William,  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, 200;  Fort  Dummer  named 
for,  200]  202. 
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Diunmeraton,  199]  219]  368]  288. 

Duportailf  Qen.  IfilL 

Dutch  arms,  Mt  up  at  Saybrook  Point, 

19] 

Datch  charter  of  1614,  9;  10;  LL 

Dutch  Houae  of  Hope,"  The,  I9i  31; 
22]  25]  26]  29]  38]  87i  fall  of,  6d- 
0(5]  82]  86]  m 

Dutch  occupation,  1-18:  fint  trading 
poet,  16,  19]  Indian  title,  \0^  19] 
25]  42]  colliaiona  with  the  Eugliah, 
G7-02;  93;  97j  101]  440. 

Dutch  Point,  440]  441L 

Dutch  West  India  Company,  11]  12; 
18]  19]  20]  22;  06. 

Duyckinlc,  Evert,  68. 

Dwight,  Capk  Henry,  407;  Jonathan 
Dwigfat  &  Song,  407]  Mjuy  (Ed- 
warda)  Dwight,  407^  400]  MehiUble 
(Partridge)  Dwight,  407i  Judge 
Nathaniel  Dwight,  407^  Theodore 
Dwight,  407^  441]  Coi.  Timothy 
Dwight,  200^  407]  Maj.  Timothy 
Dwight,  407j  409]  Dr.  Timothy 
Dwight  (president  of  Yale),  200, 
846.  860.  851,  305.  408.  404.  birth- 
place of,  407,  409^  412,  IfiS. 

Dwight  family,  in  Hatfield,  WJ^  407] 
in  Northampton,  200^  407;  in  Spring- 
field, 311^  40L  420,  422,  423. 

Dyer,  William,  64;  &L 


East  Bamet,  877]  878. 

East  lladdam,  80]  83]  360]  nock  Land- 
ing, 460:  KaHt  Haddaiu  Laudiug, 
469;  the  modem  town,  460l460. 

East  Hartford,  861;  4S8i 

Eaat  Northfield,  892;  SQi 

Eaat  Windsor,  829;  864  ;  431i  "  Wind- 
sor FarmeB,"  432]  iM. 

Eastern  Union.    See  Vermont. 

Kdwarda,  Agnes  (Spencer),  485;  Anne 
(Edwards)  Cole,  485;  Elizabeth 
(Tuthiil)  Edwards,  436]  erratic  ten- 
dencies of  Elizabeth  Tathill  and  the 


Edwards  race,  436-436;  Esther 
(Stoddard)  Edwards,  486-487;  Je- 

nialia  Edwards,  461;  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwarda,  406,  407,  houao  of,  409, 
410.  piUpit  of,  410]  birthplace  of, 
4^  484,  486,  487i  461i  Mary  (Tal- 
ooW)  Edwards,  486;  Pierpont  Ed- 
wards, 436]  Illcliard  Edwards,  486, 
436;  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  bouse 
of,  4.S-1-435.  436,  437.  sketch  of,  436- 
437.  438;  WUUam  Edwards,  ^ 

Edwards  family,  in  Hartford,  486]  in 
Northampton,  407,  409,  410]  in 
South  Windsor,  iM=42S. 

Eelkens,  Jacob,  12> 

EleeUon  sermon,  first  in  Vermont,  &L 

Ellsworth,  Joaias,  481]  Oliver  Ells- 
worth, 431]  "Ellsworth  mansion," 
the,  431^82. 

Ely,  Nathaniel,  194|  Samuel  Ely,  see 
Ely's  insurrection. 

Ely's  insurrection,  411;  acts  of,  in 
Northampton,  412,  418,  414]  in 
Springfield,  413;  Samuel  Ely,  the 
leader,  412^  413,  414,  416. 

Emerson,  Balph  Waldo,  897. 

Endicott,  John,  in  first  Pequot  expe- 
dition, Oil  08,  04]  wmgoinary  com- 
mission of,  8L. 

Enfield,  80;  81j  Mi  480]  Enfield 
Shakers,  481. 

Enfield  Rapids,  7;  26;  88]  head  of  tide 
water  at,  303]  304]  805;  316]  818] 
817:  319;  822]  328]  834;  386i 

EngliHli  occupation,  8;  13]  14-23;  entry 
of  riymouth  men,  17]  Bay  colony 
expeditions,  17;^  18]  establishment 
of  the  Plymouth  House,  20^  21]  0£. 

"Equivalent  Lands,"  the,  100]  200] 
207.  210. 

Ervlng,  121]  888;  named  for  John  Er- 
vh)g,  SSL 

Essex,  ^;  461;  war-sUps  and  priva- 
teers built  at,  461]  4Q2. 

Everett,  Edward,  129,  Dr.  William 
Everett,  120. 
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Kxotor,  200j  261j  Now  IlftmpMhlre 
government  at,  20<J,  208^  210^  272. 
276.  270.  282.  284.  287.  291.  m 

Exeter  Party.  See  New  Hampshire 
gOTemment,  under  Exeter. 

P 

Falrlee,  826;  Morey'e  Bt«amboat  at, 

Falla  Fight  Township.  See  Bernards- 
town. 

Fails  Moontain.   See  Kilbom  Peak. 
I'ails  River,  IMj  801i  8&L 
Fallsmen.    Sco  River  Navigation. 
Farmington  (Tuuxis)  Biver,  21]  88] 
804;  481: 

Famsworth,  Davtd,  Indian  captiTO, 

246;  Ebenezer  Famsworth,  Indian 
capUve,  228^  220^  234,  280,  287,  230. 

Father  Rale's  War,  108;  201;  208; 
206;  212. 

Fay,  Jonas,  294]  290. 

Fenwicic,  George,  07^  08,  72^  bouae  of 
on  Sayhroolc  Point,  73,  78j  his  wife. 
Lady  Fonwlck,  73,  tomb  of  in  Say- 
hrook,  78]  their  daughters,  Dorothy 
and  Elizabeth,  72. 

Ferries,  the  chain  ferry,  809j  Went- 
worth's  Ferry,"  246;  "WolooU's 
Ferry,"  4M;  162. 

Fioid,  Rev.  David  Dudley,  400]  liis 
sons,  .lustlce  Stephen  Johnson,  Da- 
vid Dudley,  Cynis  West,  and  Rev 
Henry  Martyn,  4Q0,  his  daughter 
Emelia,  wife  of  Justice  Brewer, 

400. 

Field  family,  in  Iladdam,  liUL 
Fifteen-Miles  Falls,  226]  268]  816] 
317;  8r,l;  ,%3]  3M;  878;  370]  from 
the  "great  eddy"  to  tlio  "pitch," 

377-,'^78 

Figurative  Map,  the,  from  Adriaen 

Block's  data,  0;  liL 
First,  or  Connecticut,  Lake.  See  Con- 
necticut Ukes.  . 


FIske,  John,  88]  44;  GOj  Gl;  70^  71] 
453  ;  466;  boyliood  home  and  early 
life  of  in  Middletovrn,  466-467;  bom 
Edmund  Fiske  Green,  467;  John 
Fjske,  senior,  46L 

Fitch,  John,  inventor  of  the  steamboat, 
birthplace  of,  IfiS.  See  Steamboats. 

Flatboat,  the.  See  River  Craft,  also 
River  Navigation. 

Fletcher,  Benjamin,  governor  of  New 
York,  iiiL 

Florence.    See  Northampton. 

"Flower  of  F-ssex."  See  Battle  of 
Bloody  Brook,  under  King  Philip's 
War. 

Flynt,  John,  in  Indian  massacre,  24iL 
Foote,  Mary,  Indian  captive,  1Q(L 
Fort  Bridgman,  288]  24L 
Fort  Dammer,  198]  200-201 ;  201',  205; 
truck-house  for  Indian  trade,  199, 
806.  all;  204  ;  206;  210;  In  the  OUi 
French  War,  211,  212,  21^  4fiL 
Fort  Massachusetts,  211]^  212]  2JA 
Fort    No.  4,::  201]  in  the  Old  French 
War,  210, 212,  213,  214]  remarkable 
defence  of,  216-218;  224;  226;  in 
the  Last  French  War,  228,  229,  ^6, 
240,  247]  260]  251]  878]  380]  site  of, 

m 

Fort  Pelbam,  2LL 

Fort  Shirley,  21L 

'•Fortune,"  the  ship,  4]  fi. 

Fossil  footprints,  350-301. 

Fourth  Lake.    See  Connecticut  lakes. 

Franklin,  Benjambi,  271]  iOL 

Franklin  County,  SQi. 

French  and  Indian  Ware,  139]  162] 
841;   348i  ^Ml  See  Queen 

Anne's  War,  Father  Rale's  War, 
Old  French  War,  Last  French  War. 

Fronteiiac,  Count,  governor  of  Can- 
ada, lliL 

Frontiers.  See  New  England  frontiers. 

Fuller,  Goorge,  Slffl. 
Fundivmental  Orders  of  Connecti- 
cut," The,  fiO. 
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Gafflold,  Benjamin,  in  Indian  mas- 

aacro,  240-241. 
Gallop,  Capt.  John,  in  the  "earliest 

sea-fight  of  the  nation,"  88;  ilL 
"  GanieD  of  New  England. "  See  Co6» 

couDtty. 

Gardiner,  Lion,  80;  OTj  aketdi  of,  00; 

61;  in  the  Pequot  wars,  t>2,  03,  94, 

05^  or,  09^  ipo,  m 
Gardner  range,  868;  877. 
General  Court,  Connecticnt,  48]  49; 

60i6li50;61;65j06i76i70i90; 

war  declared  by  against  the  r«iuotB, 

97-08;  110;  SOfi. 
General  Court,  MaasachiuettB,  41j  43; 

45i  47;  122;  130i  lOL  206;  241L 
Gibbons,  WiUiani,  Og. 
Gilbert,  John,  Indian  captive,  1^ 
Gill,  850;  361;  8<J2;  named  for 

lieut. -govern or  Moees  Gill,  S04;  Rl?- 

erside,  SfiiL 
Glastonbury,  I3fl;  365;  443;  Keeney's 

Cove,  440;  Glastonbury  landing, 

iM  I  the  modem  town,  4Cl-4sa. 
Glme8,  iMrael  and  John,  hontora,  363. 
Gloucester  C<Kinty,  jiOfi; 

21KL 

Glover,  Rot.  Pelatlah,  133;  136, 
GMb,  WUUam,  the  "regicide,"  in 

Hadley,  117-110;  iSil^m. 
Goffe'a,  Col.  John,  regiment,  245;  247; 

aiiL 

Gomez,  Estevan,  2. 

"Governor's  Gold  Ring,"  The,  46S- 

Grafton  County,  281;  266;  22(L 
Grant,  Samuel,  438;  his  son,  Matthew, 

438;  ancestor  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 

438. 

Grant  family,  in  Windsor  and  South 

Windsor,  437;  4afl. 
Gray  Lock,  Indian  chief,  202;  204; 

212;  2i8. 
Gray  lock,  mount,  2(12. 


Great  Falls,  The.   See  Bellows  Falls, 
and  Tumer*e  Falla. 

"  Great  PaJta  Fight,"  The.    See  King 

Philip'8  War. 
Great  Monadnock,  109. 

Great  Ox-Bow,  170;  203;  378;  379;  58L 
Green,  Edmuxul  Brewster,  4o7;  Ed- 
mund Fiske  Green,  see  Fiake,  John. 

Green  Mountains,  211j  246;  247;  256; 

267;  258  ;  2M;  my,  288;  28'.>;  2W; 

201;  202;  200;  347;  348;  854;  367; 

862;  364;  ffiUL 
"Green  Mountain  Boys,"  The,  266; 

286. 

Green  River,  164;  166;  182;  106;  802; 
304. 

Greenfield,  164;  100;  181;  182;  Gr«en 
Illver  Farms,  108;  in  the  Old  French 
War,  212;  811;  Mlj  aSfi;  «41i  869; 
861;  862;  the  modern  town,  894- 

"  GrilBn,"  the  ship,  40;  41. 

Grout,  Hllkiab,  In  Indian  massacre, 

24Q321L 
Guildliall,  352;  858;  874;  3m 

U 

Uaddam,  80;  82;  SG&i  Goodspeed's 
Landing,  460;  the  modem  town, 

41}Q=ifiL 

Iladley,  Arthur  T.,  president  of  Tale 
College,  4ilL 

Iladley,  80;  81;  83;  In  King  PhlUp'a 
War,  117.  118>  110.  120,  121.  122. 
128.  126.  120.  180.  182.  136.  187, 
188.  140.  146.  140.  160.  164.  157. 
168.  attack  on,  150.  160i  161;  166; 
204;  early  Iladley  t>oatB  and  boat- 
men, 806;  862,  809;  the  modem 
town,  400-406;  the  Porter-Phelpe- 
Huntington  homestead,  402.  408- 
406;  413;  llfl. 

Iladley  Falls.  See  South  Hadley 
Falls. 

Hale,  Rev.  Edward  Everett,  129;  Col. 
Enoch  Haie,  206-206;  Rev.  Enoch 
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llalc,  410;  Nathan  Hale,  etatuo  of, 
444;  sclioolhoiiBe  of  in  East  liaddam, 
400. 

Ilftlf-Way  Brook,  83. 

HaU'a  Stream,  3Gli  307;  371. 

Uatnpden,  John,  20]  C8j  09^  liL 

Hanover  267;  258^  250;  College  Dis- 
trict of  called  "  Dresden,"  200j  201; 
262;  206;  2C8;  208;  337;  330;  354; 
356;  380;  382-385.  See  Dartmoulh 
College,  and  Dresden. 

Hai^^ood,  Normaii, 

Hartford,  16j  begun  as  Newtown,  36, 
40;  named,  48;  40;  50;  51j  appear- 
ance of  in  1030,  57-58;  03;  04;  In 
the  Pequot  wars,  98^  100,  UO,  111^ 
112,  130»  162,  158,  100;  200;  early 
commerce  of,  307,  308;  transporta- 
tion centre,  310,  316^  310,  318^  819, 
320;  eteamboating,  325,  330,  334^ 
330,  887.  838,  889-341;  864  ;  401; 
402  ;  403;  432;  433;  434i  435i  the 
Charter  City,"  438-447;  Buahnell 
Park,  439,  446,  446]  Wadaworth 
AtliensBum,  443.  444;  Watkineon 
Library,  Hartford  Public  Libraiy, 
444;  448;  460:  4iia;  402.  See  Con- 
necticut  Historical  Society,  Con- 
necticut State  Houae,  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Trinity 
College. 

Hartford,  Vennont,  259;  209;  278;  299; 

373;  386;  SSfL 
Hartford  ConveoUon  of  1814,  407;  ilL 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  4iQ. 
Hartford  treaty  of  1650,  63. 

Hartford  Wita,"  The,  407j  44L 
Hartland,  200;  814;  315;  339;  366; 

TIastings,  John,  288. 

Hatfleld,  80;  81;  in  King  Philip's  war, 
117.  120.  124.  129,  130,  137,  138. 
140.  141.  140.  attacks  on,  147,  151, 
163,  154,  150,  157  ;  captives  taken 
to  Canada,  165-100;  170;  174;  107; 
801;  204;  206;  in  the  Old  French 


War,  212;  M2i  the  modem  town, 
390-400;  406;  414:  41h. 

Haverhill,  225;  200;  ^  810;  8&4i 
855;  875;  378;  378;  proposed  site 
for  Dartmoulh  College,  3SQ  ;  Haver- 
hill Comer,  380,  SSL 

Haverhill,  Maaeachusetts,  settlera 
from,  260j  370. 

Haverhill  Academy,  3SflL 

Hawkes,  Maj.  John,  247. 

Haw  ley,  Maj.  Joseph,  4QL 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,"  118,  . 

Haynes,  John,  40;  48i  44;  47^  48j  60i 
61;  governor  of  Connecticut,  57;  50; 
no. 

Hazen,  CapU  John,  870. 
Hazlerig,  Sir  Arthur,  67;  26. 
Henchman,  Capt.  Samuel,  168;  169; 
100. 

Hcndrioksen,  Cornelit,  9;  12. 

Higgiuson,  Rev.  Francis,  78]  Rev. 
John  Higpiiisoii,  73;  Stephen  Ilip- 
giiiBon,  312;  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  812. 

Higginson  family,  78, 

Hildreth,  Rev.  Hoaea,  806l  Richard 
Hildreth,  birthplace  of,  SQL 

Hillhouse,  Gen.  James,  821. 

Hilton,  Martha,  26L 

Hinsdale,  81j  83;  144;  158;  108;  207; 
219;  In  the  Last  French  War,  238, 
240,  241.  245;  322;  358  ;  301. 

Ilinndell,  ExiH-rience,  154;  150. 

Hitchcock,  Prof.  Cliarles  W.,  361; 
Deacon  Hitchcock,  807;  Dr.  Edward 
Hitchcock,  862;  854;  360;  360;  397- 
898.  416;  Maiy  (Hoyt)  Hitchcock, 
8QL 

Holland,  Dr.  Josiah  Gilbert,  312;  400; 
409;  412. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  840;  807] 
Lieut.  William  Holmes,  20;  IKL 

Holyoke,  Ellzur,  419.  421;  Capt  Sam- 
uel Holyoke,  156. 

Holyoke,  .312;  841;  Ml  ilO]  "  Ireland 
Pariah,"  420;  development  of  tlio 
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hjrdntnlio  works,  420-428;  Holyoke 

WaUir  Power  Company,  422;  the 
"  Paper  City," 

Holyoke  range,  862. 

Uome  Circle  Clubs,  ill. 

Hooker,  iBabella  (Ueecher),  44fi;  Gen. 
Joseph  Uookor,  birthplace  of,  402; 
Rev.  TbomM  Hooker,  journey  of 
with  his  congregation  through  the 
wildemcM,  34-35:  in  Hartford,  89; 
40j41_;42i48i47]48j49j  60;  61; 
letter  of  1688  to  John  Winthrop, 
senior,  M;  68-60;  73i  98;  440; 
grave  of,  446;  bouse  of,  446. 

Hopkins,  Edward,  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, 68t  4^  Dr.  Lemuel  Hop- 
kins, iiL 

Bopkine  Academy,  402. 

Horgen,  Hana, 

Hoemer,  Aaron,  2^  22& 

Housatonic  River,  0;  JAL 

House  of  Hope.  See  Dutcb  House  of 
Hope. 

Howe,  Caleb,  in  Indian  massacre, 
240;  241;  Jemima  Howe,  the  "  Fair 
Captive,"  aafl;  241;  ilQL 

Howells,  William  Dean,  290. 

Hoyt,  David,  ludiau  captive,  307;  Gen. 
Epaphraa,  Mary  Hoyt, 

m 

Hubbard,  Rev.  William,  llOi  120; 

126;  IfiL 
Hudson,  Henry,  2; 

Hudson  River,  8;  4;  7;  12;  88;  84; 
100;  110;  101;  220;  263;  293;  294; 
290:  320;  821;  825. 

Humphreys,  Col.  David,  238;  ML 

Hunt,  Richard  Morris,  390;  William 
Morris  Hunt,  8SQ. 

Hunters  in  the  Upper  Valley,  2Qfi. 

Huntington,  Arria  8.,  404  ;  Rev.  Dan 
Huntington,  404;  406;  EliiabetU 
(Phelps)  Huntington,  404;  406; 
lilahop  Frederic  Dan  Huntington, 
402;  403;  404;  406;  Joahua  IL  Hunt- 
ington, 342i  26iL. 


Hntdiinson,  Rev.  Aaron,  260-270; 
Holmes  Hutchinson,  820;  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  118;  UO;  a2Qx 

X 

Indian  deeds,  to  the  Dutch,  lO^  10^ 
69;  to  the  English,  60,  309. 

Indian  River,  318. 

Indian  Road,  200,  348. 

Indian  Stream,  3A8;  311. 

"Indian  Stream  Territory."  See 
Pittabui^. 

Indian  tribes,  Abenakls,  140;  107;  170; 
171;  183;  860;  Agawams,  88;  mj 
at  the  burning  of  Springfield,  132, 
184.  180.  160;  Caughnawagas,  188; 
201;  202;  Cooashankes,  860;  Five 
Nations,  83;  84;  Iroquois,  84;  Mac- 
quas,  171;  176;  181;  186:  187:  188; 
204;  Mahicaua,  7;  84]  146;  161; 
Mohawks,  7;  88;  84;  86;  145;  148; 
166;  160;  101;  109;  203;  Mohegana, 
60;  84;  86;  107;  conquered  Pe- 
quots  amalgamated  with.  111;  113; 
117;  128;  180:  148:  146:  161;  168; 
169;  388;  Narragansetts,  85;  87;  04; 
00;  103;  104;  106;  110;  conquered  Pe- 
quotB  amalgamated  with.  111;  118; 
110;  142-100;  breakup  of,  160,  161; 
execution  of  chiefs  of  at  Boston  and 
Plymouth,  102;  166;  Nawaas,  7;  82; 
84;  Niantics,  84;  Nipmncks,  86;  114; 
127;  148;  144;  146;  146;  148;  breakup 
of,  100,  161;  Nonatucks,  83;  Penob- 
scots,  374;  Peqnots,  7;  8;  14;  16;  10; 
20;48;49;  69;82;84;85;87;89; 
90;  118;  114;  Pocumtucka,  83;  86; 
120;  127;  180;  144;  146;  146;  148; 
162;  breakup  of,  167;  lOL  166;  Po- 
dunks,  83;  Qoabaugs,  86;  St  Fran- 
cis, ;86,  212.  224;  village  of,  236; 
240;  destruction  of,  247-246:  874: 
378;  Sequins,  7;  12;  01;  82;  Tunxis, 
83;  Wampanoags,  113;  114;  110;  127; 
142;  143;  146;  100;  breakup  of,  161; 
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Warraookcs,  83;  202^  Wongunkii, 
82. 

IsTaers  BiTor,  828;  named  for  laniel 
GUnes,  hunter,  363]  S3A. 

3 

Jennings,  Stephen,  106-167;  lAL 

John's  liivor,  363;  named  for  John 
GlInoB,  hunter,  8Mi  ^ 

Johnaon,  Col.  Jauios,  227^  2^]  229i 
230;  231;  234  ;  230;  287;  his  wUe 
Susanna.  227;  her  "Narrative "of 
the  Johnaon  family  in  captivity, 
227-239;  her  birth  of  a  daughter. 
Captive,"  during  the  march  to 
Canada,  231-282;  life  after  return 
from  capUvity,  237-230;  844;  Cap- 
tive Johnaon,  23L  232. 

Johnson  family  In  captivity.  Narrative 
of,  aee  Johnson,  Susanna;  monu- 
ment to,  and  their  fellow  captives, 
280. 

K 

Keep,  John,  and  his  wife  Sarah,  in 
Indian  niAssacro,  IM. 

Kellogg,  Capt.  Josiah,  acotit,  2ftL 
Kicft,  William,  director  of  New  Neth- 

erland,  00^  Oi;  Mi  03. 
KUbum,  John,  209]  210]  MCj  "  Kil- 

bani'8  Fight,"  241-244;  Kilbum 

Teak,  named  for,  241,  2iL 
••Kllbum'8    Fight,"    See  Kilburn, 

John. 

Kilbum  Peak  (Qrst  Fall  Mountain), 
a04;  named,  241,  244]  SSI;  388. 

King  Philip  (Metacomo),  113,  114] 
precipitation  of  the  war  of,  114-110; 
120;  123;  130;  131;  182;  133;  136; 
130]  142;  144;  145]  146]  147i  148] 
168;  100;  fate  of,  lCO-101:  King 
Plilllp,  an  up-country  chief,  SOIL 
King  rhilip'8  chair,"  130. 

King  Philip's  War,  81 ;  theatre  of  trans- 
ferred to  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
118:  Indians  concerned  in,  113-116; 


operations  in  the  Valley,  113-103; 
BaUle  of  Bloody  Brook,  12G^  126- 
131.  154,  398]  risiug  of  the  Narm- 
ganaetts,  142-160;  Great  Falls  Fight, 
163-166.  167.  168,  395;  fate  of  the 
tribes  Involved,  100-161;  results  to 
the  colonists,  102]  106]  106]  202] 
203]  893]  402]  433;  4M. 

King  William's  War,  104]  IflL 

King's  Island,  MA. 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  3fiQ> 

Knowlee,  Sir  Charles,  218]  Charles- 
town  named  for.  218. 

Knowlton,  Luke,  28iL 

Knox,  Oou.  Henry,  iS£L 

Labaree,  Peter,  Indian  captive,  229: 

230;  282  ;  238]  286]  230]  220. 
Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  431. 
Lake  Champlidn,  186]  202]  203]  206] 

286;  249]  263]  200]  321]  348]  4M. 
Lake  Memphremagog,  260]  820]  322; 

348. 

Lancaster,  822]  363]  374-370;  377; 
378. 

Lancaster,  MasaachuMittB,  110;  144; 

aettlera  from,  209,  210,  376;  238. 
Lancaster  Academy,  870. 
Last  French  War,  190]  198]  223j  224] 

225]  227-261;  880  ;  408. 
Leamington,  362]  872]  SIS. 
Lebanon,  269]  207]  223;  866]  366] 

373;  386]  38iL 
Lebanon,  Connecticut,  260;  882. 
Lechford,  Tliomas,  72. 
I>odyard,  John,  pioneer  navigator  of 

the  Upper  Connecticut,  887;  '3&i~ 

880. 

Lee,  Gerald  Sunley,  418. 

Leverett,  John,  governor  of  Maasaohu- 

setts,  118;  181;  187;  188;  ISfl. 
Leyden  hills,  182. 

Little  Sugar  River,  350. 
Littleton,  371. 
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Littleton  hills,  877. 

LivingHtom;,  Capt.  John,  IflL 

Locks  and  CanaU,  3Uh  &11 ;  first 
works  at  Soath  lladley  Falls,  812- 
814:  Turner's  Falls  canal,  814^  821, 
305;  Bellows  Falla  canal,  311,  Mi. 

387;  Water-Queeclie  (Suroner's 
Kalis)  canal,  8U^  887,  S80i  Kiiflolil 
canal,  815,  822,  323,  324,  430;  river 
life  under  the  oanai  ayattiin,  815- 
810.  817,  818;  projects  for  extending 
the  syatem,  318-822;  rival  interests, 
310.  820.  321.  322,  828;  paaring  of 
the  system,  221. 

Logging, 

Long  Island  Sound,  g;  7;  8;  17;  64; 

TOj  70;  74;  88j  322;  341;  346;  846; 

847  ;  3n2;  360;  306;  360;  448;  402. 
Longmeadow,  133;  in  King  Philip's 

War,  140-161;  103;  831;  8^ 
Longmeadow  Brook, 
"  Lords  and  Gentlemen,"  The,  19i  ^ 

25;29;80;31j82;38;  45;  46;fl7; 

09;  Tli  72j  70;  OTj  ISL 
LoLhrop,  Capt.  Tbomas,  117;  120; 

126;  in  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Brook, 

120-131;  fall  of,  ISfL 
u  Lost  DaupUiu  of  France. "  See  Wll- 

llams,  Eleazar,  claim  of. 
Lotteries,  state,  818-814;  426;  44L 
Ludlow,  Roger,  46]  46;  47;  60i  61; 

110.  481. 
Lower  CoOs.    See  CoUe  Country. 
Loudon,  Earl  of,  241. 
Ix)W,  Jlicluvrd.  IkL 
Lunenburg,  SMj  811i  ^  ^18. 
Lunenburg,    Maasachuaetts,  settlers 

from,  209;  SUl 
Lunenburg  range,  SUl 
Luther,  Flavel  S.,  president  of  Trinity 

College,  HQ. 
Lyman,  21^ 

Lyman,  Capt  Caleb,  scout,  HO;  203. 
Lyman  family.  In  Northampton,  406; 
409. 

Lyme,  Connecticut,  80;  260;  300;  Had- 


lyme    Landing,    460]  Hamburgh 

Landing,  460;  Lyme  I.anding,  45l>. 
Lyme,  New  llampehlre,  260;  202;  882. 
Lyon,  Mary,  ilfi. 

M 

MoCullock,  lleury,  of  Shays's  rebel- 
lion, ilA. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babinglon,  tJB. 

Mucdonoogh,  Commodore  Thomas, 
333,  464. 

Mclndoe's  Falls,  ML 

Maoqaaa.    See  Indian  Tribes. 

iladoclcawando,  Indian  chief,  107. 

Mahicans.    See  Indian  tribes. 

Maidstone,  263;  873;  874. 

Manhattan,  3;4;6;6j9il2;  18;  16; 
17;  28]  81]  41i  m 

Marsh,  Col.  Joseph,  lieut. -governor  of 
Vermont,  213. 

Mascoujy  lliver,  MiL 

Mason,  Capt.  John.  00;  07;  commander 
in  the  second  Pequot  expedition,  08] 
sketch  of,  08;  100;  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign, 101-102;  102-100;  hi*  Narra- 
tive quoted,  106-107;  108;  100:  110; 
114;  800  ;  431;  44£L 

Mason  Qraut  and  Ma«on  line,  278;  277 
281;  283;  200;  292;  2Mx 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
4IL 

Maasachuaetts  Bay  Colony,  18;  16;  17; 
20;^      ^  88;^8'i;  86;  87]  seoee- 

sion  of  river  towns  from,  88;  40;  ju- 
rietliction  over  Xlia  river  country, 
46;40;47]48]61;62;64;73;80;81i 
87;  90]  90;  100;  110;  116;  117;  137] 
148:  146;  140:  160;  161;  168;  166; 
100;  100;  211;  226  ;  226;  246;  267; 
281;  286;  287;  trading  ships  of  Bay 
men  on  the  river,  804. 

Massachusetts  patent,  82;  41;  62;  66. 

Mttasaclmwitta  Reach,  The,  201; 
211;  808;  311;  880;  868-863;  872: 
towns  in,  392-420;  cities  in,  406- 
420;  flist  bridge  in,  UL, 
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Maamsoit,  Indian  chief,  113. 

Mather,  Kev.  Cotton,  40;  Rev.  Eloazor 
Mather,  ITO^  18di  iQO^  iiOi  booso 
of,  410;  BoT.  Increase  Mather,  no, 
12L 

Maverick,  Samuel,  4M. 

Mead,  Edwin  DrnM,  300|  3nij  Elinor 
(Mpiui)  Ilowolla,  Larkiu  Gold- 
smith Mead,  3Wi  William  liuther- 
ford  Mead,  2QQ. 

Mead  family  in  BratUeborough  and 
Chcstorflfld,  ML 

Melvin,  Capt.  Elcazor,  scout,  21A 

Morriinack  lHvor,  lOOj  ^  205i  »07j 
213;  247;  262;  m 

Metacomo.   See  King  Philip. 

Metallak,  Indian  chief,  350. 

Miantonomo,  Indian  chief,  86;  80; 
103;  110;  142;  162. 

Middle  Iladdam,  306]  the  Landing, 
4fi0. 

Ml(l<ll»-sex  Canal,  318. 

Midtllotown,  7;  AO;  81;  Indian  name 
of,  82i  807i  333;  300^  31]6i  404i  Mid- 
dletown  Landing,  462;  468:  the  mod- 
em rural  city,  462-458;  *'L«»wer 
Ilouaee"  and  "Upper  Housee," 
454;  old-time  shipbuilding  and  com- 
merce of,  464-456;  45Qx 

Mill  River,  Northampton,  362,  417, 
418;  Mill  River,  Springfield,  303. 

Miller,  Thomas,  in  Indian  maaaacre, 

Miller's  River,  121i821i  360;  361i  2SL 
Minuit,  Peter,  director-general  of  New 

Netherland,  13^  18;  2(L 
Miflaisquol  Bay,  202;  243. 
Moliawk  River,  352. 
Mohawks.    See  Indian  triben. 
Mohcgnna.    Sec  Indian  tribes. 
Moiiadaock,  3r>8. 
Monadnock,  Vermont's,  862; 813. 
Monroe,  864;  311. 
Montaftne,  Johannpa  La,  00. 
Montague,  121j  331)]  3(J1_;  named  for 

Capt.  William  Montague,  SQiL 


Montigiiy,  Sleur  de,  177;  178. 
Montreal,  ITOi   186;  187]  188]  190] 

216;  23d,  237i  239;  247. 
Moody,  Dwight  Lyman,  31>2. 
Moor  Indian  Cliarity  School,  250;  3S2. 
Moore,  Capt.,  and  son,  In  Indian  mmkb- 

sacre,  246:  family  of,  Indian  cap- 
tives, 246. 
Muoeilauk,  8Mi  3m. 
Moray,  Qen.  Israel,  276;  332]  Samuel 

Morey,  inventor  of  the  steamboat, 

see  Steamboats. 
Morris,  Gen.  Lewis  B.,  SLL 
MoRoley,  Capt.  Samuel,  117]  126]  128; 

129;  180:  187:  188:  189;  140;  140: 

147;  IfljL 
Mount  Adams,  IBL 
Mount  Ascutney,  281]  865]  366]  878] 

386. 

Mount  Bowbau;k,  878. 

Mount  Carmel,  867. 

Mount  Cuba,  ML 

Mount  Hermon  School,  392. 

Mount  liolyoke,  802;  Q*^;  406]  418; 

naming  of,  418;  42L 
Mount  llolyoko  Collegc,"417;  Hfi, 
Mount  Pro8i)ect,  348. 
Mount  Toby,  Indian  name  of,  801; 

302;  328. 

Mount  Tom,  862]  406;  418]  naming  d, 

410. 

Mount  Warner,  403; 
Mystic  River,  70]  84]  lOfi. 

H 

Nahant,    Maasachaaetts,    visited  by 

Adriaon  Hlock,  Oj    "Cold  Roast 

Boston,"  UL 
Narrapansett  Bay,  explored  by  Adriaeu 

Block,  8^  102]  107]  llfL 
Narragansett  country,  The,  04;  100; 

101;  118;  ISO;  142;  143;  148;  161; 

160. 

Narragansett*.    See  Indian  tribes. 
Navigation.    See  River  Navigation. 
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Nawa&B.    See  Indian  tribea. 

Metawanute  (or  Altarbaenboot),  Ind- 
ian chief,  20. 

Keal,  Hub&rtea,  253. 

New  Amaterdam,  13;  67i  6Si  64]  ^ 

New  Connecticut,  268;  Dartmoath 
CoUegf)  and  state-making,  268-300; 
name  of  adopted  for  new  state,  260; 
207 ;   Vermont  ■obititated,  268; 

New  England  oolonica,  118^  lfi2. 
New  England  Confederacy,  The,  66. 
New  England  frontien,  Ud^  80S,  848. 
MSL 

New  England,  great  patent  for,  11^ 

17.  18;  Lords  and  gentlemen's  pat- 
ent, Ifl. 

New  Uauipeliire  Antiqoarlaii  Society, 

m 

New  Ilampehire,  province,  200,  bound- 
ary iasuo  with  Maasacbuaetta,  208. 
210.  211;  oontroverBy  over  the  New 
Hampehire  GrantH,  220-228.  268. 
264-266,  267;  Provincial  Congress, 
260.2fll:  stale  government  and  stale- 
making  conflicts,  264i  266,  208,  270^ 
272,  276.  276.  277.  278,  270,  281. 
282,  283,  284.  287.  289.  291.  202, 
298,  295.  206,  298,  299.  300;  814; 
8l5i  320j  822i  341;  370;  312. 

New  Hampshire  Grant*,  The,  210; 
controveisice  over,  220-223.  264- 
267;  tormfl  of  the  township  charters, 
268-254;  War  of  the  Grants,  266, 
250;  schemes  for  a  state  on,  267. 
258.  250^  2W,  ^  272j  278,  279, 
280.  282.  284;  287;  288;  291;  203; 
296;  aofl. 

New  Haven,  canal  projects  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  Connecticut,  819; 

8-20;  321;  322;  323  ;  350;  890:  iML 
New  Haven  Colony,  80^  IL 
New  London  (Peijuot)  Harbor,  93; 

l(Mj  lOTj  108i  100;  UO^ 
New  Notherlaiid,  lOj  ll;  ITi  21^  22^ 

66:  60:  61;  03;  04;  71. 


New  Plymouth,  a,  on  the  Conneetlent 

planned,  28;  2SL 

New  Yorlt,  2i  6;  19;  09]  71;  ISO;  con- 
troversy over  the  Now  Hampshire 
Grants,  220-228;  263.  264-266;  267; 
268;  264;  206;  266;  276;  286;  286; 
287;  288:  289:  290;  201;  292;  293; 
294^299;  32L 

Newbttiy,  170;  208;  200;  284;  299;  808; 
818i366;  378;  870;  380;  SSL 

Newbury,  Massachusetts,  seuietsfrom, 
2flO.  879. 

Newbury  Seminary,  880. 

Niantics.   See  Indian  tribes. 

Nipmucks.   See  Indian  tribes. 

NiyerriUe,  Ensign  de,  213. 

Nixon,  Capt,  ILL 

Nonatucks.    See  Indian  tribes. 

"  No.  See  Fort  No.  A  and  Charles- 
town. 

North  Cbarlestown,  8fi(L 

Nortliampton,  80;  88;  in  King  Philip's 
War,  117»  119,  120,  123,  126.  128^ 
13^  186i  JSTi  138,  140,  141,  attack 
on,  146-147.  161.  164,  167,  168;  177] 
178;  179;  188;  200;  208;  204;  in  the 
Old  French  War,  212;  boats  and 
boatmen  of,  806;  811;  312;  3^0;  ^Oj 
821_;822;  323;  836;  341 :  860;  862;  the 
'•Meadow  City,"  406-418;  Ely's 
insurrection  and  Shays's  rebellion, 
411-410;  an  educational  centre, 
417;  "Paradise,"  418i  Florence, 
418;  436:  487: 401. 

Nurtliampton  Associatloa  of  Education 
and  Industry,  41fl. 

Nortlifield,  80;  81;  88;  hi  King  PhlUp's 
War,  116.  117.  120.  121.  122.  128. 
124;  126,  127,  ISlj,  188i  144] 

182;  179;  198;  199;  200;  208;  204; 
205;  200;  in  the  Old  FrtJnch  War. 
210.  211.  212.  216;  210;  816:  822; 
836;  360;  tlie  modern  town,  302-393. 

Northfleld  Semlnaiy,  8fi2. 

Northumberland,  m;  268;  862;  868] 

3?;^.  311. 
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Norton,  Capt  See  Stone  and  Norton. 
Norwich,  2B9i  MS;  200^  289;  299i  Ver- 

inont  Assembly  at,  290;  SMj  866] 

882;  385;  ifilL 
Norwich  University,  SM. 
"Nothingarians."    See  Northampton 

ABsociatloQ  of  Education  and  Indu»- 

try. 

Niilliegan  River,  S48j  363;  8Ii. 
Nutt,  CapL  Samuel,  up-rlvernavigator, 

m 

C) 

Oocum,  Samson,  388. 

Olcott,  Col.  Peter,  281i  288]  280. 

OlcoU  Falls,  28& 

Old  Albany  Road,"  The,  Mi  SfiL 
•'Old  Frtsnch  War,"  The,  TOflj  210- 

218;  cordon  of  forts,  211j  220]  403. 
Old  Lead  Mine,  The,  Ififi* 
Old  Lyme,    See  Lyme. 

Old  patent  of  Connecticut,"  The,  m 
Old  Saybroolc.    See  Say  brook. 
"Old  8eU»  Ilapfood,"  31L 
Oldhani,  John,  Hi  18^  36^  88]  89i  fiQ. 
Oneko,  Indian  ddef,  161;  162]  1^ 
Onruat.    See  Re-stlesa,  The. 
Orford,  200;  262;  275;  325;  Morey'a 

steamboat  at,  330;  332;  338;  364i 

381. 

Op  Dyck,  Gysbort,  57;  68;  69;  M; 

Omon,  Indian  chief,  4. 

Otter  Creek,  206;  206;  284;  m 

P 

Page,  David,  875;  Dr.  William  Page, 

2iH\,  311,  314. 
Palfrey,  John  Gorham,  M> 
Parker,  Isaac,  Indian  captive,  246. 
Parkman,  Rev.  Francis,  307;  his  son 

Francis  Parkman,  897. 
Park  River,  304;  441L 
Parmenter,  Jason,  of  Shays's  rebellion, 

41L 

Partridge,  Col.  Samuel,  177;  201;  400; 
406;4ffiL 


Partridge's,   Capt.   Alden,  military 

school,  886;  i&ik 
Passacas,  Indian  chief,  1^1  iMi  IMi 

m 

PasRumpslc  River,  MS;  364;  877;  aiB* 

Patrick,  Capt.,  IQIL 

Payne,  Col.  Elisha,  202;  208;  29& 

Payne's,  John,  tavern,  222. 

Pecovralc  Brook,  160;  808. 

I'emigewa«set  River,  318. 

Pequot  liiver.    See  Thames  River. 

Pequot  country,  The,  70;  100;  lllL 

Feqaot  Harbor.  See  New  London 
Harbor. 

Pequots.   See  Indian  tribes. 

Pequot  Wars,  63;  59;  04;  90;  account 
of,  01-112;  adoption  of  vrar  meas- 
ures by  the  Connecticut  Colony,  97- 
06;  the  "army"  from  the  three 
River  towns,  08;  route  of  march 
into  the  enemy's  country,  102-105; 
burning  of  the  Indian  fort,  105-107: 
break-up  of  the  tribe,  100-111;  114; 
143;  804  ;  300;  iML 

Teicy  Peaks,  873;  "  land  pilot  hills,'* 
aifi. 

Perry's  Stream,  SIL 

Peter,  Rev.  Hugh,  29;  30;  31. 

Petere,  Samuel,  3IlL 

Petersham,    MasBachuBctts,  settlers 

from,  aiii. 
Phelpes  (I'helps)  William,  40;  liL 
Phelps,  Charlws  403]  Capt.  Davenport 

Phelps,    284;  Elizabeth  (Porter) 

Phelps,  403i  iOlL 
Philip  of  the  Waaipanoags.  See  King 

Philip.  Philip,  Indian  spy,  240-248; 

Philip   an  up-country   chief,  see 

King  Philip. 
PUlip's  War.    See  King  Philip's  War. 
Plermont,  226;  273;  365;  aSL 
Pitkin,  Martha,  4^  her  marriage  to 

Simon  Wolcott    a  romance  of  the 

Colony,"  ^  433;  William  Pitkin, 

432. 

Pittsburg,  807;  808;  the  original  Indian 
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Stream  Territory,  &n  independent 
forest  state,  3^8^  800-371;  bonier 
war  of  a  single  battle,  370-371; 

PlaJnfield,  ^  SSL 

riymoutb  Colony,  1^  12j  18;  first  move 
of  to  plant  on  the  Connecticut,  14^ 
exploration  by  Edward  Winslow, 
16-10;  trading  partnership  proposed 
to  the  Bay  Colony,  10-17;  18;  usub- 
lishment  on  tlio  River,  3iO-2l;  con- 
troversy with  Dorchester  leaders, 
26-28;  Mi  UOj  118i  115;  149j  161; 
IfiL 

Plymouth  Great  Meadow, 

riymoutb  Trading  House,  20;  21;  22; 

2ii  26j  20j  28j  3L  303;  site  of,  laL 
Plytnpton,  "old  sergeant,"  burned  at 

the  stake,  106. 
Pococatuck  River,  IM. 
Pocumtuck  (Doerfield),  Indian  Tillage, 

relief  fleetof  corn-laden  canoes  from, 

m 

Pocumtuck  Path,  Tlie,  127;  IM. 
Pocumtuck  Yalloy  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, 182;  107;  3!T5;  308. 
Pocumtudu.   See  Iiidian  tribes. 
Poduuk  River,  7i  SOL 
Podunka.    See  Indian  tribes. 
Polemen.    See  Kivor  Navigation. 
Pomeroy,  Oen.  Seth,  408. 
Pomeroy  family,  in  Northampton,  408. 
Poole,  Capt.,  lifL 

Porter,  CoL  EUsha,  41S,  iHj  KUzabeUi 

(Pitkin)  Porter,   403,   406^  Capt. 

Moses  Porter,  403^  404. 
Portland,  82]  Md;  I'ortland  Landing, 

462;  tlio  quarricji  at,  462;  old  time 

shipbuilding,  162. 
Powers,  Capt.  Peter,  22L 
"Praying  ludiaiifi,"  The,  116i  116. 
Prentice,  George  D.,  441i  412. 
Pre8<:ott,  Benjamin,  812. 
Prince,  Thomas,  98. 
Provoost,  David,  Olj  Jii, 
Putnam,  Oen.  Israel,  237^  238;  Seth 


Putnam,  in  Indian  mamacre,  218, 

214. 

Putnam's  Montlily,  104;  Putnam's 
Magazine,  100. 

Putney,  109;  ^08;  fort  at,  210;  in  the 
Old  French  War,  212^213;  210;  285; 
286;  280;  388. 

Pym,  John,  20^  QL 

Pynchon,  William,  80^  43j  44^  40,  47, 
40,  51,  62^  65^  08,  UV,  304  ,  305,  424. 
431  ;hisson,  Maj.  John  Pynchon,  114, 
131.  132,  135,  136x  ISL  house  of  in 
Springfield,  133.  184.  186i  'oroed 
march  of  at  the  burning  of  Spring- 
field, 186-186.  HI,  150,  805,  iOSL 

Q 

Quaboag  River,  303. 
Quaboags.    See  Indian  tribes. 
Quebec,  107;  173;  180;  M;  101;  2aL 
Queechee  Falls.    Se«  Sumner  Falls. 
Queeche  River,  3fi<L 
Queen  Anne\s  War,  ISO-  164;  170; 
108;  108;  m 

R 

Rangers.   See  Scouting  parties. 

"  Rebecca,"  the  ship,  Si. 

Reed,  Thomaa,  Indian  captive, 

"  Regicides,"  The.  See  Goffe,  Wil- 
liam, and  Whalley,  Edward. 

"Restless,"  The,  Adriaen  Block's 
American  built  yacht,  1;  5;  0;  12. 

Revolution,  The,  2ASi;  261;  250;  257; 
2M;  200;  270;  274;  207;  808;  300; 
810;  outposU  on  the  River,  374;  370; 
381;  805;  407;  408;  411;  420,  444; 
460;  461:  462;  455  ;  458;  450;  4fll, 

Rhode  Island,  8;  04;  05;  71;  UO;  114^ 
130;  140;  161;  2£L 

Rice,  John  L.,  2^ 

River  craft:  the  Indian's  canoe,  308. 
306;  tlie  earliest  Dutch  sliips,  304; 
earliest  KnglLsh  sliii*,  804;  the  river- 
built  tlatboat,  303,  305,  300^  Sffl- 
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308;  the  colonieta'  cano«,  300;  early 
Bhipboilding,  300-307;  lumber  ntfta, 
808;  i^rfected  type  of  freight-boat, 
810.  823.  321.   Sec  Steamboats. 

"River gods,"  816i  m 

Rirer  IiuUaiis.  See  Indian  tribee. 
SacheuiB  visil  PlytnotiUt  and  Rcwton, 
14.  16:  exiled  sachem  rostored  to 
his  domain,  20. 

River  Navigation,  by  the  Indiana,  303; 
earlicel  by  white  men,  803,  304; 
river-btdlt  veaBcla  early  engaged  In, 
800-307;  Hystonifl  of  up-river  trans- 
portation, 308;  "iwling"  ami  pole- 
men,  307-308,  315-310:  falUmcn, 
817;  818;  310;  freight  towing  busi- 
net»,  341;  packets  and  steam  pro- 
pellein,  341;  modoni  liead  of  navi- 
gation, ML  See,  Steunboatlng, 
River  craft,  and  River  trade. 

River  trade,  earii^t  by  the  Dutch, 
804:  by  riymouth  and  Bay  men, 
804;  traffic  wltli  the  Indian^  305j 
early  foreign  trade,  SSO.;  808]  810; 

Robbins,  Thomas,  Indian  captive, 
Roaring  Brook,  806j 

Rochambeau,  Count  do,  444;  460. 

Rockingham,  2101  SWV;  m 

Rocky  Hill.  305;  m 

Roescn,  Jan  IIondHckiien,  00. 

Rogers,  Maj.  Robert,  240i  247i  expe- 
dition of  agidnst  the  St  Francis  In- 
dians, 247-251;  868;  375;  SIS. 

Rogers's  Rangers.  See  Rogers,  MaJ. 
Robert. 

Round  Island,  8Ifl^ 

Rouville,  Hertel  de.  170,  171.  172. 
174.  178.  181.  180.  Mi  Lieut,  de 
RouTiUe,  171,  m. 

Rowlandson,  Mary,  144;  168;  303. 

RoMell,  Rev.  John,  liL  house  of 
vrhere  the  "  regicides "  were  con- 
cealed, 118,  401-402.  403;  Samuel 
Ruseell,  IM. 

Ryegate,  864;  Scotch  settlers  of,  378. 


8 

Sabetha  River,  80S. 
Saiut^Caatin,  Baron  de  (Jeau  Vincent), 
167;  m 

St.  Francis  Indiana.  See  Indian 
tribes. 

St.  Francis  River,  201^  224;  348. 
St.  Gaudens,  Augustus,  887;  420. 
St.  Lawrence  River,  186^  201j  Mfl. 
Salmon  River,  800;  16£L 
Saltonstall,  Gurdon,  governor  of  Con- 

nocticnt,  TOj  451_;  Sir  Richard  Sal- 

tonsUU,  20,  2&,  32,  83,  m 
Saaacus,  Indian  chief,  86j  87|03;  00; 
'    fort  of,  l()4j  lOOj  nOj  death  of,  ILL 
Savage,  James,  18^  Maj.  Thomas  Sav- 
age, 144,  140,  140,  150,  IfiL 
Saxton's  River,  205;  3iiL 
Say  and  Sele,  Lord,  90i  40;  48]  08; 

69;  71;  12. 
Say  brook,  OTj  named,  00;  site  of  Yale 

College,  TfL    See  Saybrook  Fort 

and  Saybrook  Point. 
Saybrouk  Collegiate  School,  76;  78. 
Saybrook  Fort,  31;  33^  84;  37;  54; 

early  history  of,  67-70;  sites  of,  74; 

70;  in  the  Pequot  wars,  Olj  08-101, 

m 

Saybrook  Platform,  The,  78-70;  first 
book  printed  in  the  Connecticut 
Colony,  79. 

Saybrook  Point,  10;  Dutch  arms  dis- 
played on,  10;  80;  occupied  for  the 
"  Lords  and  Gentlemen,"  81;  67:72; 
73;  75;  70;  300;  459;  402. 

Scantic  River,  7;  840;  3M;  432. 

Scott,  «r  Walter,  Ii& 

Sootiting  parties  in  French  and  Indian 
vrars,  202-203;  204-206  ;  214;  216: 
210.  24L=2iiL 

Sea-fight,  earliest  of  tho  nation,  88-80. 

Secession  of  the  river  towns  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, 37;  38;  48;  £L 

Second  Lake.   See  Oonnecticat  lakes. 

Sequasson,  Indian  chief,  S9t 
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S«qain«.   8ae  Indian  tribea. 

8hacksp«er,  Uzackaby,  in  Indian  mas- 

Siicre,  131. 
Shays'a  Rebellion,  400;  BcheoM  of, 

411-412;  acta  of  In  Korthampton, 
41&-416,  in  Springfield,  42&-4i8; 
leadera  In,  Daiiiel  Shays,  420.  427, 
428.  Luke  Day,  427^  428,  Eli  Par- 
BOPH,  427,  428;  le<i(k'i-8  ag^iinttt.  Gen. 
Williaui  Shoi^ard,  420,  427,  428, 
Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  427,  428; 

m 

Sheldon,  George,  88,  86, 118,  120, 124, 
12L  130,  IMa  110,  171,  m,  180, 
895,  897;  Hannah  (Chapin)  Sheldon, 
170,  174,  m,  107,  420;  Ensign  John 
Sheldon,  houae  of  in  Uie  "  Sack  of 
Decrfleld,"  108,  nw,  170,  173,  174, 
176,  192,  300,  expeditlona  of  for  re- 
demption of  captlvee,  191, 197;  John, 
son  of  Enaign  John,  170,  174,  126^ 

Sheldon  family  in  Deerfleld,  USL 

Sheldon  Rwk,  32L 

Shirley,  William,  governor  of  Maasa- 
chusetta,  216;  224. 

Sigoamey,  Lydla  Huntley,  129]  442. 

Sima's  Stream,  3S2i 

Slade,  William,  2QQ. 

Sluya,  Hans  den,  lO^  SL 

Smead'a  Island,  165]  1^ 

Smith,  Austin,  400i  Dr.  Ellha  Smith, 
441;  Capt.  John  Smith,  10;  llj  Oliver 
Smith,  400^  Sophia  Smith,  400, 
41L 

Smith  family  in  Hatfield,  iM. 

Smith  Academy,  iQQ. 

Smith  Charitica,  40iL 

Smith  College,  400i  i^i  410- 

417;  418. 
Smyth,  Ileniy,  iSL 
Sorol  RSvor,  IM. 

South  Deerfleld,  126]  120]  862]  m 
South  Glastonbury  S06;  the  Landing, 

452. 

South  Hadley,  841i  802]  808]  418] 

417;  112. 


South  Hadley  Falls,  83;  SUj  312-318; 
8G3;  420-422. 

South  Laiicaiiter,  222. 

South  Vernon,  9iL 

South  Windsor,  7;  82;  3M;  432] 
"  Windsor  Farmcs,"  482;  home  of 
Roger  Woloott,  482;  birihiilaoe  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  432,  434-135; 
birthiihice  of  John  Fitdi,  438]  birtli- 
placo  of  EU  Terry,  4M. 

Sowheag,  Indian  chief,  60]  62> 

Springfield,  18]  38i  Mi  4Ii  49;  61;  52; 
65]  80]  81;  83]  08]  114;  110;  in  King 
Philip's  War,  117,  181,  burning  of, 
132-137,  138,  139.  141.  142,  149. 
150,  16L  IMj  160,  170,  179]  early 
navigation  to,  303,  304,  805,  810; 
311;  812;  317;  822;  323;  834;  337; 
838]  308]  .S88;  400;  407;  Ely's  insar- 
rection,  413,  414,  416;  419;  420]  423; 
the  Queen  City,"  423-420;  Shays's 
rebellion,  426-429;  Art  Museum, 
429;  City  Library.  805.  429;  United 
States  Aiseual,  312,  303,  423,  427, 
428.  42iL 

Springfield,  Vermont,  200]  240]  311; 
848;  860;  380;  387;  388. 

Squakheags.    See  Indian  tribes. 

Squakheags'  coontry,  The,  122;  Indian 
rendezvous  in  King  Phillp^s  War, 
144-148.  161.  mSL 

Stark,  Gen.  John,  24Ci  Mli  CapL 
William  SUrk,  m 

SteamboRtii,  322;  324;  Connecticut 
Valley  iuvenUjm  of  before  Fultuu: 
John  Fitch,  325,  320-320,  Samuel 
Morey,  325,  326,  829-333;  trial  trips 
of  Moi-uy's  8teamlx»kt  on  the  Itiver, 
880,  382;  fate  of  bla  boot,  332-388; 
first  steamboata  in  regular  service, 
883;  attempts  at  up-river  navlgaUon, 
822.  383^9;  a  song  of  triumph, 
838;  relays  of  steamboats  between 
Hartford  and  Wells  River.  888-880; 
Springfield  and  Hartford  line,  337. 
33!>  341;  Dickens's  »•  voyage"  on 
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tho  "  MnmnditucUB/*  840;  the 
Hartford  Line,"  341.  448.  iifl. 
Stebbins,  Aaahel,  in  Indian  massacre, 
246.  his  wife  an  Indian  captive,  246; 
Sergt.  Benoni  Stebbins,  100,  hovmo 
of  In  Uio  "Rack  of  Dcerfleld,"  108, 
174-176. 395.  300;  Edward Stebbine, 

Steele,  John,  iSL 

SteTena,  Capt.  rhineJiae,  the  '*  hero  of 
No.  4^  212j  213;  2l4j  hie  reroark- 
ble  defence  of  No.  4,  216-218;  224; 
228;  230. 

StewartKtown,  846;  861;  871;  named 
for  Jului  StowartB,  872;  878. 

Stiles,  Dr.  Ezra,  president  of  Yale 
College,  nOx  Francis  Stiles,  26^  29^ 
481;  Dr.  Henry  R.  Stilee,  i32. 

Stiles  Party,  The,  20j  82. 

Stock  well,  Qulntin,  121i  ]^  Ml  KH* 

Stockwell  Fort,  124i  IMi  ^ 

Stoddard,  Anthony,  200;  Esther 
(Mather)  Stoddard,  183^  410i  Col. 
John  Stoddard,  ICQ,  m,  200,  212. 
407.  house  of,  409-410;  Rev.  Solomon 
Slodilard,  llOj  139.  KiP.  200.  400. 
house  of,  409-^10.  43(1,  437. 

Stone,  Rev.  Samuel,  36;  40;  41;  48; 
chaplain  In  the  second  Pequot  vrar, 

Ml  mi. 

Stone  and  Norton,  Capta.,  miuwacro 

of,  8Ci  87j  Oli  Oa. 
Stoughton,   Abigail  (Edwanls),  488; 

Edwin  W.  Stoughton,  467;  Capt. 

Israel  Stoughton,  110, 114;  John  A. 

Stoughton,    434^  435^  430;  Mary 

(Flske)    Green    Stoughton,  467; 

Thomas  Rtoiighton,  487,  his  son 

Thouias,  437. 
Stoughton  family  in  the  Windsors, 

437;  438;  462. 
SUiughton's  Drook,  804. 
Stowe,  Harriet  Bcecber,  4ifL 
Strait  Hills  range,  l&iL 
Stmilfi,  The.  30G^  458;  ML 
Stratford,  373;  nauiied,  874. 


Strong,  Caleb,  governor  of  MasBachu- 

settB,  iilL 
Stuyvesaiit,  Peter,  director  of  New 

Netherlands,  68;  M. 
Suffield,  80;  81;  HKh  m 
Sngnr  Btver,  818;  QM;  ML 
Sugarloaf ,  120;  130;  302;  398;  m 
Sullivan,  Gen.  John,  289^  2M. 
Sumner's  Falls,  261;  814;  337  ;  3.39; 

866. 

Sunderland,  121;  8C1;  396;  named  for 

Ear]  of  Sunderland,  ML 
Swnin,  Capt.  Jeremiah,  168;  169;  100; 

101. 

Swuine,  William,  iSL 

Swift  River,  303. 

Symes,  Capt  William,  228. 

T 

Talcott,  Lieut. •col.,  485;  Major  John 
Talcott,  120^  168^  IBOj  100;  John 
Talcott,  48. 

Talcott  range,  304;  447. 

Tattoebuin,  Indian  chief,  19;  20;  82. 

Taylor,  Capt.  John,  12B. 

Terry,  Eli,  438. 

Thames  (Pequot)  River,  7;  8;  84;  98; 

100;  112. 
Thetford,  200;  266;  299;  384. 
Third  T^ake.    See  Connecticut  lakes. 
Tlioin.'us  Uowhind,  USL 
Thoropsonville,  811 ;  480. 
Ticonderoga,  231 ;  2QQ  ;  2Ifl  ;  22L 
"Tiger,"  the  ship,  4;  IL 
Tilly,  Josepii,  tortored  by  the  Indians, 

Tobacco  culture,  399;  430;  438;  first 
Aima  ican  made  cigars,  447, 4riO,  4fiL 

Toto,  friendly  Indian,  188;  135. 

Trails,  between  Canada  and  New  Eng- 
land, 347|  318;  863^  the  old  Indian 
trail  to  Maine,  374. 

Treat,  Maj.,  Ill;  UIj  122; 

128;  130;  182;  138;  186;  180; 
liQ;  148;  liO;  117;  IM. 
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Trinity  College,  445-446  ;  46fi. 

Tromball,  Benjamin,  34,  111;  James 
RoBsell  Tramboll,  ilfi  ;  John  Tram- 
bull,  441  ;  Jonathan  Tnimbul!,  IfiQ  ; 
J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  50^  62,  82, 

Tunxia.    See  Indian  tribea 

Tnnxis  River.  See  Fannlngton  River. 

Turner,  Capt.  William,  ua ;  111 ;  Ifil ; 

lfia-lf>0 ;  306 ;  grave  of,  IfiQ ;  Tur. 

ner*8  FalU  named  for,  IM  ;  1^ 
Turner,  Fraiaever,  in  Indian  massacre. 

Turner's  FalU,  Indian  fiablng  place, 
153 ;   scene  of  the   "Great  Falla 
Fight,"  168-156;  160;  locking  of, 
311;  814;  328;  388;  889;  861;  SffiL 
Tweenbuysen,  Lambrecht  van,  IL 
Twicbell,  Daniel,  in  Indian  mavacre, 

m 

Twicbeira  Rook,  2iiL 
Tyler,  Royal,  Safi. 


U 

Uncae,  Indian  chief.     ;  84 ;  8fi ;  fifi  ; 
9St;  IQZ  ;  lift;  Uncas,  son  of  Uncas, 

m;  m.;  162. 
Underbill,  CapL  John,  M ;  seizure  of 
the  Dutch  Houseof  Hope  by,  Q-1-06 ; 
Olj  Dfi;  OTj  OOj  lOOj  105i  Wj. 

IM;  102;  IIL 
United  Colonics,  IQ ;  Ql ;  Oa ;  fi4  ;  142. 

United  Committoea.  Sco  College  Party. 

Unltod   InliabiUnta  of   tlie  Indian 
Struam  Territory.   See  Pittaburg. 

Upper  River  Settlement,  1S&  ', 
2QQ  ;  201 ;  terma  of  early  township 
granU,  2iffl;  2QQ ;  21S ;  219;  on 
the  "New  Hampahire  Grants,"  219i 
220,  223^252^  268^  265^  2M;  system 
of  local  government,  2M^;2m.; 
880. 

Upper  Code.    See  CoOs  country. 


V 

Valentine,  Indian  chief,  4. 

Vemiont,  El  ;  M  ;  2DS1;  ^ ;  2fiS : 
2^ ;  the  state  aet  up  at  Windsor, 
269-271  ;  Vermont  Assembly,  278, 
274j  278,  278,  279,  280,  282,  263, 
208-204  .  295,  209.  320  ;  "Eastern 
Union  "  and  Western  Union," 
204.  296,  297  .  298  :  322  ;  323;  341; 
348;  3S1;  .353;  "Constitution  House" 
at  Windflor,  886. 

Vermont  Historical  Society,  270. 

Vernon,  8lj  83;  144;  183j  198,  in  the 
Old  French  War,  211i  322  ;  358;  SQL 

Van  Curier,  Jacob,  21j  28; 

Van  Twiller,  governor  of  New  Nether- 
land,  ITj  18;  TO;  20i  21;  22,  23, 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  29;  Slj  47, 

Vries,  David  Pieterzen  de,  60j  60-68; 

Verrarzano,  Giovanni  de,  2 ;  & 
Vaudrenil,  Marquis  de,  governor  of 

Canada, 164;  168; 170; 171; 178; lOli 
201;  205:  214;  Gen.  lUgaud de  Vau- 
dreaU.  21L 


Wadsworth,  Daniel,  444;  Col.  Jere. 

miah  Wadswortb,  iil;  iMt;  Capt. 

Joseph  Wadsworth,  440;  443. 
Waite,  Benjamin,  154;  160 ;  knightly 

quest  of  with  Stephen  Jennings,  100- 

167  ; 

Wait's  River,  SfiiL 

Walker's,  Abel,  Uvem,  200. 

Walpole,  208  ;  2QQ;  21Q  ;  212;  22£; 
2^  ;  in  the  T>ajit  French  War,  210, 
240.  241-345 ;  convention  at,  221 ; 
2fla  ;  206  ;  367  ;  338;  the  Walpole 

wits,  3S8=m 
Warnpannagn.    See  Indian  tribes. 
Wantivatcquat  (or  West)  mountain,  204; 

200;  Sfil;  858  ;  ML 
Wapegwoot,  Indian  chief,  84  ;  85. 
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War  of  1812,  401 ;  4A1;  4ii2  ;  iM; 

Ward,  Andrew,  ifi ;  iL 

Ware  River, 

Warehoiifle  Point,  3Qi  ;  306 ;  800;  807; 

ail ;  3^  ;  3Qi  ;  43Q  ;  43L 
Warham,  Rev.  John,  431 ;  IM  ;  Rev. 

William  Warham,  102. 
Warraaokea.    See  Iiidiaii  tribe*. 
Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  4i3 ;  446i 

Col.  Seth  Warnor,  270j  271. 
Washington,  George,  201;  at  Windaor, 

iEl;  at  Hartford,  IM ;  at  Wetbers- 

field,  460j  UlL 
Waaliington   Colle^.    See  Trinity 

College. 
Waterfoitl,  822. 

Watertown,  MaaBadioBettA,  colonists 

from,  24  ;  2fi ;  36  ;  i4  ;  M  ;  ITL 
Watliinaoii,  David,  444. 
Weare,  Meebech,  president  of  New 

Ilampsliire,  2Qi ;  2iK} ;  201;  21h', 

2211 ;  2Z2  ;  22fi  ;  2&2 ;  2aa. 
Webb  family  in  WethoiBfluld,  4fiO. 
Webster,  Daniel,  3QQ ;  John 

Webster,  iiL 
Welles,  Gideon,  443 ;  birthplace  of, 

4ia :  Thomas  Welles,  ifi  ;  fil ;  ii3 ; 

Wells,  John,  191;  CapL  Jonathan 
Wells,  176i  176]  177i  Jonathan 
Wells,  166]  Capt.  Thomas  Wells, 

Bcoiit,  2Q4;  20L 

Wells  Kiver,  ^ ;      ;  81fi ;  S56. 

Wells  River  Junction,  3i}&  ;  m  ;  3m 

Wells  River  Vilhige,  808  ;  313  ,  Ml  ; 
aifi ;  338. 

Wentwortb,  Benning,  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  209;  210;  280; 
controverpy  over  the  *•  New  Hamp- 
shire Graiita,"  220-223  :  2M^2M ; 
228;  22i;  240;  2ii2;  263j  2{>4_; 
2fifi;  2M;  26S;  2GQ;  322;  881; 
John  Wentwortli,  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  250.  ;  388. 

Wequogan,  Indian  chief,  182]  184]  18L 


Wesleyan  Univerrity,  ifiS  ;  ififi=ifiQ ; 

iiiL 

West  Hartford,  4iL 

West  River,  ITlj  188j  IMi 

West  Springfield,  303j  420^  42Gi  427; 

West  Stewartstown,  352  ;  308. 
Westenj  Union.    See  Vermont. 
Westfield  (Agawatn)  River,  83;  202; 

m 

Westminster,  2^  210]  212 ;  conven- 
tions at,  2Mi  20Q ;  state  of  New 
ConnecUcut  set  up  at,  200  ;  280 ; 
288 ;  Vermont  Assembly  at,  209, 367. 
888. 

Westmoreland,  208 ;  212  ;  2111 ;  288. 

Westwood,  William,  40]  4& 

Wethersfleld,  25]  87]  88]  46j  named, 
48]Gl]78]80]82i88]96]  97]in 
the  Peqnot  Wars,  M;  101 ;  2Q& ; 
804;  806;  430;  Wethersfield  Cove, 
4iit;  the  modern  town,  440-461 ; 
travellers*  notes  on  its  old-time  cul- 
ture of  the  onion,  440-450;  450;  451. 

Wetbentaeld.  Vermont.  281 ;  232;  866; 
866;  aSfi. 

Whaliey,  Edward,  the  "regicide,** 

401-402. 

Whately,  809;    named  for  Thomas 

Whately,  302. 
Wheelock,  Rev.  Eleaaer,  founder  at 

Dartmouth  College,  250;  250]  2M ; 

201;  202;  200]  274;  800]  380]  382; 

888;  his  son,  John  Wheelock,  second 

president  of  Dartmouth  College,  261; 

206;  270. 
Whetstone  Brook,  368. 
White  Mountains,  200;  2fii;  812;  868; 

866;  876;  378. 
White  Iliver»  180j  848]  366. 
White  River  Junction,  180i  816]  338] 

880;  366;  878;  881;  380. 
White  River  Falls,  251]  366. 
Whiting,  Charles  G.,  32S. 
Whitmarsh,  Samuel,  il8. 
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Whittler,  John  G.,  442^  iiS. 
Whitney,  Clarisaa  (Jainee)  409]  Prof. 

Henry  Mitchell  Whitney,  4^ 
Jainus  Lyman  Whitney,  408;  Josiah 
Dwight  Whitney,  407.  406.  409; 
Prof.  Josiah  Dwight  Whitney,  408; 
Maria  Whitney,  408i  Sarah  (Wiilia- 
ton)  Whitney,  407^  408;  Prof. 
William  Dvright  Wliltney,  408. 

Whitney  family  in  Nortliauipton,  407- 
408;  Whituey  homeeUiad,  IM. 

Wilder*!,  816i  366. 

Willard,  Joscpli,  MO]  Col.  Jodah 
Wnianl,200;207;  212i  228;  Miriam 
Willard,  228;  230;  232;  234;  230; 
237;  239;  Lieut.  MoM«  Willar 
228;  230.  killed  by  Indians,  244; 
Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  iu  the  Deer- 
field  manae,  SQL 

Williams,  ReT.  Jdhn,  the  "Redeemed 
CapUve,"  lOOi  HI;  172^173;  176; 
178;  hia  atory  of  tlie  march  of  the 
I>eerfleld  captivea  of  1704,  180-101; 
later  llfo  In  Deerfleld,  101-192;  108: 
100;  grave  of,  107;  200j  227;  81li 
350;  sm;  410;  Eunice  (HaUier) 
Williama,  wife  of  Rev.  John,  173; 
killing  of  on  the  march  of  the  Deer< 
field  captivcH,  182,  395;  grave  of. 
188;  192;  197;  410;  Eleazer  Wil- 
Uama,  son  of  Rev.  John  and  Eunice, 
192;  Samuel  Williams,  son  of  Rev. 
John  and  Eunice,  ITS.  in  captivity, 
187,  188;  100;  198;  Rev.  Stephen 
Williams,  son  of  Rev.  John  and 
Eunice,  173;  180^  journal  of  in 
capUvlty,  184^  186;  186i  IMi  \Ml 
190;  101;  192.  minister  of  Long- 
meadow,  193,  army  chaplain  in 
three  expeditions,  193;  193-194 ; 
107;  Rev.  Warham  Williams,  son 
of  Rov.  John  and  Eunice,  173^  in 
captivity,  \8T,  188;  190;  minia 
terof  Waltliam  (Maasachusetta),  193; 
Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  son  of  War- 
bam,  IPS:  Esther  Williams,  daughter 


of  Rev.  John  and  Eunice,  178.  in 
captivity,  18L  l88i  M±  »  rolnlster'a 

wife,  193;  Eunice  Williams,  daugh- 
ter of  Rov.  John  and  Eunice,  178, 
in  captivity,  18L  188^  »a 
Indian  chieftain's  wife,  m,  visit  of 
with  an  Indian  retinue  to  her 
brother  Stephen  at  Ix>ngmeadow, 
103-194,  death  of  in  lier  forest 
homo,  194;  Eleazer  Williams,  great 
grandson  of  this  Eunice,  194,  educa- 
tion of  at  Longmeadow,  104.  claim 
of  to  be  the  lost  dauphin "  of 
France,  194-190;  John  Williams, 
another  great  grandson  of  Eunice, 
194;  AbigaU  (Blssel)  WUliams, 
second  wife  of  Rev.  John,  192;  196; 
121;  Abigail,  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
and  Abigail,  100;  EUJah  Williams, 
son  of  Rev.  John  and  Abigail,  196- 
197;  Elijah  Williams,  son  of  Elijah, 
197;  John  Williams,  great  grandson 
of  Rev.  John,  811;  312;  Col.  Israel 
Williams.  224;  240;  247;  Bishop 
John  Williams,  4f>fl;  Rev.  Roger 
Williams,  90;  UOi  139. 

Williams  family  in  Doerfleld,  102-107. 

Williams  River,  185;  3M. 

Winchester,  144;  198]  Mi  228;  246. 

Windsor,  21;  first  called  Dorcberter, 
26;  82;  37;  46;  named,  48;  60; 
51;  80;  82;  83;  iu  the  Pequot  Wara, 
98;  183i  in  King  Philip's  War,  149; 
102;  326;  304;  430;  the  modern 
town,  4aL=ia2;  4^  484;  43<»;  438; 
489. 

Windsor,  Vermont,  264;  266;  conven- 
tions at,  267-208,  269-271,  273,  820. 
824;  Vermont  state  established  at, 
209-271:  "Constitution  Hall,'  2M, 

273;  271;  276;  283;  Vermont  Assem- 
bly at,  208i  29i,  299;  311;  337;  338; 
841;  866;  the  modern  town,  386- 
387. 

Windsor  Locks,  324;  364;  Plne- 
meaduw  of  old  Windsor,  i3fL 
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Winooakl  River,  IMl 

Winalow,  Edwftxd,  cxplor»tion  of  the 
Connecticut  by,  16i  assumed  to  be 
it«  dlncoTerer,  16i  17^  26^  Joelah 
Wliislow,  143. 

Winthrop,  John,  governor  of  Mawa- 
chuBetta,  14j  15]  16]  17]  18j  29]  S4i 
30|  40j  41]  42]  43]  40]  52]  tribute 
to  Thoinaa  Hooker,  M]  60;  70]  88] 
John  Winlhrop,  the  younger,  gover- 
nor of  Connecticut,  20-80:  31;  32; 
86]  48]  46]  00]  sketch  of,  70-72;  the 
Governor's  Gold  Ring,"  458-450. 

Wintlirop  family,  70. 

Witherepoon,  Ilev.  Dr.  John,  presidont 
of  Princeton  Coliege,  260. 

Wolcott,  Henry,  the  emigrant,  481; 
482;  Henry  Wolcott,  eldest  son  of 
Henry,  50]  Simon  Wolcott,  young- 
est eon  of  Henry,  482;  Martha  (Pit- 
kin) Wolcott,  wife  of  Simon,  see 
Pitkin,  Martha;  Roger  Wolcott,  son 
of  Simon  and  Martha,  168;  house 
of  'in  South  Windsor,  482^  433] 
sketch  of,  482-484;  Sarah  (Brake) 


Wolcott,  wife  of  Roger,  488i  iMl 
Oliver  Wolcott,  laS. 
Wolcott  family  in  the  Windsors,  482- 

434. 

Wongunks.    See  Indian  tribes. 
Woodsviile,  828. 

Woodward,  Bezaleel,  202;  203  ;  274; 
278;  287:  288:  289;  203  ;  294:  206. 

Wright,  Capt.  Benjamin,  scout,  203] 
Sergt  Wright,  128. 

Wyllyg,  George,  61]  WyllyH  home- 
stead, 442> 

T 

Yacht,  the  first  American  built,  1;  fi. 

Yale  College,  beginning  of,  at  Say- 
brook,  70]  77]  "  commencement  " 
of,  at  WeUiersfleld,  78]  70j  119j 
200:  407;  487;  44& 
Yorkers,"  2Bfi. 
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